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THE HKV. HIEHKUT WHITE 


, .. ^’T". 

I? in for wiy nno i*» rrnvl flint charming book* 

"Tito X At wral )it*lory of Kt4honrn*v* or Ho|h**rm\ m it in 
fO»w griir-mlly without wi#httig to know »«im«'lkmg of it* 
mil Ivor, t ho Urv, fiiMimt Wmm Wo rofjrrl, lumnor, 
tli lit fr**m In* *<vlu4o«l habits in hi# favourite village, ntnl fh»« 
monotony of hi* Iif*', little i* known of him. Tlml lillh* we 
will now lay before mir mnler*, whu*h wo nr*' the better 
oitnitlcnl to 4 *j from having hwl in mir |Kf*j»o**»<m f**r 
year# f ho Jliiino* of Mr. White, which ho kept with great 
rare m i*i neat tie##, From these Diane#, n pretty rorrrri 

hbm tuny be form*’'*! «f Mr, White's habit* of hfe. It 
ii evident that I w* unt# airotigly attached to the charms of 
rural life, m»4 tin? tnuu|MiIhty nffunlf.4 by Ins favourite 
village, when* "h*? #]»rt»l tin* greater part of Inn tune 
in literary occupation*, ainl es|.*rrfallif m the nfinly of 

lllltnrr/" 

Clillirrt White wa* horn at H*4borm% at the house where 
li«* afterwards livrj amt 4n 4, on the lMh «f July, 

Till* lw um» *m ftirn i ho mu4ci««*» of in# gm*4tmifber # lit# 
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father residing at Compton, in Burro/. Gilbert Wliif/i 
father was the grandson of Sir &am\wm White (liiigtilnl 
by Charles the Second, on his eorwmtion), to whr** 
memory a handsome monument k pbwl in Hi, JImj'i 
Clmrch, Oxford. 

In the year 1731, his father mtm to Mtmmp to n*hk% 
when Gilbert White was eleven yean* of His fattier, 

John White, was the only son of Oil tort White, timr of 
Selborne, and married Anne, only child of the Ifrir.. Tlnmm 
Holt, rector of Streathnm, in Stirrey, Mr. Jolm White 
was a barrister of the Middle Temple, hut did not yrwtim 
after his marriage. Gilbert, and thm* of his brother#, 
Thomas, John, and Henry, all much intewuiteil in the study of 
Natural History, were probably indebted to their hither for 
their early lessons in their favourite pursuits. The brick* 
path at the back of the house, in the paddock, at Heflmme, 
was laid down by him upwards of i* century since, that in 
his old age he might be able to walk into hi* field in t\m 
early morning without wetting his feet. It mnmm to thfa 
day; the bricks having been <touhtodn*rr*rd o#j»t*mlly f*#r 
this purpose. He desired in his will that m mmnmmtl 
should be erected to him, u not desiring to haw hi# mmm 
recorded, save m the book of life.” 

Every thing relating to the family of Gilbert White vmiat 
be interesting. His father wm hmi In IBM, m%4 fl§«| in 
1759. And of his brothers, mm of them, Thoms#, wm m 
Fellow of the Koyal Society. To him, Oilburt wm «tt<M»f«4 
for very many suggestions for his work ; and to hi# inis#, 
ehee the public owe whatever pleasure they may hmf 
derived from its perusal, m it wm only with tnitrfi j#*r« 
suasion that the philosopher of Mbmml could tm induced 
to pass through the ordeal of criticism, having 11 putt A nmA 
of reviewers. 

This dread was in some degree removed bjr hi* brother 
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Thomas undertaking to give* a review of lit# work in the 
u Gentleman’s Mngmdne*” in which periodical it appeared 
in the year 1780. The following extract from it mm 
interest our readers 

“ Contemplative persons see with regret the fount nr more 
and more, deserted every dav t m they know that every well- 
regulated family of property, which quits a village t<* reside 
in a town* injures the place that is forsaken in many material 
eircumist&ncctt. It is with pleasure* therefore, we observe, 
that 10 rational nu employment of leisure time m the study 
of nature* promises to become jmpuhir ; since whatever 
adds to the number of rural umusemen!#, and rrm«'qo* v fi!ly 
counteract* the allurements of the metropolis* is* on this 
consideration* of national importance. 

w Most of the local historic* w hich have fatten into our 
hands have been taken up with descriptions of tlm ve.»iig«* 
of ancient art and industry* white tint oral observation* have 
been too much neglected, lint we agree with Mr White ,t* 
his idea of parochial history* which* he think#* might to emt- 
wist of natural productions and «*mir retires* m well as noli* 
quit ics : for antiquities* when once surveyed, seldom r*v:»| 
fUrthcr attention, and are roidhud to one spot ; when a* 
this pleasures of the naturalist coiilimie through th« year, 
return with unabated ni tract inn # every spring, and mm be 
extended over the kingdom. 

41 Mr. White is the gentleman who some y cars ago favoured 
the world with n monography of the Hnti*h llirundnirs, 
published in the Philosophical Transaction*, whirl* «p 
removed in a former volume, It j* now reprinted, and 
the sumo sugarity of observation runs through the work 
before m. 


# • * * 


m The sliding down of it hill into a valley, in the ucighhnttr 



hood ofSelbome, gives the writer an opportunit y nf applying 
the succeeding apt passage from 4 TIie Cyder 1 of Jcdiii 

Philips : — 

. . . Who knows but that mm mem * * - 
This mount may journey, and, \m ymm%% nil# 

Forsaken, to thy neighbour* homtk tmmfm 
Thy goodly plants, aflbrdiag matter strange 
For law debates ! 

“Whether the poet alludes to any actual suit mmmmtmd 
in consequence of such an event, we aw,.? ignorant ; ln*i tliin 
quotation reminds us of a real litigation in Syria, brtwwfi 
the owner of a hill and the poteenor of notnu hunt m tlw 
adjoining dale, which was overwhelmed by its hpeo.. Thu 
Emir Yousef, before whom the cause wm brought', finding 
the travelling of mountains, we suppose* to he a tmimm 
in the Koran (the civil as well m religious rm It? nf flip 
Mahometans), decided in a manner satisfactory to all 
parties, by generously making good the 1 mw* of both 
plaintiff and defendant.-— Ydnty'* frmrb , chap, 20. 

.. “Letter 58 contains a curious account of the CVrt|.t 
vitis vinifera, an insect very pernicious to fines in janittirm 
climates. The vine, having no plants ttuiigc*iKm« to England 
of the same genus, remains here frm$ (mm the raaragi* «f 
insects, except in this instance; though our other kind* mi 
wall-fruit, which have been introduced fmm mmtmwdmmUm 
are annoyed with the inserts of the CfUigcricrmia iwtif# 
plants. . This writer is, we believe, the first who hm ikmtriM 
it .scientifically as found in this country, But mm apprehend 
that enthusiastic gardener, Sir William Temple, a mutiny 
ago, complains of this nuisance as infesting bit 
— Works , vol. 8, p. 200, 8vo, 1757. 

“ If this author should be thought by any t# bmm Wen 
too minute in his researches, be It mtmntimmd that lira 
'Studies have been in the great book of nature. It mmt 1* 
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confessed* that the mmomy of the aevml kind* of crickrl*, 
and the distinction between ih«> atockulove mid the ring* 
dove, art? humble pursuits* and will \m eatenmed frmitJ hy 
many; perhaps hy some to bo objects of ridicule. llo^r-w, 
before we condemn any pursuit h which contribute po much 
to health by calling lm abroad, Irt m consider how the 
fttudiouH have employed themselves in f four floretm In a 
former rentiiry, the minds of the learned wen* engaged in 
determining whether tin* name of the Roman p«*d should 
bo spelt Wrgiliu* or Virgil ins ; and the number of letter** 
in the name of Shakespcar still remains a matter of much 
aolieitude mid criticism. Nor ran we but think that the 
conjectures about the migration of ilirtmdiftr* are fully m 
interesting a* the (*hnttcrtotih»n con! rerem\ 

14 We could have wished that this gentleman had uniformly* 
8# he has frequently* used the himwnn names. S<* 
run now* converse intelligibly in any other language than 
that of the celebrated Hwrde, And impartiality compels us 
to say, that we lire disappointed in not fold mg a particular 
am mnt of the tillage of the district where K«dfo*rme y* stlualo, 
A person with this writer's patient observation woiihi have 
made many remarks highly valuable, .Men of »nt«dhgenc*% 
like him, lire wanted to promote mi intmmry biTwrrit the 
library ntt<l the plough, The man «f hooks «re« many error* 
which lie mipjHisr* he could correct ; while the praefiral 
cultivator laughs at the essays of the theorist, Much the 
greater purl of renting formers are prevented, by their 
anxiety to wind the bottom round the year, from engaging 
in experiment* ; and many think it nearly crumnmi to d^viato 
from tlm pmrt.iro of their forefather# ; *«* that, a! tin* day* it 
remains for gentlemen of property* and enlarged ttotsdn to 
dttUWttifll* whether It k first to mm three ImsiieU of wheal, 

0» mi firm of lamb In other word#, wbetbrf th ere 
bt not m much mm yearly ttwtai by mi]mrduou% imkmm 



•X k mom mmamit m 

injurious, seeding, its would furnish m Minimi ami ampto 
supply for the largest city* Though agri* liliurr li m «f him 
been attended to, still he would ltt» one of Urn gn'ftU'ftt hmn> 
factors to his countrymen in general, who would emivitmt 
them that the richest mine of national wealth lion within mt 
inches of the surface, and who would tench tlioin flu# tnmt 
advantageous method of working it* 

“On the whole, we will pronounce that the ifitjitirv?* into 
natural knowledge will find Mr. Whit# to bo no wmpm* 
successor of lay and Durham ; and that the H i.»t<*ry of §1# 
Priory is a curious tract of local antiquity. We abmiM «p| 
hesitate to speak so favourably of thin work etrii though it 
had, much less rural anecdote and literary altuahm I# m**m» 
mend it.” 

Having given this short account of a part of f Jilfort 

White’s family, we will procedl to in mmmut of tht 

Naturalist himself. 

He received his education at lkamg*t«tk*s under the M«*f * 
Thomas Warton, vicar of that town, anti lb* fatlirr of 
those two distinguished literary characl***, Hr, J»#rpt§ 
Warton, Master of Winchester School, and Mr, tlmmm 
Warton, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. tl* wan mi* 
mitted at Oriel College in JhwnW, 1 711ft, and Umh hit 
degree of Bachelor of Art* in 1743, In March. 1?M» ho 
was elected Fellow of his College. He bccitmc Muster of 
Arts in October, 1748, and served the office <>f IWtor. which 
he did to the great surprise* of hi* family, »» they thought it 
would not suit his habit* j but he is said to hare performed 
his duties ably. It is probable, however, that ho mm 
more observant of the swallows in the Christchurch meadow*, 
than of the undecgraduaU-s in High-rtnad. lie had fmiumtl 
opportunities of accepting College living*, hut bis fond nm 
tor Ins native vfflage-hi, love oftlio country and it. pursuit*, 
and especially that of Natural History - made him d e clin e all 



preferment There cm he no doubt Hint the 1 mmwn of old 
S&iborne, so lovely him! nwcet,” wen? pceulmriy well adapted 
for the obaorvationa of a lover of nature ; and here Mr, \V Into 
(MUied his days either in coiresfiondeuee with* or in the 
society of amiable friend#, and rinsed them in the idrd year 
of his age* on the 20th of *!uni% 1 

Mr, White in his earlier days was imtrh aitiiehed to Mtwt 
Mulso (afterwards Mrs. t'hsipone), whoso brother w»« li« 
luoH t intimate friend, and between them a most iiiterrstio# 
and Amuiditg series of letters took |dare. Tlioso letter# 
would have been well worth publishing, and it was intended 
that ih m should bn done ; but when .Mr, MulWs mm *#■# 
applied to for Mr. White's rurn rpomh nee, the mortify m*f 
answer was returned that they had all hern destroyed, 
Mr. Mubtcf# letters* we understand, are still tvoimiiifig. 

It should 1 m? mentioned, on the authority «*f one of In# 
nephews, and it may well lie imagined, that Uilln rt White''# 
habits were very temjierate, and hi# temper rlowful and 
serial, He was often surrounded by hi# nephew# and it terra* 
and visited by the respeet tilde gentry of Id# mdghbotirlHwid. 
Ilk pleasing inminer# wen* duly appreeiated by them all, 
An long nn Id# health allowed !dm, he always attended the 
anmml eleetion of Fellows at Oriel t Mllege, when* the 
tlenien eotnmonera were allowed the use of theeominon»r*«itti 
lifter dinner, Thi# liberty they seldom availed themwUe# 
of* eieept on the oeeimion of Mr. White*# %t#iN; for wieli 
watt hi# happy, and, indeed* unm it able manurr of relatm# an 
ftnerdfote and telling a story, that the r**otn mm til«»yti 
filled when he mm there. Not very long alter the pubti* 
nation of Id# 11 Nelt*onn%‘* Dr. Sm*)*? !toar«tm*>iv 4 the then 
Warden of Merton College, made the following sink mg 
obit'rvatioit to ii nephew of Mr, White*#, from whom Dm 
Kditor reedved the iineedute, m J whiek litw proved *m$ darlf 
pcoph«tio 5— 



& sitfiit mmm a rut or 


sfi 

^Yoururtde” lhnW«dkn wi 44 W srwi rot** tv* 
a publication with nothing to mil *tf**itn*i u *t bun m$ 
advertisement or two itt tte , W 4*^4 *;• *n 4 

the time will com© when my few who Nv W<1»* *41 1* 

without it. 1 * 

It was to Mm* Miilw thal Mr, White «44t***r'4 tV 
following suppositious letter from Tt*?*<»thr, hi* «I4 
which may amuso »»» of lit* admirm , — 

Most m»ri€«o Law, 

Yoon letter gave not great aaMirftaft, tetog i3=.%a 

I was ever hcmwmM with It b mf wkfi to ****»• *♦ ; 4% *•'■■■•»? 

own way ; but I cmild pw mak# » in my Lte, » f i 
be content with plain pnm 

Having seen hut little i4 this gnat wnH 4 to*t I'^ek 

read less, I M myartf tuitrli it * fam bww to «Mnrv tes »■* toteO* > 
gent a ooirtifpotidfMitw t.^ntewi yam frill Lf w»* ate**! fcuw’t 
my answer will be very short* K*m*, *&«% tbeX I +m *,** 
American, and wm Wn in th« yw I? 41 & ito j** * ?*r*r .4 
Virginia* in the miitnl of a eawiMMib Utet §*y 
tobacco plantation and a rrwek of tb» mm, lift* I #p^ t *p 
youthful days among my tvklbm> with »#*li ««*te*Cvto T > r *;^.f 
saw around me many wmmU^ kimmrn^ mi-m *x«4»**4 to £*■*«*& 
ages without any lnterrtipli*ui fmo totompf* 
general among otr s|ws*:jra, that a hsutil 1# 4 9*** *«rv\*r 

wttea. I can jtwt remember the 4n«(lt <4 mf #»«*» gf®** 
grandfather, wfco departed ebk life to lb» imk }m* -4 kt* «„-» 
Happy should I haw Wn In lb? «»]■***» c-ni .4 my •**!»*« *] «•*»<«, 
sad the soeiety of my friernh, y mi *» I*,*, «»„■, *•„» 
wandeti^ akrot to *w wbst b* m«U j*b <t|«, -mh.w -4 *,„* * 
I was waning rnywlf under s Wb, *M *b,j j^ «,. ii4%m 
Ws wallet, carrtod me *Wl bk «bi^ tb« . 4 

wr voyage were m»l worthy of rwSiy, | *| t 
>%liag of the water agaiot tbe tUm uftto. v^t M . - Mi .,..| 
smug, was a very lulling Wr l maw*m *m*A, wtilr I* m *H -ft* I to 
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voyage, and came to anchor on the eoast of England, in the 
harbour of Chichester. In that city my kidnapper sold me for 
half-a-crown to a country gentleman, who came up to attend an 
election. I was immediately packed in a basket, and carried, 
i lung by the servant’s side, to their place of abode. As we 
l ude very hard for forty miles, and as I had never been on 
norseback before, I found myself somewhat giddy with my airy 
jaunt. 

My purchaser, who was a good-humoured man, after showingr 
me to some of his neighbours, and giving me the name of 
Timothy, took little further notice of me, so I fell under the 
care of his lady, a benevolent woman, whose humane attention 
extended to the meanest of her retainers. "With this gentle- 
woman I remained almost forty years, living in a little walled-in 
court, in the front of her house, and enjoying much quiet, and as 
much satisfaction as I could expect without society, which I 
often languished after,. At last the good old lady died, at a very 
advanced age, such as even a tortoise would call a great age, and 
I then became the property of her nephew. 

This man, my present master, dug me out of my winter 
retreat, and packing me in a deal box, jumbled me eighty miles 
to my present abode. I was sorely shaken by this expedition, 
which was the worst journey I ever experienced. In my present 
situation I enjoy many advantages, such as the range of an 
extensive garden, affording a variety of sun and shade, and 
abounding in lettuces, poppies, kidney-beans, and many other 
salubrious and delectable herbs and plants, and especially with 
a good choice of delicate gooseberries ! But still at times I miss 
my good old mistress, whose grave and regular deportment suited 
best with my disposition ; for you must know that my presort 
master is what men call a naturalist, and much visited by people 
of that turn, who often put him on whimsical experiments, such 
as feeling my pulse, putting me into a tub of water to try if I 
can swim, &c. ; and twice a year I am carried to the grocer’s to 
be weighed, that it may be seen how much I am wasted during 
the months of my abstinence, and how much I gain by feeding 
during the summer. Upon these occasions, I am placed on my back 
in the scale, where I sprawl about, to the great diversion of the 



shopkeeper's children. Th « m »**<*« *■*«'**' ! 

another that horte my jwM*,-! »«**» •*' 
my understanding, which thww " ; •’ ' ' 

apt to discover, thinking that imWj hft'*** w,*<»,.v;r W »h«> » 
selves. I heard my master my that h* * *•*' >■ 5 «• ’»•* 

day tumble down the ha h*} where m 1 ««• «* »•*" * **»«* <*>'*' « 
that I can discover a pradfdce fomi the |da*n w. *..j 

as himself. Sometimes nysauhr ret** 1 * •»«* *»««** 
triumph the Mowing Unt*, which mmd<M * bred !*«»•»> - 

*Tlmoth*us, m fttgft 
AbM tlrt Iwtif W qwif* 

Wife tying tapm IomMI Hi# Him* 

For my part, I tw i*o wit ift fk* mf wfeww 

the verses we quoted; ptriuijw fa’"i ‘ • - 

who if he penned them fbr tb of Mt'whftg ,*.*•*, 
bestowed his pains, I think, to poor Thmm .*#*» » **** 

of my grievances; hut they alt swy tijfttt #» **#. 4 # c^f **•#-» * 
of what remains behind. 

Know then, tewl«r4mrtal i*dy t that my gprmt 
and what I have never divulge! to any mm \wfam-, u il* **? % 4 
society with my own kind* Tfcfc ttMmifam I# *l**y« *•§-$ *t **, « *4 
in my mind, but eomee upon m with IrnwIifiMs fee** #*^ry 

spring. It was in the month of May hwt th*i i 1 # 

elope from my place of (smthwmmt ; fat mf famf M §*}**» 
seated to me tliat probably many apmahla 4 Mt% 

sexes, might inhabit tib hdghte of lioW* If ill* «r U» 
dve plains of the neighbouring Meadow, I*dh «4 wh*l» i 
discern from the terrace. One **w»y manky I sraMbwl mt 
opportunity, found the wicket opus, eluded the vigtkftrw U Ux 
gardener, and escaped Into the sainfoin, wtdrh began U* m 
bloom, and thence into the Iwaiw. 1 *«* rawing »,*! t Ui, 
WtodeA* in this wlldcrm** «f swmm, ami **|4 ,*.»g ?i.» 
meadow at timos. But my pain* w m alt to* Ms* fwrj«w • 1 eM.nl 
find no sodety such as I snughtfor, 1 Upui t» grew kmyff, 
and to wish myself at home. I therefor* am fort* >» 
sni surrendered myself up U> Timm, who fed km.. (mm 
soluble in my alwcuce. 


tits ait, mtsmr wmm it 

Hil% Ma4ani, Iwvt I fpvm ym% n fnuUifu* nreomit t>f tm 
mtMmalmm ati4 •orrown, th«? latter of which art rurally iipjwr* 
tmmL You m a Ia4y, I uii4tw*t&iiti, of tmteh iwtwihiliiy ; lei tm 
fhercfhris ttmkr ray m#*o your own i» the following timnmw, m««i 
llwii yiitt will jju4ge of *jy feeling* ; nti|ipnni ymt wrrv to I# 
kl4tit§i§t#il awny t*ef*iorr*?w in tW hF* >m of viinr life to a Unni t** 
toftowB*, im4 w nrm never to m* again #1 htmiAii fact? f«r fifty 
y«m» ! 1 1 Think on thin, 4mr Imly, atul |4f>% 

Vuttr WirtowfiiJ Ile|4tl*% 

Txu«»ritr. 

Thin Hindi in known of Mr. Whif*\ Further part irnliiri 
of him muni I#* nought in hi* Ihnrit'*, liin Iliniorr «f 
HwllfcifW, Mnl in liiw Conrnjwiwlenrtn Ho mm, ntrirtly 
i|*?ftkittg, uti fuit-*fi«pr nnturalint, following the juimtiii with 
UttWiftiWfl *filigrtm% wi4 ri»j*w mg the ehitrm* of rural mwmry 

M-ltii iitthttmtlt*#! iilminifttiit 
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insects first appear slid dimippmr^ Thrt* trmmU 

with regard to fi«h and dker mmmh, with w*^*Vmsw»r<m 
observations anil m ******* t '«* 

instance, we are told that on tine 21s* «*f h-< *»•* 

which had- kid their *$$* in *t» «M hmi h*u- h<4 « W w§* 
and that when this is the «w* th*jr gH fb* M*r* 'd « -*w 
that build new ones by ten day* nr * r«r*n«i?bt Hr 
with some degree of triumph to having n#V4 nvr 
hay in ddwM$ order, and that l\*mm kd ***** « 
run across hi* garden* lie n*mmk the <■ 4 4m % « 

playing at tme on the Phwdtor j an 4 that he W$ «-t 
one of his bantam hens, on nine of her i»*t* *$.*♦» It* <«m* 
plains that dogs come into fits gpr&m at wight m4 *M lm 
gooseberries, and gives & uurful hint to faraww* «r*4 "ife***, 
when he says that rooks and <*<*»** dr*tf*<y *>* 
number of chaffers, and that wm* tt met f r ih*;** W ,1* it * 
chaffers would destroy evm thing. 

In addition to ids remark# on SilstsI Hnum r lit Wto# 
recorded in his diaries the visits which *«*r |'*ri 

him, and carefully notes down ttmlnrths %4 lm m* i&r<» 

phews and niece*, (amounting to about m*I y *i j»i*» •« Itof ihtfis# 
Ws diary closed,) m they respectively mmv w»to tto »<>?*,! 
He “chronicled" hi# ale and brer, aa ttor urw 1 »*» mi bt 
Us man Thomas, who appear# to tote torn to* **l h, « *»'. 
denar, md assistant naturstot, lie into* nm«v «f ito 
qnm% of port wine whkh ram* to in# »h*m «to* to 
divided a pipe of it with **« of hw , *,«j to. 

makes fbqwnt mention of hi# crop#, In, tot* «*4 *«% m« 
cumbers, and the flavour of Ms CardilW prm, to n »s« m h 
pacing much of hin time in hi# pr4m Tto *^.,#*<4. 
of his neighbours’ hops, the togim. .* * . ,<■- «g m i ,. .» 

harvests, their bees, pip, and pwulirj, <wr «to> «**«.,» >,» 
succesmon, and appear to ton ai; , <„ .,. { .. . 


flit EtCV. Cflf.'HEIIT WHITE* 


fnaignifirniit m them* little detail* may appear, tlir-jr i*f*n 
not thought to In* no hy a man whoao mind wan evidently 
•tonal with crmtnderaMe learning. who ponmwd a cultivated 
mid elegant ta*fc f<»r what in beautiful in nnturs*, and who 
Ihm left behind him ruse of the tnont delightful work* in this 
Kiiglinh language,- ■* a work which will lie read ft* long i* that 
language hiMn, and which h njunlfy remarkable for tin 
c*t rente necurary. itn pleading style, and the agreeable and 
van* d information it rontaiim* 

In order to enable *mr readers to miter mo re fully into 
the mcritti of the Natural History of H*dhorn»% M rnmw 
account of that village, its ncigVtotirhoud, and of Mr* White** 
residence, is now* given. 

Me|lt«fii« in Minuted in tins ovtrrmo rant cm comer of 
Hampshire, bordering cm 8 mmn*x* It in about fifty totlei 
fmm Imi»df»tt« and hefwi’eti this town* of Alton and IVterw* 
field. If m evident (whatever may \m the rum* at jirrmuit) 
that in Mr* White'* time the tillage wan not midily ap- 
proached by carriage*. The charming deep nandy lane* in 
that part of Hampshire and Hsjwi, overgrown an they am 
with stunted oak*. luuud*, hawthorn*, ami 4og - m*rt, and tho 
battle* covered with wild strawberries, primrose*, and pretty 
fern*, would in winter he filled with mud, to m$ nothing 
of the rart-ruta, I find amongst, Hr. White** psprn tlitf 
following pleasing lines, addramed to mm of hi* niect?** 
Mr*- 4. White, by her father, and signed Cl. T.» ami whieli 
until give rnmm idea «f the road* of Hvlbortu* r— 

* fWtt my 4*wr It •«**«*% f 1! te* hmgm# mmphiia 

fif pmf rut# «iet pmr f«zr U*„, <4 pm r rwad* and y«mr twin $ 

}f#ft«*# A that Mill# Jr*eir cnUaifff ftl***tf }**!» 

* Whm a tltm* * *u» m**t hard te nt* 

A&4 Wm}**, «rh«t« t*» ttud *nuitMr r*t*w*l 
A* iha *!**<!■» **f *44 fMteom huedy n$%4 »*«*(, 

Wtiaifw tl** h'^rt *t* ftwty may tai*tsi*f* amt *4gh» 

Wlwtw tk* «tu4«trt may r**d, w4 Ui« ta*| df*f 



But m now fritter tor m r ifatot m t 
P’maCtote, I hsqm t hat I tokftoli *to 
Bo not hwH mr n tmhtmm, mtrnmllmn& 

My mxm to eommmd ml»i *h* tor I m 

Yet as miatl gto a mmfm % to 4*a«ri* *»d <!**«* 
Makes a turaplke of hofi* «**4 a frwto «f |W# ; 

So affection, kind rfe«*ii4 ! I flat, «i m «***m 
To the sweetest of mm^ tbt I Itoght t» t» * ^ 

Be to wwtamft, to iMtorftft, ta *&***+ w H 
As the pdfflfM® of May* or tl* to^sfif t* **» ; 
for ‘tk toe toy thvy #w h* to to* *to# # « 
Dwell, a daughter and «om» to Ilea tlMm* 1 3 *«* " * 


As Selbornc is approached ftwm Atom !W Wi«!f *f ttm 
ralley is seen as it burst* indtolf rot* tto« m*d ^mb « 
prospect of great rural beatify. A t* ihumiMi 

across a deep ravine of nscky bank* «t tW t*<tl«w*i *4 

which a little streamlet mm mn » wtoh » M 


its channel and the canda$M**y to tiw* 

this spot the precipitous Inmkm hangm mm I# mmn, w* 

©to. referred to by Mr* White; tSw whit# Miv? «# th* 


Eam4ouief, with their bam **w§ «tr w»y*ht», 

and cota4eld% and what is mUum mm m fto** 

’days, a may-pole, add to the beauty of fb* mwmf . 

And here I may he allowed to qtto u m !«« 

from an article which apjw 4 * * , », » ^ , w t** V* 




oae who appears to have tuite4 il out of jwrw 



twm m%\ mtmmt white. 


it * 


it only when it* fkiJn and foliage mw clothed in their minimcr 
verdure, or autumnal and lighted up in gen mi mm* 

ihttitt ; for it* beauty in of the jnyou* mmmnm, filled neither 
to 1» obaerved by the milieu influence of a mmj day* nor 
turn by the nolo hand of winter. Ihweriidtitg into Mho 
mngle atrnggling afreet* of which the village c*?fi«»te, fit? 
*trp# were tiirtmcimdy directed towards the hntigfsr« anil I 
lemn found myaeif climbing the winding path which wjuieiifc 
through the beech* wood in the time of Gilbert White* A 
ismwter njwt than the interior of thin thick covert* with 
it* craggy alnjie*, and * graceful pendulous foliage/ it it 
iinjui wilil© If# conceive. The effect on entering it* mml 
thmieis and deep twilight gloom* after the full t#in&e of in# 
glowing uttiiahtfi**, w** moat refreahing. and atele over thn 
mum with a peculiar delight, The utillne** whirls reigned 
around mm hem only broken by the hum of tnneetfi, and tho 
tinkling of the bell# from a herd of cattle, which* the wood* 
land being part of I bo village common ground, were turned 
in to grnm, Hie clutrm of the wmw mm much iuereiiml 
by thi* rural imi»ir, borne through the glade* in the banger* 
w Mr. White'* own hottite, the M*eee*iuve abode of auvenil 
genemtinti* of hi* family, i#, of cm mrm\ the brat object of 
tliw traveller** iii».|niry. Jt aland# not very fur front tin* 
chtttrk, and i* an irregular, unpretending edifice, which 
hm evidently town enlarged at different period#, with morn 
nan* of interior comfort than of architectural mmmplry* 

a* m,i i**. *».« t a I-*...*- * t 



XX 


4 MOW MOOlurHT m 


beloved retreat. The swallow*, hi* fa»otiril» nty-a of n< t . «* 
among the ‘ winged people,’ ««*• «* th" moment 
in circles round the houae, and twittering wwnd it* r ** r ' 
In looking over the garden-fence, I thought 4 n» I 
tenant, and hi* old familiar friend*, h wb-n-w, »!,»««• hat ,1# 
he has so quaintly described ; and il last the f*-tm «f th* 
venerable naturalist himaelf almost »*•*» *Jf» *« (*»'"? h** ♦** 
me. In the churchyard i» an ancient y*. *hwh I «h* *. t 
mmAmW that White ha* nath$r*L and mcMMirHur fall mlnra 


feet in girth ” 




nr,t. mi mint whit*. 


in ?»i firm m**n mm tins w *u, sstt ttratitir* m« at* a mu «r 
This Hkv. OIUtKKT WHITE, h,a,, 

firrf tiuM rr* tow or nnsrt rotaras, in nxwftti, 
am* rnsrimu* or tin* mu xativk t>Atu»H. 

«« w*i m* «r .mint wmu, twqt?tnr„ »AiaiiiTftii»AT*uir c 

*** ft ins wirr, os i t utii ft or 

wolf, ftrrtoH or muratii ah, is ursttiy, 
which Mif iniin wittrR was thr «?»nr wm nr w«ur% 

rorwrni,t t?r*n or urn r*«mm 
ill. W4H *im» am* arsmmt to m* **rumw*%, 
urmtoirsT *** tii« rmm, 

*hh M»ftjtv*i»f>v tnr am, his miiM** *m» Mummmm 

ill was mm* Him, 1*3, », *, 

AMI ftuft 4ft«l 31*1, 1 T*3. 

*w? iwn« ham ftvisHU putt*?* 

in* mtn, **£ nmiem* 

F*?w jmmrnii! ftnninirrmvs nf t«ilU*rt Wliiti? aril fmrr In 
In* rtiJlnrlial si K*4lmnift. Tim wrifor wo Jmvt* tj!i«»t«<t| ntntw, 
that 11 all an *44 4»m*\ who ha<l imr»» 4 srvorsl <*f flm family, 
cmu) 4 1*41 him of ii |il»tiojKi»|4«iral *4*1 bfu*)u4<*r t mw that tm 
wan a#l ill, ijiiiri, an4 that 11 limits wasn't ii Ini of barm 

in him* 1 *11 mmm ♦ y**M, nr, ■ limn* imlrnl/* Ain*! fur 

ill ilmt «ligt'*ify nf wirfici% au4 fill I hi* hmtmir that {rnfalfotlt 
u & jimjiltri in hi« own country,** 

Mr, Whit* 4 i* 4 , m liar*? simply m»i 4 , si f hr* mlvnnml 
iH* of ir-%*iity 4 lim% having ji&Aii'fl hi* lift* mill* $rtifwly 
•ny iillirf vin*»itit«ltfi than tlm*** nf | Im imiisott#, Tint ftil* 
fowiiig Ml«*r, witli which ill* wlttor ha# bent f&vmiml hy mm 
#f Mr* Whites family, will show his atylo nf vunv*imid» 
mm,*™ il itUrnMU I# lm brother Thomas, 


Dear Brother, 

As I have often heard Sir ». »**rt *»y, «.*« \< to* Wt 
his timber to sell over again ho rwuM mil i» *>* w«* * f «*'4 
more than, he miule of it: and m mm wM »* »**«« “h 
timber to sell a second lime, you stwwW, l Ri* 3 s»l(, r>**m Mr. 

Hounsom as yoor conwel, sad make '*f hi* r 

before yon bargain. I hope ym will M ♦.<«** «'*«< >-1 
that are ripe on your ortatn, *i>4 ihrt mm will b«ij> t.v-W, 
towards your younger uhildrwt's fturtwnos. 

As the blotted will is to the toalatof'e «wn r.jt I *. *» 

(hat circumstance will go much agtow* «* Ow wto, >'»«• ••• 
White, of Ballot Coll, left thnw toijwiftot will* |ii *,»«(• 3 * 
writing, much mterhtwl with * jwtuif* wi4 m #*rw» 4 r* ' - f ** ** 
and obscurity ; but m th# partki «»<w*nw4 w*v* I ; W . 
man White and our GraadhoWr «f Iff# Vhm-^% ib*y m*t# m 
wise and moderate m to kt taw altatw* sw4 to **44l* f*»*iiu** i*y 
reference : so the lawycw wew hit. 

By ail means, when ym &r** mm jwttM* Uymg m % 
fund of materials for the Nats IlMU *n4 A*«^«i*u** *4 4W 
county. You are now at a Untt of hU *1 m jmlgmmi «# 
and when you have not hast that mUvtiy 4 Wit >":*%• 
such pursuits. You must arifani mi g .*4 «*#m* ng* %** |^r 
work, and cany about an artist to iJm? mmrtktf i ■ - >* f* 



to year disadvantage; while the variety of stud to 

Coal, lead, copper, salt, marble, alabaster, Mist * «a«to. j*4J.w*' 

clay, pipe-day, torn:, mart, fa, while we to gr „«»j w» 

but chalk. But then yea mtwt few, i« writ* dtowwi toe 

the treatise Da cretA, and make dm mm, of M.*> it la aw Bute 

b»wn. Bp.Taimerwill be of vast to «**. 

It is to be lamented ttod Plot waaprwaiitHI toy dealtotNaw^ g 

on, for he improve* vastly to his ***rf It.*, h gnttiil 

exceeds his “Oxfordshire" We have m ^ „ **^**4 



flit it?. mtiitiiT wiiifi. 


#t tii 

•f n«f»ln # whirl. ymt most gel mince*! m a# to f<»hl into ft 
You ahotiM nitirfy lwrahlry, am! give the enata of arm* of *>tir 
nobility and gentry : til! lately I vm n*?| await* bow rierrwiry 
that at inly in in an aiifhjtmnaii ; it in anon learnt, I think, Them 
ire in thiii county *£X\ jmri^hrn, of which you ahouhl ncc, 
Tim Me of Wight tnuat com** inf** y*»nr plan. 

Time hna t»«»t v« t j.» ? rmit?r4 t** go throirgh half Fri^wflry s 
Elec* rhml ; hut in v<*l. 1. j». Ml, I remark flint I >r« I>*wa- 

gtilier* pfM|N*?*r4 the following conjecture concerning tin® rise of 
va|«mn» ; ■ '* Thn air at the surfacR «f water Ming elect rie.aJ, 
pw1.i‘4»-*i *»f wafer, hr* thought., jniu|#<*l to it ; then Mrnmitig 
Ihetiifw’lve* «»h*<*tr»cal, they r*-'j«4Ir*i Mb the air ami one another* 
and ron«e«|iienily im<*rn«l«vl inf*-* the higher region* «f the 
atin«wj»h*re-. M If this lie always fin® raae, what lerr#in of «nr 
aii|*j^<^Hion # whi«*h ta, that by contact and condensation* the wafer 
In irfi$wfitr i« drawn /mm the <*»> to the voter, and that lima 
upland |*o*da urn inanity supplied 1 

Yount, affect, 

tilt Wtirm 

I never mw an *d*rir«mwt*r. Mur n*ughl**urh*w4 m all bad 
with «-*»hU ; ami among tin r*-*t myself also : taitna hav<* empftv© 
fhvena 

It is hoped that thi* short sketch of an observant out* 
door naturali*!, am! true lover of nature, will not In® found 
tifimterrsiing, Then* m immHihing m pleasing in tracing 





P 0 KM 8, 

««.♦<»* i. run* in* *mm ». turn if v»« 


i;i,v. wmm 



INVITATION TO SK1.HOUNK. 


8r1u»ni* nprt'ivU |j«-r I**!*!* *4 \wh\% Urm rmiiiii 
*Y\w varied t'iillry, mi<\ th** twmnlnm ground, 

Wildly tntymlh' ! if* all Um 1 j#n*i* 

Of flat*, with l**ivl* nf fOi|»|*l|r*| |— 

with Naftm*’* rti*l** 

A rim, my nfmti^r, t*% f hw mhl m^nw-u hart# ; 
TO* farm mritlfji vmir fanl«t : 

llftw tj»*» mts\ and ino ; 

Through tin* J>oH ar*4i mill in i!m* lr*i#t!i 'sting vinw ; 
ivtj*an4 I fir for**-wt ttlnjmtg nj* Jnll ; 

|4wr1I to a la 1 n 0*** ft" at it, fill ; 

K%t«-n4 vista ; raiao f|j*i ,v*Ml** linnnnl 
!?$ an?i‘j*i<" f -&«(«*, ttith hirmta ivy **fio%n‘*l : 

OVr *!»«■• i*tiv I a mi tin* f1«<mrYy *>hrnt» 4*r*j.i r&«i. 

Or with tlo ,( Monling ini* Urn in^ini ; 

I Ini I "Inna*** J*nl* r , fai»f-aati«* ; 

Or it li ih** initnir *ta tti* I raj* lh«^ Night. 

Oil «*m rv*rftimt% fttmttv, jm» 4 atill, 

Th* 1 M vi^ »|| all J**a4 ih**** l«* if*** U * rh grot* u 1*41* 

T«. &j*r$i4 it* tUnti ll*ri r*«o|, r^ff filing In air, 

Wli^r^ tt<*l# in mr ili« 3 ill** l*»wrr ; * 

Or tin* In-rmil han^a l|i« strait «*}>»» I r*4l,f 

iimily li^in ili«- *101, 


* *1 I»sii4 »f *aj U«? *•>.!* *4 * IO I, 

f 1 M loilMifij, t* * A »wfc| gffiiWftiaA, t^a^K4 fell 

in »f|*a# Ml it# * wl * 


► 4 



iwm 


By fancy plnnnVI ; a* v.,%k 4 

Met the* hoar sag# am hi ilw ****** *h*d* 
Romantic spot l fa mi whmm in ’::•■*# 

WliateVr of landscap# char*?)* *w h **?•;>%£ #}*%,■* 
The pointed spire, the hall, th* $>***■«??'* t ' h:x% 

The mmet fallow, r»r ?]#* gr*.^ 

The breezy lake that a glr^-or.g l^h% 

Till all the? fueling picture fail ih« 

Each to hia teak ; all *!i? fcrmi way* t**.**™ : 

Cull the dry atick ; rail foils i h* .<4 #*» . 

Beep fix the kettle** prof*. % Mv r*>w, 

Or give with fanning hat the hr**# te 1 ; • * 
Whence i.« thin test#, fh# ftrimiT*! 

To feast in garden*, or iff unWidr p .-i f 
Or novelty with mmt* new 4 mmw w*f|Wis*ir*fc, 

Or from our very shift# mm j#y an^-%. 

Hark, while h#low the vitteg# Mh rm$ r< 

Echo, sweet nytit|. 4 i v Mum* tli« *4Wd ^ .,^4 , 
But if gnats rise, the rushing £***% fuif* 

Like the title tumbling m th# $<44% 4». ** 

Adown the vak*, in 1*^ ■ *4 . 

Micro skirting w<mh mUr*m>n tu <$»**{. 4*4 1 
The ruin'd convent !i«w : far* w*** «** 4**11 ’ 

The lazy canon mfdat hi* cJ4*i*f‘4 
While Papal tkrkaa* I mmhd ***** ih*h**L 
Information triad# h«r |W^*i *1*1*4 
Still oft at evti \mhlM *h# |4# fd tw-yn* 

tin 


of 4 ^ fc ** w * !•*» * 

^ 21 ^: 4 ';..;' . * . . , 


roKm 


Luxorum* knight*. ill M *1«-IV 

Tn initial light TumMaii rhivalrv, 

X**r lie* tli*’ l»y th«* Mn^ f< irg*4 — 

Tit** piirtbl Kuril u*!nnr*~^ 1 * 5 1 n*tiv** «|**f ; 

■Hfiiit. with j?.« h‘vr 4, sat yi-s a rljiM, 

I wit) , it.?* «\aj **■.*. gr>a* 

High f li* * lahrA Man?!, 

Ih’fi*' -it h, *h ! ‘-j* ik'fiJh’y**., ;^* < |«‘4 hy X;ilMr**'a h.if}<h 
A <*'*hhi»ii» h* t ‘ , r stilting in hvs art. 

Might I4* ? n4 with ih*' g irAviji r% part % 

Might f»»r fify with all fh»* ninifial fnnh* 

* *f rvMji| *ar?, Im^f i*.n, fhw-, $^4 ^;4^:*4« ; 

.Might |*iai»l f h" mortar With wa-h* ?hrr.,f Tang 
Or 14*1 tin' mittlie t-* r< 

N^w* dhmh the* <h' |* jimw v*n»r rw- h* hav 

Wh »*rr r*i »«»4 t If*:* hh^iimig vill-ag*" *.t *‘hui 4 ** jgt**w ; 
Tbrr*% likw a j4* *u*«% In-?* my h*wly 
A rural, »h*4mr'*h wmhwirrvfnl i* t»< »*f, 

M** fur »hivi* llm wt i***ui'\ 

Tb»' j*»*tt<|ptit au< I flip m<4Ma.uti |/r< 

Kfrilm wrath t|«*hglit ; t her* wj<r«a**la flap *lh»fau| iriffWp 

That griplyal h»4<--« tall HWfifc in imMx Mu#*: 

If^rn S at nm laaiai’i# h*- r ;T>j-y wr**!.* t-i night, 
ihlls %'*nrl j»tv4 nhat & »|uiwrmjf light, 

hiiuioUNf: iiANt;i:n. 

A WISfTHit rf&riL fxi TM*: Ji******, 

Tttfc bnr4.» w’h«* «« late *ti hhilmaf utmin 

|4ri||iw*rtri. ; .i.r; nml tli« n^ftl rrigtl, 

K^W mill hilt fAftafstivn J*i)h* t*< •.ai|*If|i # *| %*4i** t 
Wliil« fir hlsiiih ntn-taiii* tl»« v| ang«!n1 ymr 

is Ih'ti ih* v gh.ivrn *4 theft** »**r ifr# | 

Til* <l«»i v |%r**< 4 i mngn* hU Vrn*&t gt <*•«?! |» ; 

Tim y«4h w hi*.j4p im»urn,» ill imUy !*tt«.% 

Att*t n** ri p***i**S fh« flurhhtii^ vi»w. 



1)1 m, cluftt'ring fogs 'mwfo** ! h* -mnniry rmt^h 
The valley anti the blend**! mm$Mm grew! 

Sink ia confusion ; hut milk Urn* pmi-mmg 
Should Boreas from hk 

The rushing w mb with «&ntt mg *t. 

like the soa tumbling on Ifc® pH dr 

When spouting ral» ihwreiwl m **<!«•* 

See the tom /ig»if it* chamM'd t: ; .W - 
Winter exert* its rage ; h**f y srnd 
From the keen «u 4 rolls oti ib** liwwtir *4 **«*w ; 
Sunk with its weight the \wm4m.g \w 42 gh* are 
And one bright deluge whelms lit# *«tl# 4 ****** 
Amidst this savage binkcap, Umh m 4 lwf<. 

Hangs the chill hermitage ?i» middle me * 

Its haunts fonaken, ami it« fca#*# 

A leaf-eirowtt, lonely, d*w<*y«i « 4 . ! 

Is this the scene that late, with rwf store tm$„ 

Where Delphy dan red, *nd gentle Aim* #**g 1 
With fairy step where JlaniH #» fai#. 

And, an her stump mdim*!, Ure Kits* •*!* | 

Batura, dear nymphs ; j*rereitl ifc* *f*'*f*|> 
Ere the soft nightingale imay* t** * 

Ere the first mdhm «w«v|* fire fdam* 

Ere love-sick turtles hrmflm idm$ | mu 4 

Let festive glut th* tmlimi*d village r*kw k 
Pan’s bkmtiew reign, ami §wt mrefwl 4 *f* 1 
WiHi pstoml dattee the twitta* swain 
And bring all Anrndy Wore ottr «f *w 
Ketura, blithe mmdre* 1 with pm 'kmg *Ug 
Free, native humour ; all the etaim nf *** ; 

The feeling taut, and unaftood r*## » 

Each namelesB grace and v?*«y jMurer 1# j4^mi 

i*w.t mx 



mmm. 


f 


ON Till! UMSttnW* 

l»S#$i Wf*'f» *T‘4 |r*j» Kw* i|,ti t*>0* II : *»rt immUfni I# 

f« *V' *?;*?*< *.*.«* i'.^jh t jim. ii. 

Ilw **r *41 ^vr-nifu* rUis*l im|>r*wOI f 

I hut in v#t rniv*% I 1 m #!iiw**» 

IMiicht fillip t*. %h‘ U\r\r,\ min r»|4|.* **!#•.« I ; 

I#*vrly * % 1 ||U t||t, vivjil hrr^lo 

III I pair 4 /r%*hajpt $ 4 **%'^ tli frlt&ifi* 

^ ill* % m'fthl ry\ | nti f!»*t 4 s vun* 

Vlmiunmpm, ;:h'* 9 mi)j» ? tU- ilhM*«it*«*t U-hU, 

Or ntfiA *« rat* h i !*•■» wIim'Ij it *))«*..« f« 

N**t m lh« ftajf** : «-*| tit h jihxj* aw**, 

H« hmh tfir iv«)«r*} at <•!* 4 »imI n|.* f 

A4rmrn tint t ftp), uU**w- ittigrt* fMftfi ‘4 th;» 1 «.»w 

Mugllllfi'W'tlt, nn>|ll|«WM)y»^ h**ft¥.cl* A Uv.it 

Wills ft r**jtl*f»«ln«l \rtg*\ " Th*m fn<t»IV't th*- rUtrl* 

M Misltftf IttUtsiffettatth, ftfpl |I|r» \mW * 

M An»l 1*y lhat ^tarUnaly lift#! rnttirtt 

w NVtrr l<» *lr«»w*s th* w-nrhl a^am : j Im*rOmth, 

*'* fill iitll* 1 '- fthftU Ism If) ft|lt* 4 ll # 

m tlifcll UlUw swiMs^r* ; *tat t«* flight) 

M 8 t*miU«T l*. tt iO^f, hart * f»t t*» »r#*«f fun*., 

0 II*'i»t «hal| miM m array 

“ J|ca*V^ (au^M, *** tafijg thr lU-hr^tr tmml | 


A II AHVI4HT m%%&. 

hy lh«* |f ** 1111 ** gU-tittiug* <*f l|*r ttit.iff*, 
K**4s «’W 4 tl«r |'y t|‘*rr, |4«1rp|r1*l ,wf 
llir* }»^»1*’s| ia* Ihr rijtli'4 Ih'-hl 

N 4 *f aJU.fi * 1 , i«| hit f 58 *U 


• fV.* M.4 i%* #* Jh * J*,| I— *» **t« f»«t4**04 tL< fSsmkiwO If <£**««<• 

h# S * £3 SfO. # ** *.* «.l . ! I j*« ! 

f «#** O* S'.? 1? * t«* ,*»». X 4 . | If***** 





His faithful mf*\ *al* pstiiwr 

Bears on her lams!, fh* ^png M » , W»vi, 

With step* utif^txftl, trip* h*r , 

Thrice happy pair, in Iw ir^'l h$*m pm 4 " 

.All day th*y ply their i *Ah ■■ «»*$« 

Beguiling each the »tiltry, 

Around them fall# m r*>w# fl»# **v*r'<I ^,r% 

Or the shock* rise in ngutor imp 
But whtitlilgh ootoi u* 

Beneath the shade of i&Atertag «Wn »Vy m> 
Divide the mttipb meal* uml draft* ih» *r.w»l* 

©to swinging cradle lull* ilw 5 ***■«■ 

Meantime ; while growling rag&d, #f *1 
Of hasty passenger alarm 4 *!, ** A thnr &/■$■■* 
Protective, nialkn the em with Uy*i Jim? W 
To guard the scanty scrip am I rawi fWJ* . 


ON THE DABS; SITU* »BT f WARM WltAfll 

0COAiIO|fAf,|,V fMff!M»»*i* W -flit, #»#%#, 

Th’ imprison'd wind)* slumber within tjwif *»<■*», 

Fart bound : the firkin nn*. *»,hUm „f e kt^ s , t 
Wavers no more, long artUing i» * j»«jirt, 

AU Nature nodding mm* «owj«*M ; ifck| ^ 
Ftom land, firera flood njHirewn, dimming |J« .|*» 
‘lake a dark edllng stand ; '* alow lUn^h, th# 
Gossamer floats, or, stretch'd fr,»m Mad- u tub 
™ wavy net-work whitm* nil tb* f, r J.t 
Push'd by the weightier atiwnjd*.,*, m, «*„.,** 
ij® ponderous menmry, firm* awl* %» „*j* 

Mounting, *“ U| * t} » Twhwiikti tuU « 

While high in air, and j*4mI qa.* hb ^ 
Unsemi, the salt* mmar'd woodhwg m,,. 


fl# btmrnm* 



IWMP, 


nil hi* *,f fu«‘h«4y ; fhr hr&lus% 

I#«i4 mifli i!i* 5 hhK-M4r*r* n«*u% fwi<«tti«4ft. 

H*-«oH)r*! hv i!m' vnim*!*, lit#* mwing r***-k 

At|!)r!i|»%!4^ ih* 1 p | ‘ij i*..r, h* r 

llniifif ( « lii'f t:*11 i-.=* •»* tr< ju,«i «hh mm 

Il«’jmir« ?**■?■ wi«-l<’r < ^ ri*-, ?»**nj** .M 
Th*- inly mui1< n »#•«* n|4iin$ 

1 1 15* f»r|}*'tv 1 |»h *)$*■■ «i fulitr*’ *•?»*! ‘ : 

With ff 3#'*-* *h«* ^nrJt-iF-r hh» ^iji-Lhig Uih ; 

|«! fillip *»h' fl f»h* -ft r<‘ 

Tl»«* h»j*j*y m-h<«4l«\v iranftjv’rt#’*! fhrtli 

Hi« -h’r^nHrJi »n4 ^hhly : 

t *V.r th** ivhit* !*«• whirhi fh* 1 r * 

Or tntitnj*liJ» in th** *lti*t y fh-Ma Ohm, 

NmI #M t }jr ?*mftO?|J ftiy.p' ;»ht«*.vl h<« wulk* 
it !iit|4y h<“ *m*v }in<l 

Wlmt. mti*#? r«ntf«h thr» «<r ulniiff, 

Atttiil^f ihr Wiukr »mih^ 

F**r 4ny«, fV*r wr«*k#» i^rrvml# t.hr |4?*0*.l mini. 

At l**vt#lt)t *«w»#» tlrviftu j*rrhi4*-> a Omn.gr : tf*#» ntin 
With rny r<'frrf*4, ih«» |»ftrliti£ gttmtii, 

1»V|jr|t nil fh« * |m <ph I *1 JtliY ji* •Aw hi Sigh t ghlf*'. 
Muth'fi* lli« %\ ftt rv<- ; th* Ivumii r**Ut*4 

With Mi^ty uj»j '“■■’** *j'-> -win : *i««*it n»»»!* I hr ft1un*rr» t 
A su*i tl<j|ii f hr «lr>ht£«*<i {Mitlm, JUaii limy ftaid*. 



KATUHAL IUSTnUY OF SFLBOHNF, 


fit a mmtm *•# #*» 

'IJIOMAS PKSNANT, 


**■« 


’lu iiv-*. l»AJNKS MUUtXUTOS. 







from chalk 5 but tmni m far tt*m W»u# «lnnn««, tlmt it 





mmth t m hrmwh of tin* Am n, mutintu; f« Anint!i4 f 


mm I him nt it*** mt*i tins iwrmm ummm* 

t'Hir writ*, nl m* *v«*n run to about feat, 

ami. mlwn mink t*» that 4* *rhl»m fail ; tint prrdttm a 
in** litmml watrr, U* llw* i4»t«%&n*| tmtrh mit*tn**»i4ml by 
th«warb*i ilrtttk thr jmnr* rlrmnil, Inti whirl* ilom* not lullirr 
irrft With «tnjs- 

To thn fiortl»*W’ri»t # north, i*«i*l mat, «f tf»»* villn^o, m a 
unit## of finr I'ttrWwttri*, &*fi*i*ttvi|g nf what ip n*|lr4 it- wfttto 
malm* a #**ri «f rottm or rabbin *t*mr% whirl*, whin* inntinl 
*if to thf* IWwi ainl mu* mmhfom to mul bmuttw 


# T|4ft Ifitef MpfitravWf ) i, « WW*f* fest 

#4 « Atf ***4 lOai##, &i#*# *4 «n*w? la a tataml#* wto*l» 

• a*-# #4*4 in *** i*«r*f 4 «M sawtjf* ala# *iaa4f«4 m $4 

■&Mf« «#' t<w> #**4 it* •f«***t fcuaf*, mf *#*»# 

4#%: Al *Ai# Ha*#* t***? #4 it* *•«!)• f*il«4» t#*4 *11 ife# twaA * la ilut 








tfftw if 
Mm I I Hmr r II* 

W> Til* «A«k. 

Ilf the court of Norton f*rra-hmi*<% a wmw f«m «*» 0 m» 


/Wfe kthdm umbra t of Buj, whkh, tkwgk it M I,j*i * 




tight 1 p«$1s of timber ; mA Wing tm bulky for m cnrrmgr, 
wan nawtt off afe mwoii fori ulmrr I ho butt* tbr*’ if mntMiml 
ticwr right fi*rt in iliamrtrr.* This rim 1 mention, to dim? 

* £ . 2 .. * «■& * . • • « j « « * 



llmm ef * nfvk rim osrwt*fr#l fajr Mi* Ktelfn* jpu«rton in kk W#!wr 
pi'ii in I fa# sNitiijf mf ttiMft»rl 9 wfakfa* *fW t«n» n>*n fan! t*r*fa f§«# *k?i 
felling* lit I# irw^li* wM #m§ m ffa* I# Ir&t Mmmkt* If fat win# 
in fit* fill* 1 4 Mi #tf wmti f 4i ft* ll«i «<f ? yfiMfaf II |***f «f !»%■»■*., 

$m% #C famMnlt tn4 n)mttt«; If rw*t IIW» lit. tin* mwing* Tfan atml# 

#7 hm*** fCvntvvfa it IBd. 

dm* In tfan V«ln *4 Cl tmtffmrt*!* «*■»*-, in I *M # nlwmt 8i fent in4 
Ufa gfrtfa iff the psiml$mt trntifc **# tfl fail, - W, J* 



Iiif«4#w4 fernm kfaif Mt fewm f« « dtffeimr tfa4*f tlm 4 m 4« «f ft* ifWArfing 
hfMadMwn E»# 

<l«r btgfM wn* »m «jt»ifa iWn «ttmfmrc4 wiik mm «mr ftr##«t§ 

fttwllrnt tfa4t»§* «f N«m* 35t#faw4 (tfainiin) 1*1 «#**» «f ifan Twtgn 4 

fun #4 fa# nfam**.. In n fail*#' i*» fat# tafao fa# *»#nfa*#*§, ifati fanning mmmmw4 
II* fa faid it 2i fell****** m UW fai fa f llumWMfa in hit 

m Wf fafifwliff| r *«tfa* ** Vfafti #f fat# ft rfafitf «*t» tfan a&§f» ««•! faii 

«§f tfws* fa n Ink fa fat #n#nii»»i*i tfa# |4n** torn* u Im/vkium *4m# t*Am**’ w 
rnfamting «tm*« €# fati fa IkW* wliumt, t% Hi 4, tW«?f 

»ift#n«4i»» will fa# fa 4Hfanrfn«ir- •■■ rUs 

| Iter W, JmSm fi««* il»# f«U*wb«g »%j4*tt*Vton m' ifa# i*Um mr, fa fin? 
^ntfatnlifa# nf tfa|fa*«wi# # H fa fawn fall t* n mci «*f itdrc-mfag 

fidfaffng faf H»f fa #44** Umtn tn fafanfaifasi *4' H»ttw»»ir # #mlt 



*m*mi *4 gtilitot* «ll l»fa tight «M ? faint fa n«nndn «allc4 

#4# #*f# fa tfa# ftillftgft ftfafaftifalt * t# if 
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fcAUOR OAK*. 


™t oak* with a abort wpiat Mr.** 1 *■««" 

tending almost to the *Um*t «f th* are > I h» 
S2SS tie, surrounded with atone step *«• .. «<• *\»«* 
them was the delight of old «<d and « 1*1* * "» »•**• b 

S iTsnmmer evenings i where the t hrarr mi m grate 
lebate while the Inter (m\wk %4 mti thtm '4 M*m* 
long might it have stood, had not t the m*f»* *’ «•' 

L 70 S overturned it at once, to the m*mi- i «»• »»*** 
inhabitants, and the vicar, wl- : > 

setting it in its place agam , but all hum* * "•* «£» . 
the tree sprouted fi«* ft time, then «»4 **<«« * *»* 

oak 1 mention, to show to what a hulk P>*n»«l "* fc * •«*> 

arrive; and planted this tree mtirt «*rt*»uty W »y». « 
appears frcmfcwlwt is kiwwn mmmmm u* #»r 

times, to bo to leww of Mmlkw for to petto * sV •*** 

fourhood t and tots** aaltemitto to* itoi to **** * tom* 

time®, could not bo to mM %tym «? ffctoto to totoM* to»fM 
nroper to assign so ipacfott* a *pl for to tpm m4 *$ «* ***** 

pea»le. ,, —W , .X 

o Two tpecte* of oak only m# *AmHte4 torn to fbm% H*#** ■$<****** 
rofar t and mMifam* iWwl atom* torn*?** Urn to#* totofowto* m 4 
pm wall; to qwrm rdur fo» mwfibelm, wpttor m*M *d to*#* fm 

ocher nedti are ttdd to hr mm wwfitt* 4*b*4Vf «k» * I 

+ Tito celebrated Cewtorp eelt* mpm m mm mm WplMtoi $ 

to the Eight Hon. t^auiy Sternum, •***• to** a »w warn*; 

1,0 yard# in oiwnmforrma?, and dm by to ftwto* A fwto I* MjfM to 
about $0 foet*mi4 if* prladfiai toll ettwwto II f«to tow to Mt fto 
Gwuttoto oak, at a foot from to ptttiti* It In «tomtoww* $#**« St ;>«*****, 

: Tho ibifaoak amt warty Ilf t|i**$i jwm§*i to tototo* mmatofa* ***• 
tee oootttor^Yorkt Haiti** *}**>. to Bw^» 1W Afcto* to ## |ta* ♦* 
at a y**d ftm to ground* *« M tot fo wwtt w towof ^ to« «a 

DotobH I to ground^ «m m dmmfomm H tok to* «to s ^ 

ba«a hotor* forming a totf ratofo 4 mmMm H mm, M # to* 


at to too; to WaEto* to* la Twwto« l« to awiaaf at aaM 

too boon at tot II * II tot in J* 

The Oalynoo to was wit of to topi mm 4 to fcM ka ow 

It -grew fo to wmttf of Maataotos iww mk mm*f 

s * v - * - . 

wtoto tw tig* In tel eoaftifiim, Ito aapawi ato af Itof to wwi 

•W The min trunk of to lira «w to tot mrf • Ml i» tow If 

tob^nla^o¥toto4^l^»fo^itoitotopl*»ito4 Wto 

ibtndiBg, it overgptto 4M to pmfo |» «m» MM to * *»* 

brnhtt, w umrbd ned from to «ey ito m«m Am to* p#i«^ to 

pounds.— E d. 




t si* lUmrn, it*r m$ f%**W | 


Tim ii wm turn. 


m 

On lit' Blnrhfno.'tr entitle then* in n *mm\ wood wiled 
Um4\ ii f i few rw, that wa* lately furmidied woli a 
iif onk* of n pcetdmr gr*mi,h ami great falnr ; they were 
tall ftiiti. taper lilt*' but, fttanding near together, had 
wit •mall head*, -• -only n little hrtmh, Without any large 
Utitba* About twenty year* ago, the bridge at the T m\ 
mmt Hampton Vmti , bring numb drmyed* nome tree* wero 
wanted for I Ho repair#* f hut were fiftV feet long withfitti 
hough, mul would meaaiire twelve inehr* diameter at tfni 
•itilo mul.* Twenty mieli tim did a torn ey or find in the* 
little wood, with thiii advantage. I fiat, many of thorn 
anawrml itw dear ri pi mu at aisty foot. The#e tmm mere 
Hold for 4220 mphw, 

In tim centra of thin grow thorn •fond nn oak* which, 
though nbapely mid tall on the whole, bulged nut into n largo 
ramwntmo about the middle of the •tom, On thin a pair inf 
raven* had lied their mudenr* fur mtrh a mrim m fmm f 
that tb# mk wm diatingniahod hv th# tit in of fit# lawn 
fw, Many mm tho attempt* of the neighbouring j nut ha 
I# gel ft thianyrin * the difficulty whetted their itmlbtationa, 
and each wm ambitiona »if aimrmniiting the mtlmnm Inal* 
lint when they mtmn I at the awrliing, it jotted out m m 
their way, and w »* an fur Iteynnd their gnt*p, that the moat 
daring lad# wen* awed, and *mhmiwled$ed the undertaking 
to tw too hmmtlmm, Ho the mmi# built on, neat upon 
neat, in perfect aeennty, till the fatal day arrived in which 
the wtftal am* |«» I at levelled, It wna in the month of 
February, when Ileum hirda natiaUy ait. The paw wait 
ftpftlted to the boil, the wedge* were ituteried into the 
nailing* the wood* echoed to the heavy blow# of the beetle, 
nr mallet, the fee maided to it* fall; but *tdf the dam mi 
oil* At ta»t, when it gate way, the bird wm* flung from tier 
mmi i and, though her parental affection draermi a belief 
fife wm whipped down by the t*ig» t which brought Iter 
dead lo the gwfwnd.t 

* Tta p** * * m §mm A iin» ***** will 0* fefe —fc*. 

♦ a awthi *• *aun«Mi « n* *f«, i# 

llfttiataiat fhel* %m» wit ffiiailr Uml u* U# i*t#a A «*|*low| 

W Mil tier dn$ m It# vf A *ow* nf *h*m 9 m4 h*4 p**i tawnglkl fmk mm® 
m «mg* Th 0 mm *ff M m Am A its# mm s i^4 *mp®4 h 

««4 «*st it ha u Wt I «smnI it# a#etirf mm 

tulW it ii»# fiH.| a*ei bin lm§km *$*$&** §»*>«« r>, 

t 3 




LETTER III. 

to -rut Mm 

The fbssi shells of this district, m-\ ■ ‘ ' ' « 

have fallen within mv oWv.- . 

in silence. And, first, I m« ’ •> - ‘ 

a specimen that wax ‘ • t 

the side of the Down, and J 1 u ' • '• 

its appearance, which, to an tw',1 .» * ■ ' . *<■ • 

petrified fish of about four inch* bout, Uw ««" !»»»«*« 
For a head and month. It » in «( t»«* 

Liniusan genus of twit ilk, and tins at**** of *n#fu 
called by Lister, rastdhm ; by Humphitis, mt mi» 
minus; by D’Argtwiiir, mm asm. » <-■ »«f > * -•» 

those who make collection*. rock'e mmb I i~, •» 

to several such in London, I new w»M t • th m 
entire specimen ; nor coaid I ever find in book* any 
ing from a perfect one. In the superb museum •« ImmuAmt 
House, permission was given me to Wtim tar Uh* Urtkchs j 
and though I was disappointed a* to the fernd, I was highly 
gratified with the aight »f several of the sheik tfcemmdvps m 
high preservation. This bivalve Is only knows to tftfcahifc 
the Indian Ocean, where it flsea itself to a aonpfcftn, known 
by thenameyoryOTiid. 

Cornua ammonk* are very cnmm»« about thk etUag*. An 
we were cutting an inclining path up the Hanger, Iks 
labourers found them fmmt-nUy on that stsrp, just wsbr 

the sod, in the chalk, tun! of a eonsiderabfe «m»- In tbo 
tana above Wdlhttad, in Ilia la Em»Ju*L iWv §#§ 

i ir » « wwm- wwww* ww-wm- w W w W t w Wwm Wm-w 


* There iietiJlege to the wretef K** * 1 m 4, wmwtwUe te 0* y u mm f » 
poBMMsef d»«Cfer)t*«tsti*i»ife" The mm *t U |> ge yaefce m, twsuwe 

Bttli and Briatol. Tl,i» h« «W f « ,i w i, , 1^4, .u* 

St. Keynn, from whom the floe tehee its am*, weSM twee he e e*HM>t 

wood, full of venomou, lerpettM, »i,d her yM|«M Il»« <tm mmm, 

wM£«ai tenia their •kept.-flee ftpAkft imstfrm ft »teu < mi m. 

P* 3d2.— Ret, J, Mtifoia, 


ms ■>«?>»! v. 


i 










called rust balk 

In "Wolmer Farc.it, I mt but om wt t of etane, rslM 
the workmen sand, or famt atom. Thw u mmrdh 


will not eut without 


succeed for pavement 
saltncss prevailing wi 

a, imauM*, probably, mmw : «*f 

thin % the min Nn Ifw* ski m t«# 

pieccs.f ‘Though this 
vinegar, yet both the 
formant strongly in tn 
will not bear wet, yet 
thin strata of blue rag 
excellent for pitching 
budding of dry walk 
fencing, much iu use 

stoic is too ban) i# he on Itjr 

white part, and et#n tlio blue r%% 
literal aesda* Though ifu* whit* atoaa 
in amy quarry, it interval*, tVrv* an* 

, which resist *mn and ftw*!* w«4 #iw 
of stable#, path#, and mid ft# 

against banka, a valuatd# «# 

in this fillup i and far mmlmm «t 

roads. This rug is rit 
to a smooth face ; but 

gpd and stubborn, and will twt tow 
ii very durable s yet* as tHswu 

are shallow, mid lie cte 
but at considerable m 
some blocks tinged w 


whieh seem to no nm 
now and then balk of 




2*1 

J . ‘ , t 


iukoii rtf 




than enclosure*; 


The quantity of rni« that 









foiril-wooi, of ft pftfor and mftft mint*** nhWk It* 
mhaWfcant® caltucf ftp? bat, upon * mm mmm mtwn* w*4 
trial by fir#, 1 mvM rfi«roir«*r making m %hm it 



# Mt *f MgflmtJUt* 

t Old ptopk hro ft*#ow4 ikt, t* « trimmli tw * 

covered tltms tree*, Sit tho top, % tfc# iM ##•** wfcfci Sat l**fM »t«« *| # 
apace where they we r§ tmtmiM. itwn «m* ijw m***#*, &«# 4m* 

thte teem to he a- fiutrifol mb** I *t MOii **«& ##%* *4i * 

Or. Hate* taltb, w Tfiot the wirattb of «tw «*#tK *t ««» ««J»n *#* 

bai an {nRtttnce In \mmmm a the** m mil m il* «iU*p «f «t* e****,*' 
■from a frming t« a thawing walo, k mmtirt*, torn* «** 

Not. $0, 1731, ft Httlt mow haeiitf Mtm h 0» n^, w 1 * rf**** 




!tur« Qm»m, 



This lonely domain is a very agreeable baimt for many 
sorts of wild fowls, which not only fremient it in the winter, 
but breed there in the summer ; such m lapwing*, snipes* 
wild-duck*, and, aa 1 have discovered within these tew ywirs, 
teals. Partridges in vast plenty are bred in good mmmm§ 
on the verge of this forest, into which they hive to make 
excursions; and in particular, in the dry nmmiier of 174# 
ami 1.741, and some years after, they swarmed to Midi n 
degree, that parties of unreasonable sportsmen killed 
twenty and sometimes thirty brace in a dny/t 

But there was a nobler aperies of game in ibis forest, 
now extinct, which 1 have heard ohl jmople say nbmitidr’d 
much before shooting living became so common, find that 
was the heath-cock, or black game. When 1 mm it, lit tin 
bov, I. recollect one coming now and then to my father'# 
tafdc. The last puck remembered was killed about thirty* 




It is now more than thirty y«tr* «jpt that W 



»I to tul© wry dtw in tht« fomt §It%*\ sod to 
oottfry tttrtn iti out* to Winslwir, In lb# <•»«»# of tin* 
iinttttinr ^ tbry mught rw *t 4 £, wttw of which dmwml 
tilwwiliiiaiy dtv«*r*irm ; but, in the* following winter, when 
bind* were aim carried off, mrh lino cliiwi were 
Midi M m*nml the ratmiry t*#H?ple for matter of till mid 
Wonder for year* nOomanifi, 1 pnw tnynr»lf otio of the 
yontnim pricker* ringlo out n Mag from the herd, ®ml »n«t 
<)is»<- it wn# the ttio»t rnriom* t . rut of netiriiy 1 mrer 
beheld, • «#ii|«Tior to anything in Mr, A*tleyV riiltn^HRltooi. 
The esrrtioti* made by the how and deer tmteh riw^W 
nil %m ctjwtafiotiis, ! hough the former greatly oxrrlled the 
latter m uprrd , When tin? devoted dorr 4 -ju* wparated 

Iron's tin companion*, limy gave him, by their watche*, law, 
they r »d*4 tt # for twenty minute*; when* rounding their 
Imm#., tis# tio}i«ili^i wen* permitted t# pnmic* and s moil 
fgaUmit urctie entiled. 




m 


mmm num art. 


bo possessed of ismnfao<#d m gallantly, Ttw* Wnkhmm Hmhn 
at length committed such ettomitfot* that ih^rmmrmi mm 
forced to interfere with that m*tm* and aafuitmtarx art 
called the Black Act,* which mm mn%pf®hm4m m*m* it %m$m 
than any law that ever wm fmn ed before ; ami, ibrrrfot^ 
a late bishop of Winchester, when urged u% 

Waltham chase, f refused, fmm a motive w*?Hhr id 1 # *>*«. 
late, replying, that “ It had done mischief mm$k »lmi4y ,4 
' Oar old race of deer-stealer* are baldly yi ’ It 

was but a little while ago that, over their jtfo tber i# 
recount the exploits of their wit ft; mwh m w-airfang tlm 
pregnant hind to her lair, and when tV mlf mm 
paring its feet with a penknife to the ijiitck, to i" »t« 

©scape, till it was large and fat enough t« tie |i|l«| Up* 
shooting at one of their neighbours with a MM.* m * 
tumip4eld, hr moonshine* mistitliitg him for a 4r*r A «ii 4 
the losing a dog in the following mmmkmmy mmtwmn 
Some fellows, smp-Hmg that a ealf ti#w*fjtiM wm - 
sited in a certain spot or thick fern, went wiih « k 
surprise it; when the parent hind rwiM nut «f Um» M|e> 
anti taking a vast soring, with ail her fort rfo*** 
pitched upon the neck of the dog, and bf**k«* it fh*m m $nu 
Another temptation to idtattw* and #jmrtit>g, wit* « 0 **^’, 
her of rabbits, which pmmmd all tfe hilMka «#*! 4rv 
places; but these being iiieonvvmmit to the htnitoto^SL «* 
account of dw t r b ufrow,, whm they own* u» «dto •*«, 
d «f> permitted the wuhtry peupU* *» «|| 

Soeh forests and m»U% wb,*» tWr tUermni* to im» 
gulartass *re removed, are jrf ooo«uier*btr rnn'm to onwl). 

P** Mi 

tWr lime; and with mho ; , r i . • • , 

md tWf ^ < ^^ c * wk * ««*• 

+ This chase remain* mm.. W !(.,» 4 „ . . , , , „„ 

a«E& " fe y*=~ ! : ; • v ■ 

«ouI4 employ blaaelf, by nm.eg furl, m.ktaf £££ 2J^ ** ****** 





M 

Ht# mmnp fart* i «f lfe«* fturiA «f 0»*v4 .«*** fe*# #« 
mlwilldl rJiittt* I *#*% hv ms <44 iw«#4 lairs* fo*> *** iW 
f&im* 3 # lanSidkft, tif tnr»«r*£ m3 lir* ♦*# 1 4*** W***,^*t 
mwer M#nu2*** f - rt.irjv**# 11 

lit# rrn^m* 1 j*r***i#m*\ * fe* j* at** rtrf^4*-4 **« wr*«s*r. 
tiffin §t|§*f$ cf*!## (‘I’imn r*. flu % •* n , 14 |**c-t* m§% #1$ f$w* il?«* *i 
gmm*#* nii4 liitt-W ih* 4<<"* it- tfentwg 

Though (In 4 wi it I* ms-4 M«it ( # 2&| 

** I# blim isfl Hist **'**!#, Url*c#|* I #W»4 V ***** %f s 4 *s|ft 3 jff$rf ; , 

#tit grig, hog, W*th mu% ft *»■*«*■ £.-?*<-, «i* $<■ m. $* 3 
1 ril.l 1 ahijMtfMg. awl «'^44Mmenl sn 1 •••■ <' >4 < ■ m* n -><-n ." 

vd, ttt lit?* f 4rr#l , 'Maw-h <«* Ipr4 #«-•.< .. t <kr,.£ !*« f > ■ « 1 

ilryiiew *4" lli* *a*i t-r *1 K< . fire * m<- ;i <f; ; Me4 

I tint. ltl#*‘ rtllr-Sl || : * v ’t t*» 4 t.ra4. *s *0 fair I»sir-^ S h« 

tir4|$*%* lint* Is *** n « otvmvn..* M* 4 <t>* 1i>* *4w&c t. 

HMHnlf* Hll 4 afert*- %-U'xi "t *« o.i ) r**! 

Ttl* |4* 4 fe*f tjsr## •;*. f M- ( uW-'O tfee- < <4 <* hi « 4 

h#«ih« < 1 ^.* t* r«*iiti#tn*4 # y#oog *41 *j*?H**t s,|> tut 

IWirli |*n4rr fer«* *** f«T raMfe* * %U»Mf ?r i«|;c 4 4 

filff*% |l<# «r# f Its*- SN**4#, Cth?»*#*#***r* IW t<#i 4 

gt%iii$s4 # tii tliil IW I#i*tf4tr4t *4 «*■#*# o*4l*os$ *» t** W> tret? 
Iiiit #«i«l|irr nti4 4* 1 * 11,4 il«* rtf**#*t f*nitp| 
life?? til# ri|i4#fH wf H ,. m»4, ; tW *««,4 lw«t^ ip* it# 

*?«* Ir»#ir* #f n## It* W lnwf 

Til### n* t^r-f I^Imv |4#r«> *s<3l| -a 

H^tlltHrii*t *.sr curt hmi*L «««< !* .tu**s^r tiiwi tilfcijt# ♦«!!* *i**-»r 
Mill iiftrtt I Is* c^ssii^if ■*■ ,, r«s 4 <wf, 

1 ll*rl M titlrsfs^msi. Mh** |-«r * < mA At <‘4 «|# 4 

PHUmtit t«* lift Iwiii*#* tlvi* Is* ^4 *«s If'** <f|***t|*r -Wl t««''n 
'tliil* tile'll mwi II iii4-|»*' :, #tcf nl Iftc'istt-fe-r «lstiini».«,,. 

•i# *wit#rf%c4 ti»wls »it3i #«*4 # 1*4 «a*w4i -4 fete , «##-! 

t|»nt AlmlxM n*» *M H«N*P<* t wl^fi Itefe < AM« 

I# tlinl t«rtiii r l»# I fee'll fe#4 «|i|<iv fee ^ ■# f4&* $m it s^si'r^ 

tu^4 IW #H I*# I if# Cllj *4 It* t 
Oil !•# w| tW ffpitt rwttc|*ir%p * <4 t> *i Ot* 
ii«©4 t«» mUmrn*®, m !*»*<*<*, c4 iW «4‘ 

Wmhhm I#*.!#*, iifa<tb*f* »iv* 4( 

tfew tww «* «¥it?sina'it titfllMi fe^tf ,4 *H 

* l^t Sfeti l$k%t%pt *t# *#*«•< i# 4 n|4 jMNMkMS UNP'f i,*! $*fj W *t «4 «■ 

c #| «#ir» 



andbrushwood for the former j while the farm* at ( ir.-»tlMini, 

S5iw*fc .S’ ViT™.,.™ 

nit and deliver the material# at the »pot. i «•* uimom 
me^tio? because I look upon it to be of wry remote 


cut 

I ___ 

antiquity. 


LETTER VIII. 

10 THS SAM'S. 

Os the verge of the forest, as it » now eimjmseribod, ttv 
three considerable lakes ; two m Oakhangcr, of which 1 haw 
nothing particular to say; and one called Bm «, or Bran a 
Pond, which is worthy the attention of a naturalist or a 
sportsman; for, being crowded at the upper end with 
mllows, and with the cares ccspifma, clumpy awlgn, it 
affords such a safe and pleasant shelter to wild duck*, toala, 
snipes, &c. that they breed there. In the winter this covoit 
is also frequented by foxes, and sometime* by phwmant* ; 
and the bogs produce many tntnmw plant*.t 
By a perambulation of Wolmer Forest and the Holt, 
xobAb in 1685, and the eleventh year of Charles th» Fire*, 


-• U/WI mw*?vwvmwwvt0£ w« wmwm 

fefcher side, with which I am not «o wolf acquainted, tho 
bounds on thla side, in old times, earn* into Binawood, and 
extended to the ditch of Ward-ltt-hwn Park, in which aland* 
the curious mount, called King John** Hill, and I swig* Hill, 
and to the verge of Hartley M audit it, called Mftudutt*bateb ; 
comprehending also Shortheath, Oakhanger, and Onh-wooda ; 
a large district, now private property, though mm belonging 
to the royal domain. 

♦I mean that sort which, iWn« into tail tsaawwk*, Is catted by the f»»**w** 
(omits * oorroptlon I suppose of towels. 

Wild docks and teal also breed in the thick heather In the NrtfhhMU' 

■ ■ 

f For which evuauit Letter uam% te Mfc itoriflfMfc 



womm rom. 


n 

It is remarkable, that the term purlieu is never oner men- 
tionod in this long roll of parchment. It contains, bewrfe* 
the perambulation, a rough estimate of the value of the 
timbers, which were considerable, growing at that time in t he 
district of thollolt; and enumerates the officers, superior 
mi, inferior of those joint forest s, for the tiro© being* tnd 
their ostensible fees and perquisites* In thou© days, as at 
present, there were hardly any trees in Wolmer Forest. 

Within the present limits 'of tin? forest are throo ©on* 
tiderablo lakes, Horner, Cranmer, and Wolmer; all of 
which are stocked with carp, tench, e©R and perch : hut the 
fish do not thrive well, because the water is hungry, and the 
bottoms nr© a naked sand. 

A eireumstanee respecting these ponds, though by m 
means peculiar to them, I cannot pass over in silence s and 
that i% that instinct by which in summer all the kint% 
whether o ion, cows, calves, or heifers, retire ©ormiantly to 
the water during the hotter hours; whom, being tmm 
mmpt from flies, and inhaling the ©oolites# of that elciimiii# 
some belly deep, and some only to mid-leg, they ruminate 
and sola©© thomselvta from about ton in the morning tiU 
four in the afternoon, and then return to their feeding. 
During this grout proportion of the iky, the© drop much 
dung, in which insects nestle, and so supply food for the flab, 
which would he poorly subsisted, but for this ©ontingeticy. # 
Tims Nature*, who is a great economist, eottreri* the mw* 
ation of one animal to the support of anot her ! Thomson, w ho 
wan a nice observer of natural occurrences, did not let this 
pleasing circumstance escape him* lie pays in his 

* A various gwip the licnls and flock* wmptm i 
m fJiti ©m my Itaak* 
tea© ramfoating lie ; while elhvrs stand 
Half In tli© Sc ml, mid* often toading, dp 
Tha ©ireling wwfmm*** 

Wolmer Fond, to called, I suppose, for mnmmm sake, ** 

• Till* MMft pmvm wlmi an awimi# filwwr Mr. WM» wm »f 

S trimng fuels and drr«mo*nr^§ in to»f#fy, )(• might 

t« tilt stovt ilwi m w<mnmte*l in Naiurr, \U*\ wtow «attl# nr ©usttAifif 
1« the wmmf, they wl*l.*k ntf «a»l cftMtiUtit* t*f Si**#, whkh wm frtrtty 4#v*»?#4 
hf tlit Sul* whirl* mwuiiMs atom itom, md ito##, »w*f# tfo* lib# 4m$ t mm t* 
Stout mkh totto-Ra* 




a large irregular mn at tin® iwrth+mt ©«nirr # which u 
not take into fcb® rodkoM&g* 


from fowlers, lit til day bug# m the w?nfc? im#jn »ii # 


flocks of ducks, teaJ», ttift widgeon*, *if tamo*# drtiwnwafttma; 
where they omen, ami idara and te»t, ifaro****!*#**. * 1 
ni 
to 

in the brooks and meadow* % retimtiiig again «r*«H th** dawn 
of the morming ! Had thia lake an mm «*r two wwtw* and 


groups of cattle, emu render thia nserst *i remark »f4^ an fit# 
great quantity of coins Ilia t acre bund in it* tml aimitt 
forty year® ago** 


LETTER IX 


to fin Haiti, 





AY Lift IIOM, 


The grantees that the author remember*, are,— Brigadier* 
General Emanuel Scroope II owe, anil his lady, Knprrla,, mini 
was- a natural daughter of Prince .Rupert, by Margaret 
Hughs; a Mr. Mordaunt, of the Peterborough family, who 
married a dowager Lady Pembroke ; Henry llilicin Lrggo 
and lady ; and now Lord Stawei, their son. # 

The lady of General Howe lived in an advanced age, long 
surviving her husband; and, at her death, left behind her 
many curious pieces of mechanism of her father's count rurf* 
ing, who was a distinguished mechanic and artist; t m well 
as warrior: and, among the rest* a verv complicated clock, 
lately in possession of Mr. Elmer, the celebrated game 
painter at Farnham, in the county of Hmrey. 

Though these two forest* are only parted by a narrow 
range of enclosure*, yet no two soils mn be more different; 
for the Holt consists of a strong loam, of u miry tint nr**, 
carrying a good turf, and abounding with oaks Hint grow to 
ho largo timber ; while Wolmer is nothing hut a hungry, 
sandy, barren wastes 

The former, being all in the parish of ttinstw], is shout 
tarn miles in extent from north to south, snd near as tmirh 
fram east to west, and contains within it many woodland* 
and lawns, and the Gnat Lodge where the grantees reside, 
and a smaller lodge called (loose Green ; ami is abutted on 
by the parishes of Kingsley, Krifnritom, Farnham, and 
Bentley, all of which have right of common. 

One thing is remarkable, that, though the Holt hm been of 
old well stocked with fallow-deer, unrest ruined by any pales or 
fences more than a mmnum hedge, yet they were never seen 
within the limits of Wolmer; nor were t he ml deer of Wohuer 
mm known to haunt the thickets or glade* of the Unit, 

At present the deer of the Holt are mneh thinned mid 
reduced by the night-huntera, who perpetually lkurass them, 

* A* /*"* f**mt*» tlmh, lit# pnqwty iwritml t# item*#* I #», §fn%, 
******* le tht tfttfi* Henry U$p> mnl iHt Urn, m4 Item. Anmmm 
•t mtetm 4mik II wm inkmimi by hk r!4t»i ***^-. ICfc 
♦J** Ea|»o. lam fang hmn tfe*» rrj*u#*l imvMw «*f hm p %$ 

ftmm m •sJnctau mtimtiiy ihm b» mm m*r«ly it* »? iW m mm 

ttmmmum. Tint mm ***** m im% by * tstwy* |p*4» 

wt wht mmmummu 4 k i» Protr* Hnmn *bmi Ut# %w 1*** 

f m **?»,«* W»Ip|® * it l*mm* 

•**» »§pr»tta% v*i» til, p* 




flg fWAU4)WIU 

in spit© of the effort* of numerow t*irr* 
penalties that have been pot in f* r ’ „ 
as they hare been detected, and rrw.en 
of the law. Neither flow i»r tmpwmmmt. 
them? so impossible i* i- - „ - 

which seems to bo inhmmt m human natotr* 

General Howe turned out #*m<* German *«»4 )»■*« and 
sows in his forest*, to the Rival terror of Urn nr»*?W>»«ift«*i»| j 


i %mf rrp s mu 4 tJi-r wwm 
in fom itwm* m 

*1 Imhy |*» %\w lnntl 
' * i m $i 4t*t#r 

it to r*tinffui*li *hr spin*. «f *jMrf«ig, 


of timber, e*m*i*tM-.;r *»i 


in a riotous manner, 


computed measure, from water carriage, *« from ifc# tow* 
of Cherteey, on the Thame* j but now it is M half that 
distance, since the Wry is made navigable up t*» ite tow# «# 

Godtiming, in the county d Surrey, 


I,FTTKtt X. 


Ii has been my misfort une never to ba»«* ba*J 







apipw bn#* iiiitl liMfig thrill liy till' kitdinn !w\ m\wm thr| 
Ware miffocatini # 

AnotW ifitdligonl j mmm him infonw'd mo lltuf * tt«i 
mm a actitKilboy ni ftrt$$hllto!mi»toni\ in Htnmox* a urnii frwg- 


beaeh, and flint many |fooplt» found mdbmn mmm% tint 



thtii (todgiul in tlnnr ii***!*, lioth apwiro will brMfti again 
mm 5 for I by my Fmma of tot ymr % that voting limmta 
cama forth m Into m Hojitomtor %\w \n%\i*- A w not tlnmn 


* fi will tw ***n If* i M* *t»i Hr, Wfeit* mm» 

Ub** Mm «t**i <w**tt*i** mt-wUmW? m *Mt tmwity, M^rngk 

lit fa* fyfr4 In htmg'mg for**n 1 *n* «! ifa W*» mutwi 




nett is still A based \m I mu t ' * *, % < 1 * * * 

nett built on the next my ef fbt »§»«!, « mm m mf «H4 »*• * 

It is curious that Mr, WMt* «i*4 Mr. GNdftti wfc* mm m 

strongly inclined in ItftMtr of flit torpidity 4 *Aw«sl4 *if $mm. %mm 

able to bring forward mm dtddid ha t* p# tMr & m*ww Um, ft*. 

* This may bo nmmunl far U \K*- ***;.<*' .» ^ t > r n ■. 
they am fly, both old and *«<•.,-» 
to this country has been ffcfftM.—'gk 
t It Is the 

X Nothing cm he more mmM m peiff xhm tW mim 4 lid* m 

I b»f«srvn ; ; • . , . * . >" . 1 

parents in succession, darting at Ik# a# mmm*4 If Hr, 







trmMlm : Mr. Uerham suppose®, in Kay*® Ffiibinpiiiea! 
Letters* that he has discovered three. In these, them m 
•again ut instance of some very common birds that have a* 
yet no English name* 

Mr, Stiilingfleet makes a question whether the black-cap 
(mctmilla atracapilla } be a bird of passage! or not, 1 think 
there is no doubt of it ; for in April, in the first flue weather, 
they com© trooping ail at one© m them?' parts, but are never 
seen in the winter. They are delicate songsters, 

Numbers of snipes* breed every summer in some itiotfiy 
ground on the verge of this parish. It is very amusing to 
sec the cock bird on wing at that time, mul to hear his 
piping and humming notes. 

I have hint no opportunity yet of procuring any of Ihoftu 
mice which I mentioned to you in town. The person that 
brought in© the lust gays they are plenty in harvest, at 
which time 1 will take care to get more ; and will endeavour 
to put the matter out of doubt, whether it be a nomlescrlpf 
species or not* 

I suspect much there may be two aperies of wifter-mtiet 
Bay says, and lAmmm after him, that the wator-mt is web* 
footed behind. Now, l have discovered it rat on the banks of 
our little stream that is not web-footed, and yet is an excel- 
lent swimmer and diver: it answers exactly to the mm urn* 
fhihim of Limuouif (see fyd. Nat.) % which, he says, 41 mini m 
fmm tit urimtur 9 " u swims and dives in the water. 1 1 1 should 
bo glad to procure one “planti* palmati*” “with webbed feet/* 
Linmeus seems to he in a puxxlo about his mu* 
u amphibious mouse,*’ and to doubt whether it differs from bin 
mu$Urre$tri * , 14 land mouse,” which, if it be, as he allows, 
the M mm mrmik mpiU t &mmU hrmhpurm r, M “ short* tailed, 
large-headed field-mouse, of Kay, is widely different front 
tho water-rat, both in six©, make, and maimer of lifts 

* Bulk iftire* mi womlmeks brw*4 freely In lf« fttflgbtwwfbmi*! af W<m4«*** 
Wmmt. Th« btwr but© alwijr* imr wp, whkh am 4*qn»u#4 #tt » 

4tj bank* A* mm m the ffp »r« fiatrW, rtw ymi * g nr# rmmfml t« w#§ 
•wftmpir Hir Cftarlr* Taylor «? f«r mmy }mm M*t f 

bit few a m.?i4e # f fmmg wnwlrcwk* *m l*i# mbit* *m th« U&ilt nf Jum, !£#,, 

f Mwy fitrwtti in tbe f»%hb<**irii*swf of ike riv#r Tkwiwtt b**« mmrnd 
iliit ii«« w#m \w» mtktlm uf water-rai#, Tbi# Urn rnimu fmm 4m 
§mw» ©f tfit mmmmt Mm way mt Hiving torn mm mimml§$§ m At nn» 

Ik# nnt $ mi a&iseMag tmi dwifwiiif tti# 
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As to the faloo, which I mentioned in town. I shall tali 
the liberty to send it down to you into Wales : presuming 
on your candour, that you will mow mo )f it should appear 
as familiar to you as it’i* strange to in* 1 . Tli***i«l* mntmt^L 

“ qualm dices . . . antehac fuim, Ufa cum n*t ! '* 

“what would you say it wan before, when such an* tb# 

remains P ” 

It haunted a marshy piece of ground in qnml «f w»id 

ducks and snipes; but, wW. it t» shot, had j»*» k««w|«t 
down a rook, which it wa* tearing in pirem 1 r*m»«t malm 
it answer to any of our English hawk* j neither could I find 
any like it at the curioua exhibition of stuffed binl* in ffpnno 
Gardens. I found it nailed up at the end of a barn, whirl 
is the countryman’s museum. 

The parish I live in is a very abrupt uneven country, lull 

of hills and woods, and therefore full of bird*. 



LETTER XL 

TO THIS SAMIS. 


% ||#f 

It will not bo without impatience that l shall wait tor \ >*m 

thoughts with regard to tli a film i as to its weight, breadth, 

&e., I wish I had set them down at the time , but, «<> tins 
best of my remembrance, it wcighid two pounds and eight 
ounces, and measured, from wing to wing, tbirty.««ight 
inches. Its cere and find, were yellow, auvl the «*» s 

eyelids a bright yellow. A* it bad (men killed 4**», 
and the eyes were sunk, I could make no good obwrvMtmn 
on the colour of the pupils and the ink*. 

The most unusual birds I over observed in ih<-*. 
were a pair of hoopoes, (ignpa,)* which ran* ***«*«] vmm 
ago in the simmer, aud frequented *« ores i 


* A pa'rof bmp*. tore W4 to iw», ,** w ,« .11 «*, «, 

gnmnai of sMy m tots urn i. ,i„. g***,* 4 re*. «* ..... ,» 

the markets m Fa4-fo 


\ 2 Co\ 
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the viLage, yield nothing but th« bull'* to**!, »r n «SW« 
thumb ( gobimfluvmtilk capital**), * tfw trout {Iruttafmun 
tilis ), the eel (anguilla), t the lnmporn (fomjxrlra pare* t$ 
flumatilu), and the gtickle-baek (phcitutm 

We axe twenty mile* from the *•*, «• many 

from a great river, and therefore nee but littl" <>f *> <* f»*r»lv. 
As to wild fowls, we have a few* team* «*f duefe# bred <» the 
moors where the snijte* brewl ; and multitude# of widgeon* 
and teals, in hard weather, frequent our lake* i« the f*.rv#l. 




that it caste up the fur of mien uric! I m imumm m mmm m 

E 11 te, after the manner of hawks s mhmi ft* % like « *fcg» it 
what it cannot eat. 

The young of the barn-owl are not easily raised* m thry 
want a constant supply of fresh mice; wbmm the rmetig of 
the brown owl will eat imliumwinafrly all that m ppiiigiiti 
snails, rats, kittens, puppies, magpies, and any Ittid or 

carrion or offal 

The house-martins Imre eggs still, anil aosiafa pmmg. Tim 
last swift I observed w m about the Slat m August i it mm 


erntati, still appear; but I have mm m hlmh*m$rn lately 
I forgot to mention, that I one* mm m Christ Vkm 


second species, appeals m tte Hwt^ S | 0#£*& M » , 

me common eel. — W. I. 






fattftettf i»»iprlni ItrliMi I mu t whirl* trcw ke§*i hy him In muttiirmtft!* 
T* m*m |i«r« in tm m % wmnmmty *»n the »ui<*meftt In iftw 


ffcwtal? HI it* *t*i KuvrtitWr II* I8&4* * 

# # » i. SM-aSts* «**.*•*..**.. u t 



• tl# gmiMkif flMilattfy In whifh th#y tmm k«|»t k»r arotwt «% » ; mi m 
mmlHi ditm I*### into * tmmmu with % fkw tuiMof tlenl 

it....* , . i ^ * 


imiiftity whirl* they 4i*|4fty««4 In ike l#|rr »$«re Inin wkfoh they kif kwti 
tt*Sf#4*ir* ? 4 ; f*wgt»wlfif tajmlly along the talinttt «f lk«* b#x v ®**’* , i**li»g ky tint 
§*»*% in ikr l«jn *ml lkr« tkmwitig thrinwlftr* off m If I# fly* 

| r.««tgM f^Sr n <uffrfrt| unv «f tkrttt In «n*r **f thr kttf#* W hit’ll M'lftt’il 

it mah tk*» gn*tr*i r*»grn?r», m*\ ilimmml tt gimilty, *m4 thru ihrtiftl lift 
t *«*«4* iktmigh ikn k*i#» w#k iU j*w* eftlrtnlrfl, rhwlng them ffwm 

*£*«*> in *!«,**% wMh * *»»»|», ovinring tin* titttnwl *u**My In f»ht*ir* ill 
ft44tli»*wl **iyj*H «f tin* *itrr*kk (met. Tim flint w«r» ih*»«* nffrml in th# 
w$n4» nf itwiiii i*»4 ikn «•#»•» wm 4i*|*ky#ti ; nil lit® 

Inm* #t»w4it»f tngeihrr »« «k*» r#4 of ll»e k*»ft ii whieli ik«y ftif® &4» i##4 
ri»,#Ilit| «v?r, *t # ft#4 kiting «rk wlkrr Ithe •*» litany ri*»» tittering 

at lit* ilf»y# i 4t«i|fen*kk gtiilng wfuntlu I *w*w# famd il»l my 

l*# i# «#*# **» k«m£*y ft* *«• w%nm nmm lim# in l« v«firii*lr4 I# fly*wicklit| 
lit*!* I *■** in In «k*#»; i#4 I llien iriril m I’rf4 iki*w with 

milk»A \ kni i fit# \h«f iwjiwM* H*w W«f w**» fn»#n¥rr» f« If n with 

iftMiiy | «# n ft i4e ti t r fetr #fff *a* |iftr# in itr«w wkk k IumI famM 

’Hfttl wills fhr frrttwg milk kwf »n«wntr4 rsrrr4il*|iy Wtll f IWW 

king t«im 4 k|r II : tke kftti Wftf# p»ftklr 4 In frr 4 wukmil 


** 4 ftlhw mi W*-f M?ftrk*4 l« *W *i4e *4 llir Wft in whM» tkny wtf# ktyl 
M nftilf tn# ik# ifnukl# «*f fr<*|ing llirtn, k«l »tm, by iltrurllng l m 

&Wm4t4 I# «tmr%ing ike «i4wi»i« wkmitt ikrir #«m funk ky 




animal Itself felling at its® mm faUiftt *M M* mm*#*#** 
cowering mr tilt d#*tt«4 $y, will* IH 1 m* 4 &««** «**«* ** **Nkf *c 

«©ettre its prey* When lire Itisirf «*» ***** f*r4&, •********•(# 

were imawlfatfiy dated ami tin Hy tn *!#&?«** t«fc#* *.« 4^# I**! 



ban in front of Its cage, I taw ft**pns*y fd*«r4 < pw# «f u*vi wntat 



on the other h«mi» i baft pi a % l# lb# *<*** 4 H«m W *&* 
eommenetd limping after it* They inmI 4 *»t lit t»#t *taa i$*#y mm 

hungry, but they never vdWwi a if* 

u In the day-time they mmrum#* ti mmmA mgettef t* a wmm *f \bm 




w»i worthy of observation and plrawnl i nr. miicdi, Timvta 
tmuml tn*h& mmt acceptable*, though it did not refuse raw 
&mh when offered ; no that the notion, that huts go down 
ehimtmy* and gnaw men** h imnu mm m no improbable story* 
While I amused myself with thin wotubwful quailrupf*d/ 1 
Mw it aovoral times confute the vulgar opinion, that bats, 
when down cm a flat surfaee, r annul got on the* wing again, by 
fitting with great vnm' from the floor. It ran, 1 obtwiwtl, 
with more dispatch than I wm aware* of; hut in a most ridi- 
culous and grotesque maimer.* 

Haiti drink on the wing, like swallows, by sipping tli*> 

nniKft* nJfk*»«gH wvIgHt *»f lb# «tiitml ***** tin than ten »lrv1»t*i»* 

It w#« in \h# nrrntfif if mi i! r*tni> *kw« 1** it* f«**l : 0,j« il 

f* 4 tritit*r4 irso|«*m!r4 lo himtpf rstfwtnl*** «l *J»r* loj* <4 $J*r» m$»* ft 
ikp w*f««r !i»t* flrji»ttr4 ftrnn 0* M, *ti4 in iti*, n« Jr** non in M* tt**itttrf 
«tf irr-littg, itmrn w*# * mmkvA *|j*y«rti<*ti Mctnu il»<* twrittf* m4 IH# 
ftlpbltfll# t tin* Ut»#t in 4onU«f »»***■•« it* In *4, Tier mtimal i**!4(Pfitlf 
l*irj«*«# *p»li» frfnwftW !« fcrr ***** pmWmn* Sit** inntc rnnOtbrstib fwtfti# lit 
#lett»i?*g !»**** tf* tiling lb d**i m $lm oinwtinw ii « retafe, 

pmUftg *H)i tl ||**» t*#if «r, *4«brr *i4# fi*ntt ftir H*m4 in iti» t»il, »it 
immHig » •inog)*! liter 4*Mnn tl*# mi44t* nf Pip ttnetu tin tnrmlfiiiiit #f 
|l*r *«*#* wm tf f*e ing lk*» nowi llifwigb lit# jM4«, itiii llwivfef 

w ttn tfi« tfSM *f **# *** bm, ssiyiwtlffg i*i *I#« » s#wty 

bw i f»*»«t fitting, fmm it# fMW#r m ft« t*iit4 ftp 

m4 * J®w#, hf sir# #*4 *4 iwibnH ii rising mnm$\f In it« tkw* nr I# lit# 4*%.| 
•14## wf if## o»g#. It •»*# »#mW *« 4rf**9r||f viiMii ill# M0# «f lltr mtcmbKiiv 
4ii i«i #«f *4 itwi «f oirtihnf, Tlw 4#«n yot# 

*4 it «t»# uni 4#f »«4 mm winoyH in iliift ii fi«m 

# 4# N #14# l# Ii, t|rr|*sfig if Mitt M4mt in *t*n nirwilimnri *4 wing# i 

an tl### Imt ummi ffmtobm #nn> nwnnt. In lit# #t#ning *1*,# mm 

im W 4m4n lb «Mt* tiill #Ii#**» tl i«*il nidi fmm itjuntip,, 

md mm krp mwfetly t*p In a«i*n#t | nn4 It ihw# #n#i»li«n» mm 

Im 4#f#» «i tip* m4 *4' wMrli fwrbit it 4i#4« tin #^#t «*## 
i«H d»#» «M if hm$ m%*4 ml wry ti«lJ# bor. M 

With tl# |##r«»4i#g #«!**, Mr, tbnnrU who <Hnl Mr, fbnirlt onnwn* 

nfnik#l i*i ii# Mlrr p»tii#nt«i# rr*pr^iiig it*# &w»t» 

wtiiati p*t*» p»t*ti*|r4 in it*# tknr«#4inp <4 lint tw4|r l#r 1814, 

Whmm mm fam t«4 i*» lift lift# in lift •rbftiiftft* 

If nm-itU *t*m fmm lift pwn in tt#» l#*l 4 I«« m»Mmi 

4 i bii <« in# bl T|r «*tr i^iiW t#nui iW i si 

liwf wIM lift #n4 ItrWftt* rnmlmgM* grnmtly, «it»ut wry mmftmwkd 

wall fflbf / »#*» 4 iIm* wmii fronwinfi, wiili «*» 4 il« nwi 

vtlh# **r-K T» tl» 

• It iSm wwfl i 1*4***, bif# An gym mWttorf in pf4n^% limy 

#»« t%# g mm !>#•#, ik# |#4 #w #•#!» g#*, *4*4 mww4a| Ii ti#» 
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surface, as they play over pools and streams* They hmt* U 
frequent waters, not only for the sake of drinking, lint oil 
account of insects, which are found over them in tit# 
greatest plenty* As I was going some years sgo, pmUf 
Site, in a boat from Richmond to Stmbttty, mi # warm 
summer’s evening, I think I mm myriads of bat# Hetw 
the two places ; the air swarmed with them all along itt# 
Thames, so that hundreds were in sight at a time* 


LETTER XXL 


£ 


TO THE SAME* 

if#L 

Sib, —I t gave me no small satisfaction to hear that, tiw 

falco* turned out an uncommon one, I must 1 

should have been better pleased to have heard that I mt it 
"mu a bird you had never seen before ; but that I Slid mmtA 

>e a difficult task. 

I have procured some of the mm* mentioned in my fen»?r 
letters,— a young one, and u female with young, built of 
which I have preserved in brandy* from the colour, *k* 
size and manner of nesting, 1 make no doubt but that f J» 
species is nondescript* They are much smaller, and wmm 
slender, than the mm dmmHicm mMm of Kay, and Lor 
more of the squirrel or dormouse colour, thm belly m 
white ; a straight line along their sides divide* th» shadoof 
their bank and belly. They never enter into kmmm ; nm 
earned into- ricks and bants with the shaves; about*! m 
harvest ; and build them nests amidst the straw* of tl# mm 
above the ground, and sometimes in thistles* fhm bmmf m 
wmj a* eight m a litter, in a little miml m : \ 
of the blades of grass or wheokf 

One of these nests I procured this autumn, mm vtift 

, 1 Him hawk proved to be tfa# foAoo r ovgriwiit ' a viftov- 

t ar f in<Jel>ted t0 tor morli l*u * . • , 

httb animals, which ho call* the mtm minute, it. : 

%*?*»** * *“£. “«* *Mr fc»v,. , iBW b^, t^JSSZ 

Tlw neit it mojt elaborately conitnirieii «f (fa* ^ 




p&m4* though it contained eight little mice flint were naked 
mi Mind. An thin neat wit* perfectly full, how could tb* 
ism mme at her litter nf«(K?ctivci\% m a# to Administer a 
tent to tmh P Porhapa aim open* fiilTercnt placet! for that 
purpote, admitting them again when the Intmtsoiw m met j 
Init aim could not potmibly hr contained hernclf in tho hill 
with her young, which, moreover, would ho daily mcrriuritig 
ji bulk. Thin wonderful pmereatil cradle, *an elegant 
iiiftfnncc of tlm effort# of inatinct, wm found in a wheat-field 
impended in the head of a thistle. 

Ini! ftfoiit ili«* tl*#t mf t rrirlireWall, »n4 wt » phmt tlwtit ft»$ 

li win** f 0*111 i|w» pmtm \ : mnv y**ttt*jg mkr l***r tmen fmttti! If* mm ami* 

Tlii* Ur*, W, Mtnffcy *l«w tmirf* i*«w* m*\ numifon i** llwmt h# 

twjrt **n* in n mgr f»r *«*f**F film*, ai*4 **w it hp nmtrr frrrly j it ftreftm*! 
liwcrtt t#» **my niit rr ki»*4 **f 9*«*4 : h m* *rry f»twl «f farad j H» 

»*■'**' *#4 wmifrifirfU# wrn* rrrjr rlrgunt ; If* fail «M MrhrMdr, «m4 filttfsllf 
f4W Oi*f*»4 » Win* *4 tfa r»gr j it* i«r* wr« Wjf i**fs§f M**t ftpXiWt, will it 
§mH $fmf tfa* tt’irn null *hf mi** «f ffaftt, 

Wf. IV4I, *** fa* at*4 faftfriiOOr of llflfikt Qtndni)i4l| Mf$ 

flat ffa if«r*w* M ******* t* *mt *mh *4 ifa jnrOiro, fan, wiifant 

it** *W**Jlr*t *4f all ifa ItfUMi HtatmiiaUa ; »«4 tint if** JmMla arts »t ft# 
t*l#fr*U**g »* ifa*r «f m%uy m»tr rm»#jm nm$* atiil imfwffftf** yrnffc*, AHhtmgk 
mi »«***!* tr 4 f»i**4*«*f, *t m«y fa fa|»i in rmdtormm! f«* r a l«*ttg tltne in 

t*#*4 fa *lU*tmg *t ffa n»r »f a *«*fi *4 little tff«il»wWI 9 m 

li *43| *4iri» u*rH, a^ntrfitU i*» ita atm*«rtn«*fU »f»4 

0(4 it *m ftwlnM* twin «|*** alnrnre *4 !i*i« limit |*f«j I mr*tri«# tlmi 
Imte »« it i« Tl*i» ttttttnte, Mr fir II mMa, la f*mr*4 in 

.. af A h..A...« t . *f .* i...„ UM. <L-:„ <tl .. . fc * - * 4... 
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A gentleman, curious in birds, wrote me word Hurt hi* 
servant had shot one last January, in that severe wrother, 
which he believed would puirJe me. I Milled to see it tW* 
summer, not knowing what to expert: but the moment I 
took it in hand, I pronounced it the mai nymruim Mrmtmt, 
or German silk-tail, from the five peculiar crimson tag*, m 
points which it carries at the end* of five <« t!«* short 
remiges. It cannot, I suppose, with any propriety, bo 
called an English bird ; and yet 1 see by Hay's /‘A#fa*y4trol 
Letter s that groat flocks of them, feeding on haws, appeared 
in. this kingdom in the winter of 1 <W5. # 

The mention of haws put* me in mind that then* is a total 
Mure of that wild fruit, so conducive to the support of 
many of the winged nation. For the same *o*«iw weather, 
late in the spring, which cut oil* all the produce of the more 
tender and curious trees, destroyed alao that of the m«ro 
hardy and common. 

Some birds, haunting with the wi*#eMhnisbe*, and fried* 
ingonthe berries of the yew-tree, which answered to the 
description of the morula torqmta, or ring*«u*el, were lately 
seen in this neighbourhood. I employed wmm people to 
procure me a specimen, but without aucees*. (See letter *n» ) 

Query — Might not Canary bird* he nalumlnw-d t«» this 
climate, provided their eggs were put in the opting into the 
nests of their congeners, a* goldfinches, girr-nllnche*. &r f 
Before winter, perhaps, they might bo hardened, and able to 
shift for themselves. 

About ten years ago, I used to apand some week* yearly 
at Sunhury, which is one of thoaa p le asa n t village* U . ...* 
the Thames, near Hampton Court. In the autumn* t could 
not help being much amused with those myriads wf the 
swallow kind which assemble in those part*. Hut what 
struck me most was, that from the time they began (to «*u- 
gregate, forsaking the chimneys mid houses, they roosted 
every night in too osier beds of the tit* «f that #w*r,t 


• The Bohemian Chatterer, In ISIS, tof* &*l» «f <t* «**» 

dbperaed through rariou* part) 

*W«w to haw eWtedthSHiaiol,,,..!,! I 

•mt one wae killed on U»C#!i,i» M.i:, I ; .... I .. , - 

of l# --% weoal «r„ 1 .. . i . I j :I . 

+ Swallowe, in couwtien sumWu »s,ij .. , 



MtCiftATIOK* 


Mm t Il«» morting toward* that element, nt that mm on of 
til# |imp f insettt* to give noma countenance to the northern 

S itthm (atrvttge m it in) of their retiring under water. A 
radish naturalist in m> much persuaded of that fact, that 
hi tattut, in liis Calendar nf Flora , as familiarly of the 
«watfow*s going under water in the beginning of September, 
ns hi would of Ids poultry going to roost a little before 

mmwt 

An obsorri ng gentleman in London writes me word, that 
he «aw a house-martin, # on the 2drd of last October, flying in 
and out of its nest in the Borough ; and 1 myself on the 
20th of lust October, ns 1 \xm travelling through Ox forth 
saw four or five swallows hovering round and settling on the 
roof of the County I iosni tab f 

willows gro*iag m if*#* sit* «f C*e rlwr Tlmrort* I h&vi* mi only witurwd 
ilwlf 4#§*rftiihs? # till »Im» fttHf svrtval it* Oils rotintrjr. On thr falter ocraskiti 
lift *Iig!it#4 m llit ground »wl s$)p9«r*4 mark <*shstwtril.*-» Ko. 

* la a *nil4 winter I time# srrn sohmry sttmllowa m late ss th# beginning 

sf tkoora Wn *«*!*«#* 

f In Mr, Hwufrtt*# ntition of WtiliC* fMborw*, flier# li a vrry fnierrstitig 
into of ihr* Utr ftrsu of Msnrhetior** (Mr. llrrhrrt) *m tht? instinrt of tints. 


mmmtm m ino pirn mm i m vimmi* specirs or 

blffttntlitHW moult* in their arsis till thry #m wore rasnjiitttly <VttUimt4 
%bm ofbrr hittl*. Tims %*b rn thry row# forth, ibry *r« mmtml for fhghf* 
Hi* think* that tlw tr»«ihfr»»m« insrrts srhirh infest thrir tints {hipptmwa 
kinmdinu), irs a maun* In ilw* srhrrot* of ProtMoitcst In f#*w* if» ymm% 
Wots t*» wnitttf* u\mu thr fonts the perilous bright m whirh thrir writ 
It jtlnrml, hr winking ihr olnolo ififttiMiwrtebU*. 

Kuril b»f4, Mr. Herbert •***, bnim* Us first in thr mmt? torm *ml of the 
flftmr ato ir Osls m It* pftfrtM, »inl f«r th* mast part in h simitar sitnMion ; 
Inn It# thiols thus. If ihf r$g* mm tmt«po«e4 into the fsrst «f tome neatly 
yoklftl Sf#*-!**, tnwl tho pfttfluro kept w$mm^ from ill other* of thrir own 
Mtf4* itof *ot»)4 4m»ht|r«i mskr thrir nest* like fb«**> of the ho 4s whirl) hwl 
rs«f*4 them. «s4 wsntl4 »i*o s»)«f*t ihrif mm* I hssr oh«r*sr»l t hr mhl« t 


i o | ly i uTiT- 1 CrnTl 
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wow frry l»»s, m mum m »kry fr4 ikrtnorirrs sftoir » *n44r« jsnattetv ot 
rwsthfif* siMir so 4n4 % hiniirr terrli, «n4 Unurr shoot m Intrrn ttwns this m 


til# top *rf ihr r»$w* This }ikr ft ftuir¥rlio«* IftsUnrUvr \ hot 

I S^fneltro4 0»t» whilo in thrir mMtsr k*t*!i, thry h«4 n«tirr4 *ho \mnm 
9 mtf a»ri«*otf« st ro«N»tlti|«Ufnr 4 fly t>r*«r4* to a ioflir* sifiistioit In wWti to 
|MMHI f-tf« m §ku I ilmwhm trfn this to wh*rrvsu«m. 







season of the year, aua irom m mimm u » rouiiir, nurmp 
a voyage to Goree or Senegal, almost m far m the equater r* 
I acquiesce entirely in your opinion that, though mo*t. of 
the swallow kind may migrate, yet some do itny h4mi $md 
hide with us during the winter* 

As to the short-winged, soft-billed hints which «*m»« 
trooping in such numbers in the spring, 1 am at a low m-m 
what to suspect about them. I watched them narrowly this 
year, and saw them abound till about Mkhndmm, wfaatt th*y 
appeared no longer. Subsist they cnmutt openly atwoisf 11# 
and yet elude the eyes of the inquisitive ; and m to tlitir 
hiding, no man pretends to have found any of fli#ttt in i 
torpid state in the winter. But with regard to their Migra# 
tion, what difficulties attend that supjiositbii ! tliat. ttirh 
feeble bad fliers, who the summer long never flit but front 
hedge to hedge, should be able to traverse vast wn aitil 
continents, in order to enjoy milder mutom amiiUl iftt 
regions of Africa. f 


LETTER XIII. 

TO TEM SAMI, 

Bmmmm, it* tffl 
Sib, — A s in one of your former letters you irtprtsaatt tht 
more satisfaction front my corrttjttmdtttet m smnmt of my 
living in the most aouthorly county ; m now I may mmm 

those which remain with ns, 4it^ts>i$r ttewsritm It# thiol* thti it»ii 
wise, dispensation of the Great Creator; fur if ih# tints mm m wiwm 
were to wash in cold water instead of dusting, It would ptrtth fain tit drift 
The result of those observations m that Jim m rmmu immbm 
birds, independent of their tardy Imitative m wmhm «T£ 

coed directly^ from the Almighty Power that $mwm ft$# mimm* ft# 
more this subject is investigated, the more dearly will lim 4$mi of 
God be discovered. r 

* Bte A daman's Voyage m 

t They not only traverse vast seat mi emtimm* tml «fc« t«| # 

departure at night; for they have been found drad m 

6>wn against the strong light,— Ho. m 


ms mm* 

tin compliment, a ml exjwct to have my curioeity gratified by 
your lit mg much more to the north* 

For many yearn punt, I have observed, that toward# 
t hriattmui vast flock# of chaffinches have appeared in the 
ifoldb-^maity more, I lined to think, than could be hatched 
111 any one neighbourhood. But, when I mine to observe 
them m ore narrowly, I. wan amazed to find that they seemed 
to me to he almost all hen# # 1 eomimmieated my suspicions 
to some intelligent neighbour#, who, after taking pains 
about the matter, declared that they also thought them 
mostly nil female# ; at least fifty to one. This extraordinary 
occurrence ^ brought to my mind the remark of l#innieim, that 
** before winter, all their hen chaffinches migrate through 
Ho! hi ml into Italy.’* Now, I want to know* from some 
curious person in the north, whether them are any large 
floihi of these finches with them in the winter, *and of 
wltteli m% they mostly consist P For, from such intelligence 
fine might Im able to judge whether our female flocks 
migrate from the other cud of the island, or whether they 
wine over to us from the continent. 

We have, in the winter, vast flocks of the common linnets. 


more, I think, than can ho bred m any one district. Those, 
1 observe, when the spring advance*, assemble on some tree 
in the aunshifte, anti join nil in a gentle sort of chirping, as 
if they wen? about to break up their winter ipmrters, and 
(uptake fiiemselves to their proper summer homes. It is well 
knowm, at least, that the swallows and the fieldfares do con* 
gregfiie with a gentle twittering before they make their 


mm not leave this country in the winter. In January, 
IW, I saw several dozens of them, in the midst of a never* 
nut, among the hushes on the downs near Andover i in our 


* Until tkdVkiekft mm 
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Wagtails, both white and yellow • am with it# #tfl the 
winter. Quails crowd to our southern const, and mm often 
killed in numbers by people that go on purpose. 

Mr. Stillingfleet, in his Trmt®, nay*, trial 41 if the mhmtmt 
(cenanthe) does not quit England, it certainly shift# jdiwv* 
fir, about harvest, they are not to bo found where then* » m 
before great plenty of them . 0 Thin well account# for th#* 
vast quantities that are caught about that time m the fwiith 
downs near Lewes, t where they are eatettnwl » «J*d?r«r^ * 
There have been shepherds, I have been credibly itifortt tc«l» 
chat have made many pounds in a mmm by mmtmg %kmm 
in traps. And though such multitiidci ant tal.on*. I 'mmm 
saw (and X am well acquainted with those parts) shot# tww 
or three at a time; for they are never givgamiia. TVjp 
may perhaps migrate in general ; and, for that jwirfw^, 
draw towards the' coast of Sussex in autumn ; but that they 
do not all withdraw I am sure, bwitttm* I mm a few st n |l#ff 
in many counties, at all times of the year, rsjieendly about 
warrens and stone quarries# 

X have no acquaintance at present among th# p^nthwmm 
of the navy, but have written to a friend, w!m * r* i - * 
chaplain in the late war, desiring him to look itikl bin 
minutes, with respect to birds that nettled «ii thmr rv ’ * 

during their voyage up or down the Ckmmlt Wlm 
Hasselquist says on that subject ia remarkable j them wwm 
little short-winged birds frequently coming on tmrtt lb# 
ship all the way from our Channel quit# up to th# LtfamL 
especially before squally weather. ^ 

What you suggest with regard to Spain |» highly 

♦ Wagtails a»rtalttly perform party mlpmUm* I ta« #*«.t «T iW« m 
my neighbourhood for weeks toother. A mmm fmt mm W It mktimi 
of them. A pair of pled wagtail* tain tkrir tml lm% mimmt it % 
under a aleeper of thy Brighton mil way, mm tta mmhm » lint fkm* 
Traiaj at ail times of the thy wore pwtieg ©tat* §# th* ml tat i*T#tai 
situation the young were hatched and reared* A gwitlta SM i tt* lip* faHrftr 
bourhood who watched th© progress of th* bird* to their uMMmimu mm 
vouch for th© truth of thii ftttecdot#. — Kin 
t TH© Lewes shepherds here Informed m© that ita km wmrt* 

forsaken their downs. I find it In Bu*bjr-p*rk all th|wt«Hi4 
they breed in th© mbhMumm.^Kt*, 1 * **** 

t Many naval men have assured mo of th# feet of migmmy km m4lm 

#*“• Mwa ** «*«««*»«• *4f #»* l» mmuJS 
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pmlftlfc, The winter* of Andalusia are m mild, that;, in all 
ftldihood, the soft-billed bird* that leave tot nt that mimm 
fttuy find umecta sufficient to support thorn there. 

Bmw young titan, possessed of fortune, health, and tei 
aure, should make an nutumiml voyage into that kingdom 
and should spend a year there, investigating the imtura 
history of that vast country. Mr. Willughbv # passes 
through that kingdom on such an errand ; but he seems to 
have skirted along in a superficial manner and an ill 
humour, being much disgusted at the rude dissolute 
P tnaunera of the people, 

1 have no friend left now at Hunbury to apply to about 
the swallow* moating on the aits of t he Thames ;*nor can £ 
hear any more about those birds which 1 suspected were 
tmrulm tmwmtim* 

Am to the small imce,t l have further to remark, that 

* Mm Hay*# Ttnt*h % p, 4m, 

T Tt»g mm wmm r irn sf Hhsw Is ft# taut sf Itrhift qnmlm\W:*h* Mr, 
WWto bus ft* ntrrii If, wnl hm *44e4 mnm tnirwmwg inform*- 

ft**» rsfsr»irt| If Is 1*1# *hffcrrnt )m#i% Hw Rev, W. In hl« 

M*mwrv ef Mtitiak hm ft# folbminjj wty \nmm\n% remark*, 

ilirnmmg ft# h»bit» #f m In40l4ttil for mtm lim# kept aIIv* In hi* i*mm* 
*i«*i t—»* A twin »Hr mhhifo *4 ffopmrohpr, 1804, I h»4 * fcmnh h«rv**t-mt»u** 
ffiw fit tm. If #»* put Infn » 4nrmnn*n rage itfimmlmtdjr when anight, nml 
§* fow *|*ir* n0m**r4ft powltirr4 right yntia* mm I rMrrtnMnl attma imp# 
lh*f fh# Mill# vniittsl wm44 h*v«t imfwril thr*# «ti4 brought them tip *, Hnt f 
hmlmg hrrn 4i«iufhr«t In hrr romm*! ilwitl four milrs from itm twin try, ah# 
hr$nn it* 4r®fr»v ftrm, *«4 I t**»k thrift front hrr. This jutting «Htr», *t ft# 
tkm I ow?w*t «hrm («« t tmm than xwtt nr thnrr 4sy# <44 ), mint httvn hrrft 
m |t**i r^ii»| In aright f« *hr nmthrr, After tb#y wrrr rrmttvt*4, ft# brrssi* 
ftMfcdtml *» for ; ami wbrn thrrs wm m* wmihl vsnitiitt in 

#wf»* ml nt hrr biftftjepls#*# M tin* rtirrmli? nf ihr r»fs, §»n4 climb tbmtl 
mmm$ ft# wiro# *4 ftp npn purl, hrtms ms. In 4mng ihi#, I mmnkinl thul 
km f*il mm jmftrn*l!r, «w4 ft*?, in mnlrr hrr h*44 thr tmm irrnrr, »Hn 
fwtfillf »tllr4 ilm pnmmiif t*t it mmtt nt m %*f ftp whw. The tnr# m( ill 
ft« Mm mmm imrrnnlmlf Inttg 8r*4#, »«4 ftp rmihl ftp wirm wtf 

iftwl f with mf nt them, HI w tv*x*4 nn hrr himl fmt $ mmw* 

wh*i In ft* ttt#*»!t«r nt fliw Jrthmif tm fh» Iwikin* *Wmi hrr \ ift4* 

In ftht AlUONhr, mm4 #KI*M hm Iw4f *1 wirH %n *nglr ** m hm pr#fl| mt* 
|#MI m«> fftr w«* i to»#ulnl Mills unlmst, #ti4 hrr vsHmn iititt}4Mi In 
rtiMthtf km tmm 9 h##*b *m4 In4y, with hrr |««*. mim pmimUtly 
»«4 rh^nitf, Wm * fa* 4io nftrf I thl* I a#f!##i#4 tn git# 

It mm* ft tol mUm I iltrtmrt* fw! *nmr l«t» ftr r*®r, 4m II with 
■p'«l AH#r h»^»>g, ft# r»i#r4 hrrwlf m hrr hi«4 fmh m4 

rlri*if4 l»f hi^4 with h#t |iiw*, Mlm r»mmnr4, p*m fill ik» tlm# nf hrr 
ifosili, p**w4mgly ft jr *n4 Iimi4 i hnl whiow^r I $*«i mt» III# ««fn w»j 
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HARVEST- 


tlio igh they hang their nesta for breeding up nmiM tl$# 
straws of the standing com, above the ground, > K I find thst* 
in the winter, they 'burrow deep in the earth, and make 
warm beds of grass ; but their grand midi**voii» I# 

be in corn-ricks, into which they are carried at hmmL A 
neighbour housed an oat-rick lately, under tin 1 thatch «f 
which were assembled near u hundred, moat of which win 
taken; and some 1 saw* I tnetumred them* and found that, 
from nose to tail, they were just two inches and a quarter. 


favourite food, such as grain# of wheat or mail** §!># mmM m% thru* W«m 
me. On the least noise or motion, however, §!t# ImmHItttfrlg taw »#* *Mfh 
the grains in her mouth, to her hkfinjppJart. One fVffttag* m I «r«* mnrng «| 
my writing-desk, and the animal was playing atoat tit lb# #fw«& prt #f If# *«ft f 
a large blue fly happened to bur,* ugminst lh« mifm j «Ih» Iit4# 
although at twice or thrice the distune# of h#f mn foigttt fmm if, *p>mg 
along the wires with the greatest agility, awl fltrtwtelp In®*# 1% 

had the space betwixt the wire# been iiiflMfftfty w#4# I# h*t*» far 

teeth or paws to reach it* I was surprised it this as S 1*4 fa** f#?4 

to believe that the harveit mouse was merely a puojvstwn# I r*«gfct 

the fly, and made it but* in my finger* again#! tfa wilt*, Tfa mmm, sfawjfk 
usually shy and timid, immediately came out of her bi4I#fpkww, a*4 mm lug 
to the spot, seized and devoured it. From lids lim I M fa# m*h im»m 
whenover I could get them; and she always preferred them to mmy ll#4 
of food that I offered her* When this tmmm was Sm put into fa# r«gp # a pfar# 
of fine flannel was folded up into tit# dark part ofll a* * ltd, ««4 I y*« m • 
grass and bran Into the largo open part* In the <mm af * fr* «§§#*„ #|| tfa 
grass was removed ; and, on examining tfa mge, I fm®4 It mtf m»i|| 
arranged between the folds of the flannel, mi rrwl*i*l m»m tntft if |i| 
mixed with the nap of the flannel, which the animal fad ««» #if tit 
able quantity for the purpeso. The ebkf part of ifat op«**H » « s •<?*•» 
taken place In the night ; for although th§ mount mm gesamdlp #w#fa «»4 
active during the daytime, yet I never mm oW*#d It iwplMtil in fv***iM 
the gnus. On gening Its tmt about tfa Sailer mi *f | 

remarked that then* werr, uimvig tfa «i»» ..ml w «1 ^ iU! u, **, *t h» 
grams of maize. These appeared to have hmn mmg<4 with mm mA 
replant*, and .very grain hid th« carnal*, *r grewt*, *.(, **'•< 
lobes only being left. This seemed m murk 14# an -tu' . .. # 

uudnetiv. propensity that some quadruped* «» wtdwwd Mil, fm mmu* *. 
food for support during th« whiter ».«*«.., ti..tl v ..... , 

cage about a hundred additional gtai,,. 1 ).,«»„» ,;j 

time earned away, and, tm a ee rvan, If . , < , 

the manner of the former. Hot though i .r ,, . . , . V4 

other food land par.in.l.rf* »,«, ...... . . ! 

although it continued uerfeetlv *», thw... . , , , 

Ua neat a tnird tlrno, about ih.Mi.d uf j „ , * 

h repository was all consumed, except about half-* 4 Mm grntt . \\\ |„ 




tmm. 


m 


ami their tails just two inches long. Two of them, in a 
scale, weighed down just one copper halfpenny, which la 
about the third of an ounce avoirdupois ; m that I sup* 
pose they are the smallest cpmdrujiedi* in this iskiuL A 
hill-grown mm mrdht* timnvnfmi n weighs, J find, one ounce 
lumping weight, which is more than six times m much m the 
mouse above, and measures, from nose to rump, four indtea 
and a quarter, and the same in its tail. We have had tt very 
severe fro^t and deep snow fins mouth. My thermometer 
was one day fourteen degrees and a half Mow the fnwittg 
point, within doors. The tender evergreens were injuml 
pretty much. It was very providential that the air wmt 
still, and the ground well covered with snow, else vegetation 
in general must have suffered prodigiously. There k own 
to believe that some days were more severe than an? nine# 
the year 1780*40* 




LETTER XIV. 

TO Till! SAM*. 

Skijwknk, Mttrtk 1% l?6«. 
Dkas Sib,— -I f *otne ettriotm gentleman would procure the 
h** * * »d_ of a fallow deer mid have it di*M<et<<d, hi» would 
find it 1’uminlu'd with two miintetiln, or breathing-places,* 
besides the nostrils ; probnblv nimlogou* to the punrfa 
hehrymaUa , “ lachrymal diiut*,* t tit the human head. When 
deer ant thirsty, they plunge their turner, like some horse*, 
very deep under witter, while in the net of drinking, and 
continue them in that situation for » eoniddernhle time ; hut, 
to obviate any ineonveuteney, they can open two vent*, on,* 
at the ittner comer of meh eje, having it eotnumuiention 
W'ith the n«*e. Here seem* to he m» extraordinary pmvj. 
•ion of nature worthy our attention, and which linn not, 

* ?W tMier f*Xf, 

f Tho till# brtumtH ili» wf# nf 4r#r Mp r#rt«ta!f m f*« if li»g» »# 

•» ksfpw fen«w» Hut of 0n» t»mr* wttf Um*4 «««*»!* «** ife* 

*hstfc» *f 4rtr i *m m * i uifrn iti# Umm in *«y grrut 4*pm $ m ***** tk# 
cutting of tfiP iftrnttiffi* mmU A#o injsff, ft* U«# No ttU 

«i*» citferr mini* or oktors (Ho grtmil of ti$sg harm, ~ if#* 
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that I know of, been noticed by any naturalist. For it 1 wife# 
as if these creatures would not bo suffocated, though both 
their mouths and nostrils were stopped. This curious forma- 
tion of the head may be of singular service to beast* of 
chase, by affording them free respiration ; and no doubt 
these additional nostrils arc thrown open when they are 
hard run. # Mr. Bay observed that at Malta, the owners 


* In answer to this account, Mr. Pennant sent me the following mrim$ 
and pertinent reply : — •« I was much surprised to find in the mifelop thing 
analogous to what you mention as m remarkable in deer. Title jutimal dm 
has a long slit beneath each eye, which can be opened and shut al pltaiMstf#* 
On holding an orange to one, the creature made an much use of t him oriflm m 
of his nostrils, applying them to the fruit, and seeming to smell it through them.* 

[The structure of the glandular cavities, of which the orifice* are here tlMad 
to, precludes the possibility of their ever being used as rrspitmtory 

passages, or organs of scent. 

The common integument is continued over the margins of th« ttrlimr, and 
is reflected over the whole of the interior of the cavity, which k ultagetfeit 
imperforate, except by the ducts of a largo flattened murnm gland, mhkk 
occupies its base ; a few short hairs spring tip in the Intenfmrrt of the terminal 
oiifices of the ducts. Mr. Hunter, whose attention wm probably called by ii|» 
friend Pennant to this peculiarity of the deer and antelope*, hm |rf| ^veml 
preparations of the glands and sinus, taken from the Indian and another *twh$ 
of antelope, and also from the deer; in which their condition m 
sacs, having no communication with the nose, it clearly niton n 
Conceiving that the secretion of these glands, when robbed upon pmjmim 
bodies, might servo to direct individuals of the same specie* to rarb m$wr» 1 
prepared a tabular view of the relations between the habits and h*Mt«tt #f tJw 
Beveral species of antelopes, and their suborbital, maxillary, kmbmMimf, and 
inguinal glands, in order to be able to compare the presence and d«frm«if dvvtW 
mentor the glands, with the gregarious and other habits of the mrnlmm irtht* 
From this table it was, however, evident, that there Is m tvbmm hvt««Mi 
the gregarious habits of the antelope* which frequent the plains md th# 
of the suborbital and maxillary sinuses ; since these, hm&m. Wing 
wanting m some of the gregarious species, are present In t mm of ib# tnlfe** 
frequenters of rooky mountainous distrieU. The suppwlite,. ihrMbt*. iWi 

the ,!,wb * M «"**"’ w **"<• * » 

° Ur ’ “ in ‘k® ® lo ? hint *" d allifp ““ r! tal Mtmlm of lit# inter! 
bital sinuses, even when these ere most fully developed, „ J*» w 4 „t mf 
approach to e musky, or any other well deBiwd odour. 1 

Nevertheless, the subjoined ob*emtiont of Mr. fW«t lead t* »;»* g«** 

‘"“V -a. „ ,n -a 

[It seems probable that these organs, m the mo of which It I# It i meant 


nxmkCVLk or autmajwi* 


87 

ilifc up the nmtrifa of »uch mmm m worn hard worked ; for 
they, oeitig naturally strait or small, did mt admit air mM* 
eieat to serve them when they travelled or labmtrrd in that 
hot climate* And we know that grooms and gentlemen of 


cptdltetl* to naturalists in haw now to speculate, may h# dfsdgiwd f#r ti*§ 
promotion of that intimate? acquaintance between animal* mt fht mum ®§mk® 
which a primary law of nature requires ; hit it would be diffiruh to explain 
in what maimer they may avail to with an end. That they Imm mm W rent- 
neetion with the full development of the animal power* will appear, I think, 
from the consideration of a mrim of individual* mm living at the ftwrioffe*! 
Society** Garden*. 

Among the whole of the deer and antelope* that ate provided with sotoritifil 
ilnu»e«, none have them more strongly marked than the Indian antelope ; mnl 
in nmm «f thnfto animal* are they mom ftt^wrntly brought into tire, A folly 
grown male, the moment you approach him, throw* hark hi* head, m4 ihtmw 
himself rapidly forward*, aa though about to make at* mwk ; hot the Wk- 
wanl ^direction of hit Jong «pintlly twisted horn#, and the freedom with whirl* 
bt offer* to yon hi* «xp mml neck and cheat, am smmdy indicative of a, bmnh 
movement, He bat at tbit time fully expanded the large it** bweatfe hi* rye t 
Its thick tips, which petit eoitihtotmbly in the mate <»} ibe animal, mm 
widely wpemted and thrown buck ; and tht intervening sfurti fa #riti§i!y 
everted, the base of tht we forming a projection instead of i bellow W# 
me the haw skin, covered only hy a foaling of a dark eMmmlmm sect#* 
lion, riiii, if the hind tie within hi* reach, the animal attempts to mb andnat 
the knuckles ; and we then feel that, though the lining skin of the nm ha* no 
gemml covering of hair, it Is not destitute of a few bristle#, whirl mat* 
agaioit the finger subjected to the friction. The friction I# evidently »gm»M« 
to the attlttmi, for it i# often reflated ; at timet, it f* mm continued for a 
minute or two. After the finger ha* been subjected fm mm§ linm t» ililg 
rubbing, it will to found to lav# acquired a heavy odour of a wait «,»! 


lb# Zmfotfml ftoiKjr hm at present, in it# gardens In the Regent** f*»ik t 
*f* r ^dividual# of the Indian antelope i an adult and sgrd mate, brought by 
CeL %»« r *w« Bombay, and presented to thaHorfcty near}# five fmmmmi a 
younger, yet adult, male that was presented lit an immature condition, about two 
year* ifm»$ an Immature mil# lately arrived, ami in about the mnm state *f 
development a* that In which the toi* mentioned individual was when fe# wm 
Migtntfiy presented ; and m ctttMctsfcted specimen of full growth, lie rette* 
m imfttbtrly romptoe m regard* one sea ; the other wt baa not * rt been 
by ib# society, and it, indeed, rarely men in Kttrotw. Ifefotme of 
»I never acquiring the rich deep colour of the males the female I# 
11 l§m Wmhf * P%pmmhn fnm lh * mUm mum y el 

During the tint# that the old male hm remained in lb# fltwdvnw I# haa 
rouftantly behaved in the muturr dewrthrd above i the emimt of hw s*v#ml 
pred#i#iMNp» tot totit precisely similar, ti« widely rftpanif* th# totorhiiil 
iimiS and bring* it unr to any subsume* offered to him t ho might mm to 
mrntmmintn&^mn m wm, by aoma apretel reuse 1 Jgcd folf LTrere 
af tto iuhibuuw tdfered i tot h« uttudiy drive# th# mkn4 mi w*m4 ski# 
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the turf, think largo nostrils neeemnry, and a jh*rfee*wn, in 

hunters and running horses. 

Oppian, the Greek poet, by the following mmm to 
have had some notion that stags have four sjnmeuiA;— 

TerpdSv/j.01 pwh, *i<rvp 4 s vvdpn Mmkm, 

“ Qiuulupartit© nowtril®, four rwpimtory pmmm.** 

Ufft Cjf*« lib* ii h lit, 

“Writers, copying from one another, male Arintat-lti my* 

against the hand, either thrusting it repeatedly, #r vwfcMtif Ii* T$h* fmmltor 
odour is freely imparted to the substance rubbed, but mrtm I |* »£$## m sjwritl 
attraction to his senses : he neither smells to it mtwtfksb)*, nm belt It, f h» 
second male, whoso horns have about three-fourth# of I hkt Ml gvsmtli, m*t 
whoso rich colours are only less deep than lh»»§® of hi* sgr4 
acts in a similar manner. His suburb! tal timi*, though 4#*«!**J m4* U 

not so extensive as that of the eider animal i in ita *|nl#t tlai# if f# mmmtf 
completely closed, so thick are its lips; in its eonditbm of ii k 

widely expanded. The animal then thrust# is at the offemt Un4 * %m 4m I 
not exhibit an equal readiness to rub it. The y*ttftgr*t m*U t* «**4**t$y 
immature ; its horns have only eoinmetteed making their first «pf«! mm* §mi 
its colour is the fawn of the female, with her puli* Mein# «t»ng th# #$*■ i $m f*$ 
the Indian antelope, as fn most animals in which tb# *|*N mdm 44$** f tt 
colour from the females, the young of both mxm tm limtMy - t j 
resemble the dam. In this individual the sttlwrMiftt sif$#* & lm*M t m ty* 
are closely applied to each other ; and they an* but tdiffttlf mm*4 Mb# ifc* 
animal is interested ; if he uses his nose, th# «m k mSI«st fnf . m m * •- , „ 
He cares little for the odour of hi# older rthttltf*. The mmMtm m#*wm 
w» probably of nearly the mine m with tbit yumtgvr twain * h.» ifeMllwnwfwl 
which, while It allowed ot the animal'* inemutn, la hoik, tMtd the 4#m. 
lopmeat of the external ehanetert that belong to the turnere t»»‘« j . ...... , 

toward# perfection was ormted while the female livery of the 
wa« yet retained, and it* colour i. the fawn of the female with the 
lengdiway. by her paler line. In horn too. normal itt it* dmoe, «* fu ** » 
point corresponding with the early part of the ftnt tpinl tow, »*4 at**. ,y. 
point regularly ringed, afterward* lotet tl«t fernt chameierfeij If «M wo. J! 

p^^-sase-r^rS 

afsasti-iaris'.r.ns 

the sinus is little more than a mark calming i« the ordinary wl, H m „ 
motion whatever is obierved in lie Ii,., i. j. , , ■ ’ M 

brought near to it, the now being ilfe mlt.7 7 fcJTw' T”! 
the secretion from the sae of the talmltt 7 

and u then freely licked ; pei hap. on account of it* mIumw ,£7„ ■ ’< l 







that goat* breath* at their mm, whereat hi* Muvrt* Jimt tin* 
eontmxf AX#^«*tW yap «*J* «jMpiiw»r t#* 

alyas nM r & £nf, ** Aleroiwm tlm*i not advam*? what *« tni*% 
when he avert that gout* breath* through their *ar*."-— 
$f Animate, Book t. diap, xi 
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LETTER XV. 

TO Tlir, * 4 M*£. 

#4*^4 » f I7*a, 

Dme SiEr— 8om* intelligent rmittirv j*r*»|4<* Imre » «m 
tkm that wo have, in there part#* a *pf*rwt of the grunt 
mmidimm f betidrn the wearel, tfitil, fern!, mol j»«i|r»ai 4 n 
little reddish beat!, not m*it*h bigger than a flehl iwintre* hut 
much longer, whirl* they rail a” rear* Thin |<ieee of mirl* 
Hgence can, bo little dojiemlrtl m ; tint farther itiipnrv may 
be made.* 

also on accmint of i«mo other ami f*rr*df«r ttnsnfott, TK# ***** r*«*# mhi*k 
induced the t*y On* i«di*id«d of iU* um***mp mlm**, m *4 *%,,% 

fttrented the rorfrrl pnmfl* of do* I wfu, W «*•», f do *»< hc*it*t*> §** 
log, checked the devidwre»m* *4 \h* ndmtlntoj m 4 ih*m 

I am not dbjwnrh »it fid* to rotcf tot** «V*> * 3 ** 1 ,!*^,,,* 

which might be fotmdrd on dir f«rf« p**t »r*-«*?4r-4 *uh §. w «w *«w*» 

bind sinus in the Indian attirl**)* • »ttd t »jott \h* « obpvt, f»*« if*# 
the remark that they ***** m tw f« jo#MO %%# M^t*«n<xf» sT+f, mu<h I 
rommeriml* M mm mnmmt* fW<t, and Mi *#.*****, #4 4**^ *4§j 
determine before long the tirgrre *4 *«!**« that k*4 «« \u* * r » w 

#C the inhjrct* 

By a toner which I hmp j o*t fwto*d Ilf I $**4 0 ** h* ^ 

hne had bin •iK'tifton retard |»v thr *4 *u *«4*;u*f*t* mi 4*1, km %♦* 

ktfd ilite In NrpttiJ ; and that hr- *!«« U* U*h 1*4 1** tW ii^i 

thf»«liti a reletbt* iwtwrrn ihr*r »«m «««*»• M 0w4 **t*n~#* **,4 ihm «U| 

fttttftioftf i*fa»re«! f«*. III* d ** l«* 4 

iiattftd for tie a*^owowtt *4 m«, «n *4 i m w # , 

will iittltlti* trttd to rlnrdfolr %U* |*»3tol # «m mkhk tV- StmJkl 

M thi of the IWtiteh !« tloy^s in 111*1, M*t# th§ 

smmb§n Miemlded mmw | t ft J 

*r Th* muif l§ ih# weentr It ** tW iwwwi fo# \ \- — jKft, 
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A gentleman in this neighbourhood had two milk-white 
rooks in one nest. A booby of a carter, finding them 
before they were able to fly, threw them down and destroyed 
them, to the regret of the owner, who would have been glad 
to have preserved such a curiosity in his rookery. I saw 
the birds myself nailed against the end of a barn, and was 
surprised to find that their bills, legs, feet, and claws, were 
milk-wliite. # 

A shepherd saw, as he thought, some white larks on a 
down above my house this winter: were not these the 
emberiza nivalis , the snow-flake of the Brit. Zool.? ISTo doubt 
they were. 

A few years ago, I saw a cock bullfinch in a cage, which 
had been caught in the fields after it was come to its full 
colours. In about a year it began to look dingy, and black- 
ening every succeeding year, it became coal-black at the end 
of four. Its chief food was hempseed. Such influence has 
food on the colour of animals! The pied and mottled colours 
of domesticated animals are supposed to be owing to high, 
various, and unusual food.f 

I had remarked for years, that the root of the cuckoo-pint 
(arum) was frequently scratched out of the dry banks of 
hedges, and in severe snowy weather. After observing, 
with some exactness, myself, and getting others to do the 
same, we found it was the thrush kind that scratched it out 
The root of the arum is remarkably warm and pungent. 

Cbm flocks of female chaffinches have not yet forsaken 
ns. The blackbirds and thrushes are very much thinned 
down by that fierce weather in January. 

* Mr. Yarrell informs us that white, pied, and cream-coloured varieties of 
^ CC S 1 ° na ! 1 7 OOBOr ; . Ihave 8een three white blackbirds from one nest, 
in Saa^—Eo a ™ hlte 8panw and a cream-coloured woodcock killed 

h “ j Ua ‘ I Y < T rke<1 ’ that food ba * i^uence ,n the 
- The da f k Colour m wiId birds is a great safeguard to them 
K**?' enem, “; and this “ «■« reason that, among birds of bright 
I ’ 0 ‘ aS8u , m “ ‘keir gay colours till the second or third 
cygnet > . the ?° d and sdver pheasants, &c. The remarkable change 
of plumage among the gull tribe, is a curious and intricate subject Is the 

srys: t ^ Pegge tn,e > ,ethat X „f u 

fe#4 ° n? ” Ith “ knot - Se® Anonymiomo, 
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mm softdmiid. It mm notmrm, and mm too long and too 
big for the golden-crowned wren, appearing moat like the 
largest willow-wren. It hung sometimes with ite back 
downwards, but never continuing one moment in the same 
place. I shot at it, but it mm mo desultory that 1 missed 
my aim. 

*1 wonder that the atone curlew, Gkarndrim mdfommm, 
should be mentioned by the writers as a rare bird; it 
abounds in all the champaiirn parts of .Hampshire and 

ttssex, and breeds, I think, all the summer, having young 
ernes, I know, very late in the autumn. Already they* begin 
Unmooring in the evening. They cannot, 1 think, With any 
propriety be called, m they art/ by Air. Kay, **mrm mpm 
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WILLOW-WEEN. 


server, unless lie catclies the eye of the young bird, may be 
eluded. The eggs are short and round, of a dirty white, 
spotted with dark bloody blotches. Though ! might not be 
able, just when I pleased, to procure you a bird, yet I could 
show you them almost any day ; and any evening you may 
hear them round the village : for they make a clamour which 
may be heard a mile. (Edicnemus is a most apt and ex- 
pressive name for them, since their legs seem swollen like 
those of a gouty man. After harvest, I have shot them 
before the .pointers in turnip fields. 

I make no doubt but there are three species of tne willow- 
wrens; two I know perfectly, but have not been able yet 
to procure the third* No two birds can differ more in their 
notes, and that constantly, than those two that I am 
acquainted with ; for the one has a joyous, easy, laughing 
note, the other a harsh loud chirp. The former is every 
way larger, and three-quarters of an inch longer, and weighs 
two drachms and a half', while the latter weighs but two ; 
so that the songster is one-fifth heavier than the chirper. 
The chirper (being the first summer bird of passage that is 
heard, the wryneck sometimes excepted) begins his notes 
in the middle of March, and continues them through the 
spring and summer, till the end of August, as appears by 

* Mr. White clearly distinguishes three species of these little birds ; and 
he seems to have had some idea of a fourth : but on this point there is a con- 
fusion in the entries in the Naturalist’s Calendar, which has perhaps arisen 
from his having used different names for the same bird in noting down 
his observations in different years. The small uncreated wren of the 
calendar, appearing on the 9th of March, is called in the Natural History, 
p. 84, the chirper, and is said to have black legs : it must be cither Sylvia 
rufa or sylv. loquax; I believe the former, for I doubt the fact of sylv. 
loquax, the chiffchaff, which seems not to reach the north of England, 
arriving so early. The third entry in the Calendar, second willow or laughing 
wren, is certainly sylv. trochilus ; because he says in the Natural History, 
P* 8*2, that the songster has a laughing note. The fourth entry, large shivering 
wren, is unquestionably sylv. sylvicola. It appears to me that the second 
and fifth entries, middle yellow wren, and middle willow wren, mean the same 
•thing as second willow wren, and refer alike to sylv. trochilus ; hut 
itjs possible that at a later period than the date of Letter xjx, written in 
1768, he may have suspected the existence of a fourth species. — W. H. 

There has hitherto existed very great confusion in the works of British and 
foreign naturalists concerning the four nearly allied species of wrens, which 
Mr. W. Herbert has satisfactorily cleared up in his very elaborate note on the 
subject, printed in Bennett’s edition. — E d. 
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ray journals* The legs of the larger of these two are flesh* 
coloured; of the less, black. 

The grasshopper lark began Ins sibilous note in *ny fields 
last Saturday^* ^ Nothing can be more amusing than the 
whisper of this little bird, which seems to be close bv, though 
at an hundred yards 1 distance ; and, when close at your ear, m 
scarce any louder than when a great way off. Mud I not 
been a little acquainted with insects, and known that the 
grasshopper kind m not yet hatched, I should have hardly 
believed but that it had been a locutta whispering in the 
bushes. The country people laugh when you tell them that 
it is the note of a bird. It is a most artful creature, 
skulking in the thickest part of a bush, and will wing at a 
yard distance, provided it he concealed. 1 was obliged to 

S et a person to go on the other side of the hedge where it 
♦touted ; and then it would run, creeping like a mouse 
before m for an hundred yards together, through the bottom 
of the thorn* ; yet it would not come into fair sight ; but in 
A morning early, and when undist urbed, it sings on the top 
of a twig, gaping and shivering with its wings. Mr. Kay 
himself had no knowledge of this bird, but received hot 
account from Mr. Johnson, who apparently confounds it 
with the ray nil nan crixtati^ from winch it is very distinct. 
Bee Hay's Philo*. letter*, p, l OH, 

The fly-catcher (xfaparala) has not yet appeared i it 
usually breeds in my vim*. Tin* redstart begins to sing: 
its note is short and imperfect, but is continued till about 
the middle of June. Thu willow-wrens (the smaller sort) 
are horrid pests in a garden, destroying the pease, cherries, 
currants, &e., and aro no tamo that a gun will not acaro 
titnimf 

«t. irntL J. 

T Thw irierart* Urn probably hern the rou** of the* ttmrtbr of mmtfeeri of 
tmm mmi hmmm bull? bird*, which are in truth protitiirly the gnr4«ow*» ’ 
Otetih. My pnlrti mm were in the habit of enrobing tbs hen* on their trout 
m the tttrtitirheirp fenl*, «s 4 Mltiof them, uinlcr th# that thry mmb 

$imt ti^« among the rtrorriri 5 v#t l ran umn that they nmn thr 
foiii, nyr ran mm which are naml from the writ is ronflttemrni be imfnrci 
in mum It* I hey peek the ttphhita whirh *r# ittjttrimi* to the fruit 1 m*\ 
f 4 ’” very pit$nm-h*m Hub blub, I bav# nomeumri srrn them take ***** 
lii a woyuroe, md Mm away mmj bird that suromorod to mm it, thtsigi 
%l gutter 4m md *tro»*fh # * 

fbttiMfti* which meumiikm for them srt the young nf ih* 
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A m of tU Summer IiinU of Pomooc 

rawed somewhat in the order m which they appat t , 

J • «***»«, ViiMtHl. 


Smallest willow- wren, 

Wryneck, 

House-swallow, 

Martin, 

Sand-martin, 

Cuckoo, 

Nightingale, 

Blackcap, 

Wh ite- throat, 

Middle willow-wren, 
Swift, 

Stone curlew ? 
Turtle-dove P 
Grasshopper lark, 
Landrail, 

Largest willow-wren. 
Redstart, 

Goatsucker, or fern-ow., 
I^y-eatcher, 


MtdmiUa trmMlm * 
Jym (orquitfa. 

Ifirmdn rmtim* 
JfHrmdc urfdm, 
J/irundo rtparm* 
Cucdw mmtrm* 
Matmttla Imcimm* 
Mottmlhi mnmpilM, 

M media iptmm* 
MmcUU mmhMm* 
ftinmd o apm> 
Chamdnm wdicmmmt I 
TurtMr iddrmmmdi I 
Ahmdm trhmim 
jfoiUm cm, 

MotadUa t m&k liM* 
MotadUa pftamfe w«& 
Oapnmdym 
Mmdmtm §rim$M* 


My countrvmen talk, much of ti bird that iftftlw ft flittiW 
with its bill against a dead bough or mttm old pirn, *»«»! 
it a jar-bird. I procured one to be shot ill thu w*f fceti « 
proved to be the (the nuttaftdi). Mr* Buy 


cwmwa hortensis, Bechst., with which Mr. Whit# w»* m% w m §t te 
not mentioned by him, ami docs not appear in hi* 11*1 of mmmw hM»| ml 
am confident that they will he found pWniifolly at Mbon* mhm dm Emm 
cherries are ripe. They attacked my cherries in great mmhm mm I Jmi 
in the south of Berkshire, not mush more than twenty mllm tmm mmm* 
These young birds have a strong tinge of yellow m the ikt®#, wliteh dtappMf* 
after they moult, and gives them very much the apjwa»»« of the ymm mm® 
when seen upon the tree, though they im larger and it outer, «nd In WM.ti my 
much resemble the black tap. with whom they are associated lit dm pfomfor of 
cherry-trees. 1 have never seen the pettyehaps in Yorkshire until m mmm 
are ripe, when they immediately make their appearance and Utoek t!»# Kmikk 
cherry particularly, being so greedy that I have often taken them with a 
fishing-rod tipped with birdlime, while they wens pulling at tilt fruit, ftm 
moment they have finished the la#t Kentish cherry, they for lb* 

season. If they finish the cherries in the morning, they me §um fofofft mm* 
I am persuaded that they appear and disappear in thu mm wmmee at Bdkmm %: 
and are probably to be found there only while the cherries wm ¥$$m v/kkk 
accounts for Mr. White’s having mistaken them for yellow wren# when k$ 
tw them in the fruit trees. They breed In the market gwAc w§ hInmi UNfftrtfc 
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ears, that the less spotted woodpecker does the same. This 
noise may be heard a furlong or more,* . 

Mow is the only time to uncertain the nhtirt*wmgm 
summer birds : for, wheu the leaf is out, there is no making 

ftn 4 I lniMin® that m the cherries ripn they ttdgiat* from garden ft# garden in 
minuit of them. I am told that near Immion they remain late enough ft* 
attaek the #td#r-b#rrte, of which the ft nil-rating naihlrn are very fowl* bit* 
l« Yorkshire they do not even wait for the later rhrttira, The numbrr «f 
ihewt visitants depends upon th» ctop of early themes, This yc« the vtoft 
having nearh failed* I saw hut two of them, whieh appeared on the \b%h nt 
July, and were not seen after the 1 7th. The bhukrep remain* eatmg the 
currants and Ir meysifekle brrrirs; they art* both verv food in ranftarmrt" of 
ripe p*mr*, and I brtievr, in the south of England, they pr*k mm* of them 
before f heir departure,— W. II. t 

* The nuthatch, tftfr* mmpm* fdnii. is the only »pr-rtr* «f the pnm 
Inhabiting Europe ; in thin country it appears eoufinrd to England, i*rv.t 
having been tweed fttrlher north thin Nprthttinbrrland. fhe following 
animated sketch, it good drat In the style of our author, I have r%um tot 
from London's Jmrml #/ Mtfurai //wtory, a» giving * wimi idea of the 
tnwmrw of this curious aperies 5—“ t had never wen the little bod railed 
the nuthatch, when one flay, whilst I wm riprcftng the ttamH *d mm* 
wood«|%»«i under a bin?h»irer, with my gun in my hand, I oloemd » little 
gah-cotcmred hint §*pmt hlrorelf on one of the large lateral trunk* over my 
h«nd, and after mmm observation, begin to tap loudly, or father solidly, upon 
the wood, and then proceed round and round the bwm h, if being rirat'ly the 
mm# thing to him whether hts nadir or xruUh were ttpprrm'wi* I ahoi, ami 
the bird fell ; there was a lofty hedge between n«, and when I go* o'#r, hr M 
removed himself. It was some time More 1 arrnred him | and I mm* not 
thil, because the manner in which he eluded me w»# rh amf.rerftftr of ho* 
cunning. lie concealed himself in hole* at the bottom of a fhteb, m long a* 
be heard the not*# of motion ; and when all wo* Mill, he would m ml out and 
attempt to escape. A wing waa broken, and I at length got bold *4' him, Hr 

K v«d small, but very fierre, and hi* hit* would have made % ebdd cry wot. 

I elbow joint of hi* wing Wing thoroughly shattered, and finding that h# 
hud no other wound, I rut off the dangling limb, and put him into » ii**g**#gp 
with a. eommott lark* The wound did not in the bmt dimmtvh hi* *r**v*iy # 
it, ir y#t bin pugnacity, for hr instantly began ft* »n«r»ftgafr all anmn* of msgst 
h# trW fit# Mr*, then lap) ted she woodwork «f the rage, and pmlorcd a 
knocking sound which made the mm m ru-wrbw ; but after finding hi# climb* 
-fling he then turned upon lit# lath, tan under him wish hi# taping beak <«» 
kite, and ritetually alarmed hi* far mm k» grwile and »hga«t mmpmrn 
,€k»§»tl«4 » »i«r*lo them* the ti«*thairh----ft»r ih»* hud I *h**«**rred bin* t*» 
It, ly turning ottr th# leave* of an <t*Mih*dugia« w m put ms« a tiwollv# .wg# 
otplun s»k wmd and wire. Here Hr remained all night, and thw treat twwm 
iitg Ida iittfWiigt #f toeing will* hm waa tire fli*s v*mtid 1 Inmid, ilimif 
iMig I# m agwlHUiut divided fmn th# ml*#* by a iareUngPldae*. M* 
ted given tu hlWf tetMMi ehirkm »ii4 tiwmbs, mni water. Up aba and 
drank with a mm- mfmt teuudtncc, and iho m mum** U turf m\m*& Ulcari^ 

f 
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my remarks on such a restless tribe; and, when once 
young begin to appear, it is all confusion; there is no 
distinction of genus, species, or sex. 

In breeding time, snipes play over the moors, piping unci 
humming ; they always hum as they are deseemfing. { m 
not their hum ventriioquous, like that of the turkey f Hnmt* 
suspect that it is made by their winge. 


turned again to his work of battering the frame of hi» cage, the mnml ft mm 
which, both in loudness and prolongation of noise, is only to ht emttpitfd 
the efforts of a fashionable footman, upon a fashionable door, in » fmhwml'4%% 
square. He had a particular fancy for the extremities of the r«r«ff pilfers *«f 
the cage; on these he spent his most elaborate taps, and, it tbit mmwm f ^ 
though he oniv occupied the cage a day, the wood it pierced mi nmm liftr m 
piece of old worm-eaten timber. He probably had an idea, that If th m t*is*ffr«< 
beams could once be penetrated, the rest of the superstructure would fall, m*% 
free him. Against the doorway he had also a particular spiff, and own 
ceeded in opening it; and when, to interpose a further obstacle, ft mt* Mtd *y» 
a double knot with a string, the perpetual application «*f his h*ah quickly 
unloosed it. In ordinary cages, a circular hide fa left in the wbm fur ibr Ur2t 
to insert his head to drink from a g)a«s; to this hole the tt til hatch 
repaired, not for the purpose of drinking, but to try to push out mwm that* hm 
liead ; but in vain, for ho is a thick bird and rafhrr heavily built ; but ikm 
instant ho found the hole too small, he would withdraw his brad. m4 brfffi «** 
dig and hammer at the circle, where It m muted in She wood, tailb his pkk* m> 
of a beak, evidently with a design to enlarge the milk*. Hi* hhmr mm 
incessant, and he ate as largely as lie worked ; and. I fear, it mt the 
efforts- of both that killed him. HI* hammering was pr< iilistit m mt ; tm 
he did not peck as other birds do, but, grasping Eli hold with hit immmw 


awful fluttering in the cage, now covered with a h iMMtfceivW, mmmmU t km 
something was wrong : and we found him at the bottom of Ufa mfam, with bm 

J2t asr»l5s 1 ^. "• ~ rt-.-CSfSU: 
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This morning I saw the golden-crowned wren, # whose 
crown glitters like burnished gold. It often hangs like a 
titmouse, with its back downwards. 


LETTER XVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

SRLftoiutK, Jam 18, 17ft* 
Diab Sm,— On Wednesday last arrived your agreeable 
letter of Juno the 10th. It gives me great satisfaction to 
find that you pursue these studies still with such vigour, 
and are- in such forwardness with regard to reptiles and 
fishes. 

The reptiles, few as they are, I am not; acquainted with 
m well as I could wish, with regard to their natural history. 
There is a degree of dubiousness and obscurity attending 
the preparation of this class of animals something amdagous 
to that of the ormtogamia in the sexual system of plants; 
and the case is the same with regard to some of the Ashes, 
as the -eel, Ac. 

The method in which toads procreate and bring forth, 
seems to he very much in the dark. Home authors say that 
they are viviparous ; anti yet Ray classes them among Ins 
oviparous animals, and is silent with regard to the manner 
of their bringing forth. Perhaps they may be f*m /mV 
IBM, ff* Bi as is known to bo the ease with the viper. + 

The copulation of frogs (or at least the appearance of it— 
for Swammerdam proves that the male has no pmk imtmm ) 

♦ It k wirprSilfif that this fooblo Bkmtmtim hirdt *h»t*!4 bnor* our «i»v«rr«t 

f T«t4a wn ovipwom. Mr. Bril of hon«!o«t v n xonlotti afihbilogfot, hm 
ktolf «ain»#<l tins fort mrortfoi by ArbnsMsr* that tm*U 4««mr tin* «kai 
wtrt tlty ibodt In on* fmtaiirr, br wilnriinl th« wlinl# pror«i» of tbr 
ffetfMingof tbt cuticle t it Keoutts «Mvl«lr4 UmKHmUimtly **to?t$ the ta«kitti4 t.fm 
I by tho action of tbo Iiin4#r frg mi *me tbh, tbr nkla wu fctcrhrd 
m fy* m Ik# fefudff t the Mine operation wm next *f!W;tc4 on the other §14#* 
Tht looioncf nmrnm wef# fium ftown forwtrf, by the comtdnMl notion of tit# 
month «n4 of tfeo aowrfor ftp, wi4 wrrr lmfn#4l*f§ty 
Jmm Ha Ball $M$* thnt in ether* of the ktirmhmm reptile** tl« nrtti »»4 
no »witUo»itig of the mmim mk pbm*~**w* 4* 

9 % 
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is notorious to everybody; because wo see them sticking 
upon each other’s backs for a month together in the spring} 
and yet I never saw or read of toads being observed in the 
same situation* It is strange that the matter with regard 
to the venom of toads has not been yet settlcd.f That they 
axe not noxious to some animals is plain ; for ducks, buzzards, 
owls, stone curlews, and snakes oat them, to my knowledge, 
with impunity. And I woll remember the time, but was not 
an eye-witness to the fact (though numbers of persons were), 
when a quack at this village ato a toad, to make the country 
people staxe ; afterwards he drank oil. j 

* The copulation of frogs and toads is performed In lit© »m# manner. Thu 
spermatic fluid is passed upon tlie ova at the time they are eipell«l from fit# 
female. The ova of the frog are laid in ©ongl urinated fttiMN* l limit of 
the toad, in long chain-like strings. The mm of the latter nr# its# uwch 

smaller. — W. J. 

f Blumenbach, whose authority may generally he depended ait, w*m that 
there is no truth in the supposition that the urine of touch i* fwfwiwni. 
I recollect, however, the ease of a gardener who, while riming pmmb^rrj 
bushes, scratched his hand, Afterwards, in taking «p a t««i whirl* ft» found 
under the bush, the animal discharged some of it# urine on hi* hand, whirl* 
became much inflamed arid prevented his working for *#»»© tint* after* 
wards. — E d. 

t I have had a toad so tame that, when it mm held in nut liwnl, it would 
take its food from the other held near it The winner In whirl* ihi* animat 
takes its prey is very interesting. The tongue, when it rm» k hark 

upon itself in the mouth, and the apex, which b broad, i* imbued with a mmt 
tenacious mucus. On seeing an insect, the animal Hart lit bmiftfot tytt 
upon it, leans or creeps forward, and when within teach, thr totigtte l» pfojrrtcd 
upon the insect, and again returned into the mouth with lb© imfttfo# ptry, by a 
motion so rapid, that without the most careful obsermll*tf* the mtkm *mmm lm 
followed. An insect is never taken unless wfo a In motion ; mid I h»¥# nftri* 
seen a toad remain motionless for some minutes, with it* et©§ fixed tiputi »» 
insect, and the instant it moved it disappeared with the qtffdfctMMi of lightning* 
The insect is swallowed whole, and alive ? and I tmm often mmn th« tepid© 
much incommoded by the struggles of it# imprisoned pr«y, pmlmlmlf If it 
consist of large and hard insects, as full grown cockroach©#, for fottsftr#, wl*#» 
the twitching of its sides, from the irritation produced by ill© mtammmm of it*# 
insects in the stomach, is sufficiently ludicrous. — T* If, 

My ingenious friend, the late George Newenham, of fttiinwstf Hilly 
Cork, can’iod a live toad w.th him from Edinburgh, whteh h© b§f*l at Mi 
country seat of Summer Hill for several year*, when* It Immmm i|iiiti tain©, in 
the same way as that mentioned by White. The mmt awwlng fat wtfoh It 
performed was the swallowing of a worm, which it teemed to reibh highly, and 
was eager to master in proportion to the difficulty prawited by tfw Wfilhfost 
•f the creature. The spring before I was at Summer Hill, till* ftegwkr pet 


FBOfM,— TO A IMS. 


'ill 

1 have been informed also, from undoubted authority* that 
gome ladies (ladies* you will say* of peculiar taste) took n 
fancy to a toad, which they nourished, summer after summer, 
for many years, till he grew to a monstrous si/4% with the 


had not matta It* appearance from if® unknown wittier fwtrrat, ft«d «nMN|ttfittty 
Wilt iupponcd to haw died, n» it wan not likely f« wander from ft »f#»f wits 
which it had became » familiar. 

Mr. Huarnbetli has given a wry IntrrrMing account of a fame toad whirl* 
he pkwl * in a largr gla«* jar. with turn* m tlm hoU»m. amt wnrtimcw water 
enough to imtumte the tn»o, hut ofienrr with only a ptcrr «f green *«d* whirl* 
I changed/* he any#, * 4 when the grtun began t« wither, Homriimr# I contrived 
to let him have a little well of water in the *wl ; hot I never raw- Into go into 
water freely i wily when he w m frightened, he would plunge in amt bury l*N 
head at the bottom under the and. Whether he ever kmw me 1 morh doubt \ 
but certainly he wan always* perfectly tamr, ami won hi *u on my hand, let me 
stroke brut, and walk about my table or carpel with apparent familiarity ami 
contentment I usually let him out on the table every day ; and he would 
Jttgttp down upon the carpet* and hop »«4 cmwd about, atwav* making for the 
afcirting board, which he climbed very ludirrmtaly, am! «m»nl fond of trilling 
in a Goflutt on the tup of it* fie ate freely, from the brat day ! bad Mm i hut 
would never tike toy thing uttlcw be ww it mow. In the whole lime, I t»f# 
' him ill tbs following mrieflci : flic* «f ill Mfidi j wt*|« and beet, flr*t tstm»v> 
frig their fttinga; goat#, whirl* he would #m*p up at the window, while f held 
him on my hand tip to tins |mne of gla**, with an nagrror** that appeared 
tmurtifthle, and wm very amudtig ; rh*p bait*, lady -bird*. rwddirra, an ft ? of 
tbsas taut I u*ed ncmfllimatly to give him a treat, by btiiigiug home part of a 
Mi luck, and putting him down in the tmd»i of it* lie would mi##? on 

all four*, and with hit eye* g)i«!ctring with ftomrtbing like civic rralafty* would 
dttrt ou t hit tongue right and It It* m rapidly a* lightning, and lap up Urn area 
It* quirk aticmaion, with the moat latidnldr gtdoMty, I alw* gate him earwig*, 
glow- worm#, wood lice, gr4»*ltnpprr«, ajiider#, dragon fNc*. tirbft, hnmwtrrrhr#, 
grttha, moth*, and any f»i*rrt l could meet with, d*U termed equally welcome, 
tlthff by night m by day j hut it hm »»wt diverting In *w him contend w»*l* 
a worm. He wmild dart upon it, arctttv one end, and *w«lh*t» wish all M« 
might | but the worm would annoy him by creeping out «f hi* tnmith helm# 
h# con Id iwmllow Ii emlrelyj ami 1 have known him pr***werc for warty 
half (Mi hour, attempting to wettra hi* ptl#e, while the w«tm kept rmmmmlf 
atoning* He would like * tn»il, when lie wore «t it extended and In 
■»#»«, though ho a) way* dathad at lb# ahrll, and took all down together In * 
ttOOHNtt, Ini emild not man*#* mm of large win. It an to me a great wmt«* 
at mtwmtmfii to fe«f him and wairh hi# »iogtit*r w»wwratv. He m* often 
jVI||litciir*l| but antittfS! prwmltrd* I mme m twice, lmw* vrf g ptatmaed l*i«% 1 
think, t* aa much wmth m hh cold mtturw mm mmt^uhh of* hut I fee* 
awmid that th* i^d fa it ill iftnea perfrrtly harmiro and umSwnafaa I iu« 
t4m ©f Iff ^ittingf «f tsberwhat di# barging venom fa, I am r<mcmred* m bully 
I» tfc winter month# tor Umt alwa^» t»*«d f though ht did 

*oi lacgM^ Ittt gtviw thin and tnnvrd much ft** th»w it mlwf if«n«a 
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maggots, which jnrn to flesh-flies. The reptile ward lei mm> 
forth every evening from a hob wmlrr the garden* steps , sip 
was taken up, after supper, on the table to Iw* fed. lint a] 
last a tame raven, kenning him m he put forth Im bead, gmi 
him such a severe stroke with his horny beak v* j it *mf 
eye. After this accident, the creature languished for mmi 
time and died. 

I need not remind a gentleman of ymir intensive rcvidmgj 
of the excellent account there k from* Mr. I h rlmiti, in |fey®ij 
TVudom of God in the Creation , p. $U*% wnm*mmg t in* ttiigmJ 
tion of frogs from their breeding-pink In this jk*v«mfit Ui 
at once subverts that foolish opinion, of the# dropping fmtwj 
the clouds in rain showing that it in from ife* grateful 


i i jj t nu * I [mwira re (an m ■ 


to set out on their travels, which they defer till t!io«* fell 
Progs are as yet in their tadpole state ; hut, in a few wwki 

our lanes, paths, fields, will swarm for m few * > v, \* f , 

myriads of those emigrants, no larger than my lit *< r 
nail. Swammerdam gives a most accurate *emmt «f tli# 
method and situation in which the male impregnate* tlm 
spawn of the female. How wonderful k th« * 

I rovidence with regard to the limb* of m tile # m$Uh I 
While it is an aquatic, it has a fiah-lik* tail mi I it - It gw m 
soon as the legs sprout, the tail drops eft m m- k* l mmi Hip 
animal betakes itself to the land ! 

Merret, I trust, is widely tnistaktwa when It# sdsnitMi that! 


and Switzerland, 

It is to be remembered that the mkmmJm «j 

He did not oat from th* tad of flimmh* lift Haw*, Mpt#*!! 
mdmdumy n^mki Its hi mm wwm4 ft* 
my of losing his indlnaifmi fur Hm»w~ 

* I was one* whmm to a *w%m of my umtl mi 

thm m mm<x t altar a my htmy mn f In t $ m4mt mm** , 
mmmmk4 ttys Ugh mil, fW m 
kmm, ItWMsSry mvffft §*4 fttit mm m 
thy qmm of frog* mm hats Um *■**«*, ' 

yoU tiriirhr*! ;ml tm U * < . - . • - , 

to iceoant for tiro nmimiunvr *4 *o u . . . < , 

of the 1-...S M .. « • 

occurrence at Rouen,— -K b* * mi* m% 


XgSfeasagfe mmmmm m > . <mm 




TH1 WAT1E-W1WT. 

F 1 

Bay (the water-newt, or eft*) will frequently 
angler’s bait, and ii often caught on his hook 

bit© at tli# 

. I used to 




lived. Mid died in the water* But John Elite, Eso., I* Ji.H, 
(the coralline Elite), asserts, in a letter to the Royal Society, 
anted Jan© the 5th, 1 700, in his account of the mud (guam, 
amphibious hipm from South Carolina, that the water-ell, or 
nowt, is only the term of the land-eft, as tadpoles are of 
frop. Lest I should be suspected to misunderstand his 
meaning, I shall giro it in his own words. Speaking of the 
cperwtih or coverings to the gills of the mud n/mm t he 
proceeds to say, that “ The form of these pennated coverings 
approaches very near to what I have seme t ime ago observed 
in the krpa, or aquatio statu of our English htcrrto, known 
by the name of oil, or newt, which serve them for coverings 
to their gills, and for fins to swim with while in this state; 


they change their slate, and become laud animate, as 1 haw 


observed, by keeping them alive for some time myself/* 

Ltajw&us, in hn Bptma Maium, hints at what Mr. Hite 
advances, more than once* 

Providence him been so indulgent to m m Iso allow of but 
one venomous reptile of the serpent kind in these kingdoms, 
and that is the viper. An you propose the good of mankind 
to bo an object of your publications, you will not omit to 
mention common salad od as a sovereign remedy against 
the bite of the viper, f As to the blind worm (ose/iite fm* 
ffiik f m called because it snaps in sunder with a small blow 4 ) 

* A friend of mine pttt a, mm fate a bottle of brandy, and Ii lived ira 
minute* in it. Tills will prove how mpntd# they ere of w*4»ri«4tif the 
extreme* of h§at and eold»e* Omy have been known to recover ofwr having 
Warn fw*«n perfectly hard* There we alto undoubted pteef* *if ttewta hosing 
lived la flit intfitliiti of human feeing*. A leech, utte, #firr it I** famn 


MBai 


capable of tittering sounds, hot limy an? altogether Km 

f A Wind worm, that I kept alls# tor nmt» twk*, would, when 
turn sad him, although not vrry sharply : its hit* mm mt suffloew to 4mm 
Wood, but k always remitird its hold unlit rsdrawni, It drwih sparingly of 
milk, raising the head when drinking* It fed upon the lint** rnUm *log 
bias.) m rewmeti in field* and gw4«m*» eating sit «r mmm 
m them out after the other ; hot ii 4 id not ns sWm **my day. It invarisWy 
leek them in me positron, Elevating |$» head slowly above lie riciim* n 
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I have found, on examination, that it is perfectly bmoctiDXM-d- 
A u.aghbouniig yeoman (to whom I am indebted for botXX& 
good hints) killed and opened a female viper about the 27hH 

°t * L : fc "7 d , ber iUled with a chain of eleven eggs, 

about the size of those of a blackbird ; but none of thertt 
were advanced so far towards a state of maturity as to con- 
tain any rudiments of young. Though they are oviparous, 
yet they are viviparous also, hatching their young within 
their bellies, and then bringing them forth. Whereas snakes 
y ifT®, of e SS s every summer in my melon beds, in spite> 
ot all that my people can do to prevent them ; which eggs 

M r e , f ° Uowin g’ as 1 have often expe- 
nmced. Several intelligent folks assure me that they have 

Y °Pf n her mouth and admit her helpless young 
°? sudden surprises, just as the female 
P n 7 d ?-f her brood mt0 t] ie pouch under her belly, 
upon the like emergencies ; and yet the London viper- 

40 Mr ' Bair “^. *7 no such thing 
<pp ns. The serpent kind eat, I believe, but once in 

s ?-% caara m 

took both froirs and mice The j ° e ' . akes ke P t m the same cage 

~"S Str 1 - 1 ■.srri-s 

inchest length, spliX oalTl^XX ° f ^ WaS 

completed the last After th. 2v “ Uy * d 7 P eelln S ° n ‘he head being 
much lighter thaiTit had^efore^eerT ” ** ° f the re P*«° ™ 

.„“ ad / 0r . the first dme > vthile this blind worm was in m „„ 
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ft rear; of, rather, but only just at one mwon of the y«*r. 
Country people talk much of a water-tmako, but, 1 aw pretty 
sure, without any reason ; for the common snake (mimimr 
natris) delights much to sport in the water, perhaps with » 
view to procure frogs and other food.* 

I cannot well guess hew you an* to make out your twelve 
species of reptiles, unless it he by the various Aperies, or 
rather varieties, of our kwerti , of which Kny enuumriitea five. 
I have not had opportunity of ascertaining these, but 
remember well to have seen, formerly, several beautiful 
green lacerti on the sunny sand-banks near Fanitmm, in 
Surrey; and Kay admits there lire such in I re, and. 


LETTER XVII L 

TO Tit* SAM 15. 

Jmi§ 27, 17*4 

Dkae Sie,— I received your obliging and emnniunicativ® 
letter of Juno the 28th, while 1 was on a visit at a genilif 
man’s house, where I had neither books to turn in, nor 
leisure to sit down to return you an answer to many 
queries, which 1 wanted to resolve in the best maimer that 
X am able. 

A person, by my order, has searched our brooks, but 
could find no such fish as tin* mtM(t*rmtnm rumjihm ; ho 
found gmtermtmtM mnlmtm in plenty, This morning, in a 
basket, .1 packed a little earthen* pot full of wet moss, and 
k it some sticklebacks* male and female, the female* big 

• Tint common itiftfeft *4$m taken lit it#? water m»t mm* **41 mi 

boldly. Nut only 4» they *wiw trr*m thv w*4#» jmiia of tin? tort Um«# ( i*m 
tbry bff \*mt mmi !*# mlm i n the Id* «f W»*bt ftorn si*** ff«w§4*§« 

Mid bro orroloitftUy I wm *ren m fi**W«f 4 

At » |«w>f of it** mmmj t*f Mr, W|*it* « «ba*r*<itto«i, «l*m mm%m §»• 
faibly go into %lw water to promt* f««4 t I may mrftUoo, tk#t * fmtfiniMMi 
mitly mw ©a# of tbno reptile* in « imam md w4«r *»«** 
jaunty wmler water, wnirktaft f«r piry, Having tiWes) U far ***** mkmm# 
M took It out of ilis water, w-brtt it mt *«nlt mhiii #4 « mmi **M»iihu 

Im rtrurk 9X btm m mmi Umm Ilk© n vip* ? , E.*, 


H 
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with spawn ; some lampems ; some bull-heads ; but I eaiid 
procure no minnows. This basket will be in FtoeMifcnset w 
eight this evening ; so I hope Mazel* will have them fr»#n 
and fair to-morrow morning. I gave some dirertwn* *0 
a letter, to what particulars the engraver should bo alien* 
tive.f 

Finding, while I was on a visit, that I mm within a ren* 
sonable distance of Ambmbury, I sent n mnmt met to 
that town, and procured several living vpeeiment of hmthpfy 
which h© brought safe and brisk, in a flat* decanter^ Tfa#y 
were taken in the gullets that were cut for watering tto 
meadows. From these fishes (which measured tmm two to 
four inches in length) I took the following d#reripttcMi s— ■ 
“ The loach, in its general aspect, low a pellucid a|ipim«#ie# f 
its hack is mottled with irregular collections of small biack 
dots, not reaching much below the Unm Utrrali* % m nm III# 
back and tail fins; a black line runs from each eye down to 
the nose; its belly is of a silvery while; the upper jaw 
projects beyond the lower, and is iummiukd with #tx 
feelers, three on each side; its pectoral ins mm large, it# 
ventral much smaller ; the fin behind its usutit small ; it# 
■dorsal fin large, containing eight spinet ; its tail* whiff* ll 
joins to the tad fin, remarkably broad, without any tajreriMffii 
so as to be characteristic of this genus ; the tail tin is hmn id* 
and square at the end. From the breadth and musauhar 
strength of the tail, it appears to be mt active nimbi# thh** 

In mj visit I was not very far from Hutigftftfiml, mti tlM 
not forget to make some inquiries concerning the wmimfid. 

* Hr. Peter Mosel m$ tit# engraver of the pktm #f tfc# 1MM 
He also engraved seme ©f the plat <g» fur th«§ original edilbm #f il«# 

t The manner la which the common kmfWf t mtmpm mr % *«*, m I 
•the lesser species, commonly known a# hmpm^ km I Mt 
is curious. They ascend our rivers to breed, about the end *4 Jmm $ md 
rmua until the beginning of August. Tiuty mm M forttbW wHk mp 
elongation of jaw, afforded to mmt of our tefc, a» israa ll*# maddm 

torows in this important season ; but tfe* want k suppM by «Mf 
like mouth, by which they imlividmdly mump r t*U emtio, IV t | »»♦ » 

immense. Stones of a very large dm are tramp*# ml, mh! n h$m fU## m 
soon formed. T\wp.mamm mmm m f*n», i»» „h .. . . 

and while there employed, return tWiiurlvr* hi i\m trnmiU j*. a a - 

stone. The p.fiimatilk, mid another small tpwdcv wM 1 have mm 4m*** 
mined, are gregarious, mtfogin concert, and forming, I n ^ mm mmm»> * 
general spawning-bed.— VV, * w 


iifftnfc pmona, both gentry and clergy, /K 1 foul, give a 
great deal of credit to what wm asserted in the paper* ; and 
1 myself dined with a clergyman who seemed to re persuaded 
tlit what to related in matter of fact ; but, whim I me to 
attend to hto nmnrnt, l thought I. diacerned circumstance* 
which did not a little invalidate the woman 1 * stony of the 
manner in which she came by her skill Him aiiya of heraeif, 
that, ** labouring under a virulent cancer, she went to soma 
church where them was it vast crowd ; on going into m pew, 
$h# vm accosted by a strange clergyman, who, after express* 
ing eotnt«WKion for her situation, told her, that if aim would 
make inch an application of living toads as is mentioned, tho 

— u — „ti it a- i*. *t_i. *Li^ 


m 


In short, this woman (m it appears to tin*) having set up for 


with this dark ami mysterious ntlaUcm. 

The water»eft has not, that I can discern, the least appear* 
it tire of »tiv gills j fur man t of which it m continually rising 
to the surface of the wafer to take in fresh air, 1 opened a 
bigdadlted one, indeed, and found it full of spawn* Not that 



same time, 1 am obliged to confetti* that 1 know ttothmg m 
your willow-lark, f In my letter of April the IHth. 1 had 
told you peremptorily that I knew your willim-dark* tint had 
not seen it then ; but, when l «tm« to procure it, it jnwr mi 
in all respects a very motmilla trochitu* : only that, it t« a 
Size larger than the two other, and the yidloW’gmtft of th# 
whole upper part of the body is more vivid, and the f felly rif 
a clearer white, 1 have atxH’imetta of tin? tiling mtriM mm 
lying before me ; and can discern that then* are fltrw grad*" 
tions of sizes, and that the leant htm Mark leg#* and the 
other two, flesh-coloured ones. The yidkiwent bird m cmi* 
■siderably the largest, and litut its tgiitil feathers and ftt#wtsd*rv 
feathers tipped with white, which the other# have not. Till# 
last haunts only the tops of lm«$ in high Irnm^hm mmh« 


t Without douUt, ftfhm i m I, 
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LETTER XX. 

to thk HAun . 

SuLimft** * * , CM. i f 1700 

If In. I find in zoology a# it is in botany; nil nature is m 
Alii, flint that dial riot produces the greatest variety which 
ip the moat examined. Several birds, which am wild to 
belong to the north only, im% it seems, often in the smith. 

I have discovered this summer three aperies of birds with 
tk*», which writers mention m only to bo m en in the northern 
ttmntie** The first that mm brought me (on the 14th of 
May) was the sandpiper (tringn hypoteum*) i it was a rock 
birtf, and haunted the banka of mime pond# near the village ; 
and, an it hail it companion, doubtless intended to have bred 
near that water. Besides, the owner him told me atm**, 
that on recollection he him seen some of the same birds 
round hi# ponds in former summer#,* 

The tiovi bird that I procured (cm the* 21st of May) was 
a male rribbtiekeil fmtrhor-hird {Utnhtn mUtiriti). My neigh- 
bour, who shot it, says that it might easily have escaped Ids 
ii«ilie*% had mil the outcries and chattering of the white* 
throats and other small birds drawn bis attention to the 
bush where it was: its mw was filled with the legs and 
Wltig* of beetles. 

* TW* «jir*tr*» \\w Mmm faflwftmm* *4 nmhm wnitlwlngfoo, i« matt 
'tkmimA m «ti 4m t«*k* m* itw owifi «f KiigliMel sstwi writ- 
ing f* Ht#ri r mfa |«i »w»! it« atftaata atfaia rrtiOajf l« mir I# 

w«l» m Ah»m ftantrr (try s*«* vgaiti 4e|*rr*tr4, 

iftigfitlwf i*i wmmm *h mw* I Him#* wh «4 cjrewt'fli fmot iH# 

1*40 Uko*U, w«! l»4ii,*a4 t*Mna -- W. J, 

ftf#if«# it mfoht$ *rr f fttmmkMbfa in *H*» tm-wmim <*f iti f*#t Wr4« fa 
mrntmm tmnifc% THt ♦#tptf«f*r? t« «n*j«M*4 »# Htrv4 in my f*n «*f Kstgktitb 
|| mm In* ft m fmmt 4matt**it«v* tit# fal tn-N tmirW Mrd ijninap 
tllliff l« It# ttt?4 rn ** £frrly iWf air i $i» (Hr imislt. Tile it 

In a Hint *4 pmm§w^ (Hal ia ih«* «|ttiag iittl 

tm m c«* ***** it* M n$ in tH» ftrkjr «t ffa* MW & 

ttai T* It* 
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clay, as it ware on their mum to the north, ttmr, perhaps 
these ousels are not the ousels of the worth of England, 
but belong to the more northern part# of Europe i nod 
— y -vtire ^ ^ --kr ;;f £dL L* 

those parts; and return to breed in spring when the eold 
abates. If this bo the ease, here is dtaonveml n mm 
bird of winter passage, emus fining whoso niigmtiotm the 
writers are silent ; but if these birds should prove the 
ousels of the north of England, then here is a. migration dig* 
dosed within our own kingdom, never before remarked.. It 
does not yet appear whether they retire beyond the bound* 
of our island to the south ; but It m mmt probable that they 


The next rare birds (which were procured for me last 
week) were some ring-ousel* {tnrdi taryuati)* 

This week twelvemonths n gentleman from btm&mx being 
with us, was amusing himself w ith a gun, and found, he told 
us, on an old yew hedge where there were brriri, mmm 
birds like blackbirds, with ring* of white round their media ; 
a neighbouring farmer also at the wine time observed the 
same ; but, as" no specimens were procured, little notice wan 
taken. I mentioned this circumstance to you in my letter 
of November the 4th* 170# (you, however, paid but small 
regard to what X said, as 1 had not seen these birds myself) s 
but last week the aforesaid farmer, seeing a large Hock, 
fcwentv or thirty, of them? birds, shot two cocks and 
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the study of reptiles) that my people, every now and then 
of late, draw up, with a bucket of water from my well which 
is sixty-three feet deep, a large black warty lizard, with a in 
tail and yellow belly. How they first came down at that 
depth, and how they were ever to have got out thence with- 
out help, is more than 1 am able to say. 

My thanks are due to you for your trouble and car© in the 
examination of a buck’s head. As far as your discoveries 
reach at present, they seem much to corroborate my sus- 
picions ; and I hope Mr. — may find reason to give his 
decision in my favour; ami then, I think, we may advance 
this extraordinary provision of nature as a new instance of 
the wisdom of God in the creation. 

As yet I have not quite done with my history of the wttt* 
mmnm , or stone curlew ; for I shall desire a gentleman in 
ftussex (near whose house these birds congregate in vast 
flocks in the autumn) to observe nicely when they leave 
him (if they do leave him), and when they return again in 
the firing : 1 was with tills gentleman lately, and saw several 
•ingle birds. 


LETTER XXL 

TO THE SAME. 

SklhomuC' AV* SB, 1 7<W. 
Dear Sib,— With regard to the mikmrnm , or stone cur- 
lew, I intend to write very soon to my friend near Chichester, 
In whose neighbourhood those birds seem most to abound ; 
laid ihaU urge Mm to take particular notice when they begin 
to eonfre|ato # and afterwards to watch them most narrow !y 
whether they do not withdraw themselves during the dead 
■of Hit winter* When 1 have obtained information with 
mprnt to this circumstance, I shall have finished my history 
rf the stone curlew, which, I hope, will prove to your satis- 
faction, m it will be, I trust, very near the truth. Tins 
gctttlematt, as he occupies a large farm of hi* own, and in 
abroad early Mid late, will be a very proper spy upon the 
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motions of these birds ; and besides, m X have prevailed on 
him to buy the Naturalist's Journal (with which hi* in much 
delighted), I shall expect that ho will be very exact in his 
dates. It is very extraordinary, an you olmeve, that a bird 
so common with us should never straggle to you.* 

And here will be the properesfc place to mention, while 
I think of it, an anecdote which the above mentioned gen- 
tleman told me when I was lust at hi* lurnttc ; which was, 
that in a warren joining to his outlet, many dawn (mrwi 
monedulcs) build every year in the rabbi t-burrow* under 
ground.t The way he and his brothers used to take their 
nests, while they were boys, was by listening at the mouths 
of the holes, and if they heard the young ones cry, they 
twisted the nest out with a forked stick. ^ Home water-fowls 
(viz. the puffins) breed, I know, in this manner; hut X 
should never have suspected the daws of building in holes 
on the flat ground. 

Another very unlikely spot is made use of by daw* m a 

S lace to breeti in, and that is Stonehenge. ¥l«w birds 
eposit their nests in the interstices between the upright 
and the impost stories of that amazing work of antiquity ; 
which circumstance alone speaks the prodigious height of 
the upright stones, that they should he tall enough to secure 
those nests from the annoyance of shepherd boys, who are 
always idling round that place. 

[ One of my neighbours last Saturday (November the 26th)$ 


* This species is ©xtr snarly l<** * * b Wng scarcely found «#t mf Ifampbidm, 
Norfolk, and one or two of the eastern counties of J» 

Mr. Herbert m ya that “he has only found It on dhalk. li Mover tKiayad 
on the sand or gravel, arid consequently wm not tin tit# bratU, hut fit tltt 
chalky turnip fields." This tpedei i% m doubt, extremely !«©»! «n4 #aly 
finds the food it requires, chiefly small green hectics, m chalk 
f Daws build i» a great variety of odd places, »nd oao Mirittu* 
for their nests. Clothetepeg* and lurftor ttmieh*to»*r# have been Immk to 
| them. They have been known to carry mm the woodoit btMi from a 

botanic garden. In on© instance, no tow than eight***** 4a»m of three U M# 
are said to be found in on© chimney where the daws built. In my ** 

\ and Tales of Country Life," I have given m engraving of a tmi hmh 

to the bell tower of Eton chapel, perhaps on© of the mmt mrhm mmmm 
I on record. — E». 

| t Mr. Yarreil informs vm that a mto* of Inteteettag might b® 

} mnde with the view to ascertain by artificial mmm htm hw * drgtr* #f mm* 

peratur© swallows could sustain for a time without destroy tog 
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saw a martin in a sheltered bottom ; the mm shone warm, 
and the bird was hawking briskly after flies. 1 am now 
perfectly satisfied that they do not all leave this island in 
the winter. 

You judge very right, 1 think, in speaking with reserve 
and caution concerning the cures done by toads ; for, let 
people advance what they will on such subjects, yet there is 
such a propensity in mankind towards deceiving and being 
deceived, that one cannot safely relate anything from com- 
mon report, especially in print, without expressing some 
degree of doubt and suspicion. 

Your approbation with regard to my new discovery of the 
migration of the ring-ousel, gives me satisfaction; and 1 find 
you concur with me in suspecting that they are foreign 
birds which visit us. You will be sure, I hope, not to i mot- 
to make inquiry whether your ring-ousels leave your rocks in 
the autumn. What puz/.lea me most, is the very short stay 
they make with us, for in about three weeks they are nil 
gone. 1 shall be very curious to remark whether thev will 
call on us at their return in the spring, as they did last 
year. 

I want to be better informed with regard to ichthyology. 
If fortune had settled mo near the sea-side, or near muw 
great river, my natural propensity would soon have urged 
me to have made myself acquainted with their productions ; 
but as I have lived mostly in inland parts, ami in an upland 
district, my knowledge of fishes extends little farther than 
to those common sorts which our brooks and lakes produce. 


LETTER XXIX, 

W tm BAM & 

Bm Mmnn f Jm • % 1 * if. 
Bias 8xb»~ -As to the peculiarity of jack -daws building 
with us under ground, in rabbit-burrows, you have, m part, 
hit upon the reason ; for, in reality, there am hardly any 
towera or steeples in all this country. Ami perhaps, Nor* 
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folk excepted, Hampshire and Sussex are as meanly fur* 
nished with churches as almost any counties in the kingdom. 1 * 
We have many livings of two or three hundred pounds 
a-year, whose houses of worship make little better appear- 
ance than dovecots. When I first saw Northamptonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire, and the Pens of 
Lincolnshire, 1 was amazed at the number of spires which 
presented themselves in every point of view. As an admirer 
of prospects, I have reason to lament this want in my own 
country, for such objects arc very necessary ingredients m 
an elegant landscape. 

What you mention with respect to reclaimed toads raises 
my curiosity. An ancient author, though no naturalist, 
has well remarked, that “ Every kind of beasts, and of birds, 
and of serpents, and things in the sea, is tamed, and hath 
been tamed of mankind.” f 

It is a satisfaction to me to find that a green lizard has 
actually been procured for you in Devonshire, because it 
corroborates my discovery, which 1 made many years ago, 
of the same sort, on a sunny sand-bank near Earnham, "in. 
Surrey. I am well acquainted with the south hams of 
Devonshire, and can suppose that district, from its southerly 
situation, to be a proper habitation for such animals in their 
best colours. 

Since the ring-ousels of your vast mountains do certainly 
not forsake them against winter, our suspicions that thou# 
which visit this neighbourhood about Michaelmas are not 
English birds, but driven from the more northern parts of 
Europe by the frosts, are still more reasonable; and it will 
be worth your pains to endeavour to trace from whence they 
come, and to inquire why they make so very short a stay. 

In your account of your error with regard to the two 

* Necessity often obliges htrd* to build in odd places. A pair of tnagpitt 

In a district where there were no trees, made their rim In a goose b#rry-b***h 
In a cotter’s garden, and surrounded it with brambles, furze, fa. in to ingenious 
a manner that no one would got at the eggs without pulling the ntatoriftlft to 
piece®. I have wen a colony of rooks build on the top of goto® young mh 
tree® growing close to a ferrohoure door, the tree# being very spindly, and not 
mere than ten or twelve feet high. There wore nr top trees in the neigh# 
bourhood. And I may mention that I mm at Pip Hall, in Warwklutiire, ft 
swallow’s nest built on tire knocker of a door,— E». 

f 8t. Jamet, chap. ill. 7, 
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species of herons, you Incidentally gave me great entertain- 
ment in your description of the heronry at Creasy-hall, which 
is a curiosity I never could manage to see. Fourscore nests 
of such a bird on one tree, is a rarity which I would ride 
half as many miles to have a sight of. # Pray be sure to tell 
me in your next whoso seat Cressy-hall is, and near what 
town it lies.f I have often thought that those vast extents 
of fens have never been sufficiently explored. If half-a- 
dozen gentlemen, furnished with a good strength of water 
spaniels, were to beat them over for a week, they would 
certainly find more species. 

There is no bird, I believe, whose manners I have studied 
more than that of the aaprimutgm (t he goat-sucker), as it is 
a wonderful and curious creature ; but 1 have always found, 
that though sometimes it may chatter as it flies, as I know 
it does, yet in general it utters its jarring note sitting on a 
bough; and I We for many a half hour watched it as it 
sat with its under mandible quivering, and particularly this 
summer. It perches usually on a bare twig, with its head 
lower than its tail, in an attitude well expressed by your 
draughtsman in the folio British Zoology. This bird is most 
punctual in beginning its song exactly at the close of day ; 
so exactly, that I have known it strike up more than once 
or twice just at the report* of the Portsmouth evening gun, 
which we can hear when the weather is still. It appears 
to me past all doubt, that its notes are formed by organic 
impulse, by the powers of the parts of its windpipe formed 
for sound, just as eats pur. You will credit me, I hope, 
when I assure you, that,’ as my neighbours were assembled 
k an hermitage on the aide of 1 a steep hill where wa drink 
tea* on© of these chum-owls cam© and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice, and began to chatter, and con- 

m Oat of A# finest hoTOnriee we new have 1$ perhaps the om in Windsor 
Chmft Park, taking into eepotmt the tmmtwr of nests, and tbs noble and great 
itflglbtl «f it« fceiNcMree* m% wfefeh they art? built. I often witnessed an 
fttl«jiftti|»| tight at this heronry between a jmlr of ravens and mxm of the 
lefew, • It wee twly la the taring and the former birds evidently wanted 
te take pMMMtoa «f ene of in® nests of the latter, who, however, did not 
qptar te wfch fw ie dangerous a iHrighfour. The tight was continued in the 
air far a leng th of time* bat la lb® end the herons had the advantage and 
beat of the uwemt—En, 

# €f«i»f*Wi I# near gplding, l« Lincolnshire* 
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turned Ms note for many minutes ; and we were all struck 
with wonder to find that the organs of that little animal, 
when put in motion, gave a sensible vibration to the whole 
building ! This bird also sometimes makes a small squeak, 
repeated four or five times ; and I have observed that to 
happen when the cock has been pursuing the hen in a toying 
manner through the boughs of a tree. # 

* Mr. White’s excellent description of this curious species, in the present and 
subsequent letters, is only equalled by those of a roost accurate American 
ornithologist, whose delineations of the manners of the different species that 
occurred to him, ought to be examined as models by every describing naturalist, 
Mr. Wilson thus beautifully describes the calling of the Whip-poor-will of the 
Americans : — “ On or about the 25th of April, if the season be not uncom- 
monly cold, the Whip-poor-will is heard in Pennsylvania, in the evening, as 
the dusk of twilight commences, or in the morning, as soon a» dawn bat 
broke. The notes of this solitary bird, from the ideas which are naturally 
associated with them, seem like the voice of an old friend, and art listened to 
by almost all with great interest. At first they issue from some retired part of the 
woods, the glen, or mountain ; in a few evenings, perhaps, we hear them front 
the adjoining coppice, the garden fence, the road before the door, and even tire 
roof of the dwelling-house, hours after the family have retired to rest. Bom# 
of the more ignorant and superstitious consider this near approach as foreboding 
no good to the family, nothing less than the sickness, misfortune, or death of 
some of its members. Every morning and evening his shrill and rapid repeti- 
tions are heard from the adjoining woods ; and when two or more art calling 
at the same time, as is often the case in the pairing season, and at no great 
distance from each other, the noise, mingling with the echoes from the moun- 
tains, is really surprising. Strangers, in parts of the country where the*# birds 
are numerous, find it almost impossible for some time to sleep; while to those 
long acquainted with them, the sound often serves as a lullaby, to assist their 
repose. The notes seem pretty plainly to articulate the word# which hut# 
been generally applied to them, 4 Whip-po&r-wUf the first and last syllable* 
being uttered with great emphasis, and the whole in about a second to cud* 
repetition ; hut when two or more males meet, their wMp^mr*miU dtermtiott# 
become much more rapid and incessant, as if each were straining to overpower 
or silence the other. When near, you often hear an introductory dud* 
between the notes. At these times, as well as almost at ail other*, they fly 
low, not more than a few feet from the surface, skimming about the hout# 
and before the door, alighting on the wood-pile, or settling on the roof. To* 
■vards midnight they generally become silent, miles# in dear moonlight, when 
they are heard, with little intermission, till morning.”— W.J. 

The night-jar appears to have been a very favourite bird with Mr. 
"kite, who has described Its habits with great accuracy. It h by no mmm 
as common a bird as when Mr. White wrote, owing to the num<rost# cu d otuire w 
which have since taken place, of the favourite haunts of this bird, mi of tire 
anxiety 0 f collectors to possess specimens of It. Keeper# all#, either mtt» 
taking it for a bird of prey, or from mere wantennesg, kill It when they can 
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It would not be at all strange if your bat, win *h you have 
rocured, should prove a new one, since five species have 
eon found in a neighbouring kingdom. The great sort 
that I mentioned is certainly a nondescript: 1 saw but one 
this summer, and that l had no opportunity of taking. 

Your account of the Indian grass was entertaining. I am 
no angler myself; but inquiring of those that are, what 
they supposed that part of their tackle to be made of, they 
replied, “ of the intestines of a silkworm.*’ 

Though I must not pretend to great skill in entomology, 
vet I cannot say that I am ignorant of that kind of know- 
ledge : I may now and then perhaps be able to furnish you 
with a little information. 

The vast rain ceased with us much about the same time 
as with you, and since wo have had delicate weather. 
Mr. Barker, who has measured the rain for more than thirty 
years, says, in a late letter, that more rain has fallen the? 
year than in any he ever attended to; though, from duly, 
1768, to January, 1704, more fell than in any seven months 
of this year. 


LETTER XXIIL 

TO THE SAME. 

Skuiornk, Pt h* *ifS, 

Deab Sib,— It is not improbable that the Guernsey lizard 
and our green lizards may be specifically the same; all 
that I know is, that when, some years ago, many Guernsey 
lizards were turned loose in Pembroke college garden, 
b the university of Oxford, they lived a great while, 
and seemed to enjoy themselves very well ; but never bred. 
Whether this mreumstanee will prove anything cither wav, 
I shall not pretend to say. 

I return you thanks for your account of Cressy-hnll ; but 


io to • This It imirt to Ue rojfrettftl ; f*»r It I* »m of tmt m«#i Islwwltifg 
Writ of paaaafe, mi Its arrlml It hatiti with t>ka*i»itr % it*##* whs wnttit 
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recollect, not without regret, that in J one, 1746, I w 
visiting for a week together at Spalding, without ever beii* 
told that such a curiosity was just at hand. Pray semi i| 
word in your next what sort of tree it is that contains m 
a quantity of herons’ nests; and whether the heron? 
consists of a whole grove or wood, or only of a few trees* 

It gave me satisfaction to find we accorded so well ftfocitf 
the caprimulgm ; all I contended for won to prove that * 
often chatters sitting as well as flying, and therefore tin, 
noise was voluntary and from organic impulse, and not 
from th© resistance of the air against the hollow of its m Mb 
and throat. 

If ever I saw anything like actual migration, it was last 
]Michaelmaa-day.* I was travelling, and out early in the 

* The subject of migration appears to have been a very Jkwmrit* tut with 
our author, occupying the greater part of many of bis ttjW*|i}rt»i letter*, ami 
evidently often tho subject of his private thoughts. II* rnmmmim atriiil 
puzzled with regard to the possibility of many of the tnigtaritig *pnri«ti Wing 
able to undergo tho fatigue of long or continued journey*; and often winitti 
almost to believe, though contrary to his better judgwrut, that mum of ihtm 
enter into a regular torpidity. We find torpidity errumug among itiitnalt* 
fishes, the amphibia?, and reptiles, and among Inner!* ; hut we hits never 
found any authenticated instance of this provision taking plans aetntig birds. 
Their frames are adapted to a more extensive ImwmoUwe power ; wti lit# 
change to climates more congenial to their <?«n*Uucb*a*, preventing th# 
necessity of any actual change in the system, |» supplied t# thaw ittltmla 
deprived of the power for extensive migration, by n tntti'fttary »u*prnw«u of 
the most of the faculties which. In other drettfnstattrr*, wort Id be entirely 
destroyed. Birds, it is true, art occasionally fottttd In 1*4#% psrtlmlarly twr 
summer birds of passage, in what ha# been called a tot phi state, and baft 
revived upon Wing placed in a warmer temperature ; but this, t «en«§d*f t baa 
always been a suspended animation, when all the itittetien* $#«**• entirety 
bound up as in death, and which, by the fontiumwee of a #l#rt petM* wmii 
have caused death itself— not torpidity, where various fbnetJene and 
capable for a time of sustaining the frame, iff still going on* 

The possibility of performing long journeys, m m mtiet belt*** «mm 
tpeciei are obliged to do before arriving at thnr destiaatleft, nt Ini gppmm 
nearly incredible ; but, when brought to » matter of plain mfoihkttoRt A# 
difficulty is much diminished* The flight of bird# way be estimateil it §»®» 
50 to 150 miles an hour j and if we take a medium of this m it iwt# ffcr tie 
migrating species, we shall have little difficulty In feennellHiy lb# peodbtltt* e# 


migrations, have to cress some vwt extent of erven, witbeei * 

Many that visit this country, partteul trly those Hem Atom, ntemljr ifort lit 
•oast, crossing at the narrowest parts, and again prefmsiit-ly adtamtiii^ WM# 
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morning : at first there was a vast fog ; but, by the time that 
I was got seven or eight miles from home towards the coast, 
the sun broke out into a delicate warm day. We were then I 

on a large heath, or common, and I could discern, as the 
mist began to break away, great numbers of swallows 
(Jimmdines riwticcti) clustering on the stunted shrubs and 
bushes, as if they had roosted there all night. As soon 
as the air became clear and pleasant, they all were on the j 

wing at once ; and, by a placid and easy flight, proceeded on 
southward, towards the sea : after tins I did not see any 1 

more flocks, only now and then a straggler. j 

I cannot agree with those persons who assert, that the 
swallow kind disappear some and some, gradually, as they 
come ; for the bulk of them seem to withdraw at once ; only ; 

some stragglers stay behind a long while, and do never, j 

there is the greatest reason to believe, leave this island. 

Swallows seem to lay themselves up, and to come forth in a 
warm clay, as bats do continually of a warm evening, after 
they have disappeared for weeks. For a very respectable 
gentleman assured me that, as he was walking with some 
friends, under Morton- wall on a remarkably hot noon, 
either in the last week in December, or the first week in 
January, lie espied three or four swallows huddled together 
m the moulding of one of the windows of that college. 

I have frequently remarked that swallows are seen later at 
Oxford than elsewhere: is it owing to the vast massy build- 
ings of that place, to the many waters round it, or to what 
eke ? • | 


they tench th#lr flail quartan; and during thb time Inuring their supply of 
•uftable food dally augmented. 

The outlet influencing tho migration of bird*, appear mote difficult to aohru 
limn tho po«iiWlity of the execution of it. They Mem to ho influenced by 
an Innate law, which wo do not, ami cannot, comprehend, though In seme 
measure dependent on the want of food or climate congenial to the system of 
each, and which net* almost without flic will of tho individual. Neither this, 
nor the duttoa incumbent on incubation, can he the only exdtlng 
mam, at we may judge by the jmrtiai migrations of at mm to diffimnt parts 
of the me country, where food and the convenience* for breeding ar® alike t 
bf the partial migration only, of a apedet from one country to another 
differing decidedly lit temperature, and where the Waiting »p#ef#f thrives 
equally with the rerideut one \ and by the male* of mum sp#«rit» migrating 
while the taaias J, 
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When I used to rise in a morning last autumn, and »m 
the swallows and martins clustering on the chimneys and 
thatch of the neighbouring cottages, 1 could not help being 
touched with a secret delight, mixed with some degree of 
mortification: with delight, to observe with how" much 
ardour and punctuality those poor little birds obeyed the 
strong impulse towards migration, or hiding, imprinted on 
their minds by their great Creator ; and with mmm degree 
of mortification, when 1 reflected that, after all our pain* 
and inquiries, we are not yet quite certain to what regions 
they do migrate ; and are still farther embarrassed to" find 
that some actually do not migrate at all 

These reflections made so strong an impression on my 
imagination, that they became productive of a composition 
that may perhaps amuse you for a quarter of an hour when 
next I have the honour of writing to you. 


•^sssaxm 


LETTER XXIV. 

TO TUB SAUK. 

Skuknm*, May 29, l?«ft 

Dear SiB,— -Tho searabeem fvlfo* I know wry well, having 
seen it in collections ; but have never been able to discover 
one wild m its natural state. Mr. Banks told irn he 
thought it might be found on the searcoaist. 

On the 18th of April, I went to the tthtwp-down, where 
the ring-ousels have been observed to make their appearance 
at spring and fall, in their way, perhaps, to the north or 
south; and was much pleased to see thru® birds about tb« 
usual spot. We shot a cock and a hen ; they were plump 
and in high condition. The hen had but very small rude 
ments of eggs within her, which proves they are late 
breeders ; whereas those species of the thrush kind that 


* It » properly the mMrntha Julh. Mr. BniMt *»,» >!„■ all its 
•pecimoiu of this noble chafer tlmt have yet been captured in Kngbtwl, b»»« 
occurred on the coast of Kent, Dover appearing the middle point ut that 

range, — Jtho. 
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remain with tu th® whole year, have fledged young before 
that time. In their crops was nothing very distinguishable, 
but somewhat that seemed like blades of vegetables nearly 
digested. In autumn they feed on haws and yew-berries, 
and in the spring on ivy-berries. I dressed ono of these 
birds, and found it juicy and well-flavoured. It is remark- 
able that they make but a few days’ stay in their spring 
visit, but rest near a fortnight at Michaelmas. Those birds, 
from the observations of three springs and two autumns, aro 
most punctual in their return ; and exhibit a new migration 
unnoticed by the writers, who supposed they never were to 
be seen in any of the southern counties. 

One of my neighbours lately brought mo a now saliearia, 
which, at first, I suspected might have proved your willow- 
lark ;* but on a nicer examination, it answered much better 
to the description of that species which you shot at Revcsby, 
in Lincolnshire. My bird I describe thus “ It is a sir.® 
less than the grasshopper-lark ; the head, hack, and coverts 
of the wings of a dusky brown, without the dark spots of 
the grasshopper-lark: over each eye is a milk-white stroke ; 
the chin and throat are white, and the under parts of a yel- 
lowish white ; the rump is tawny, and the feathers of th® 
tail sharp pointed ; the bill is dusky and sharp, and the legs 
are dusky, the hinder claw long and crooked.”t The person 
that shot it says, that it sung so like a reed sparrow, that 
he took it for ouo;J and that it sings all night : but thin 

* Fw thl* aalfoatia, roe letter xxvr. p. $8. 
f Mmapkmffmiim. fecta. Mg© warbler tfelby’a OrnM^AV* J. 
t ™i 1« an error which mm through mm% of our book* of ornithology, 
Th# tmi burning, commonly m\hi th© iwd *parrow f hm no song. H ke it# 
m^mmAn thl* country, it hm only a monotonowi cry. The bird above 

Ftisptinti or ted go- war bier, it perpetually singing' by night 
if dmttrM, « well a# by dav, and th# roed»bimting has often got th© ©mitt 
of ft* Mug, Th# *w%#-wa*hi#r h very abundant at fyofforth, but f hav# 
dlieofertd th© roed-warbler, ill near congener, hero, Bewick hi# eon- 
fetmdiiit thmm two tpedf#, and ha# given a plate and deroriptiem of th# mdm* 
under th# mtm of th# r©dbwarb!#r, which hmi him not hwn 
onijniid north of th# Trout* Th© rood* warbler I# of n uniform reddlth hrowii 
*"“ * Httl© otto aa« on th© upper part#, ami wbiUah m th© billy ? th# m\m* 
uwwtf ha* a light atrip mm th© #y© > stud th© middle of tm h ftathtr* op th# 
upper part*, dt»h«d with very dark brown, I have found its «»t on th# 
groitw in a tuft of rttubm, In long gt**#r# and Iterh*, bring made font to th# 
in a mm lwdg% but mmi ftt^uoatly la thorn fone©*, and low 
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account merits farther inquiry. For my part, I suspect it 
is a second sort of loomtella , hinted at by Dr. Durham ha 
Bay’s Letters: see p, 74. lie also procured me a grass- 
hopper-lark. 

The question that you put with regard to those genera of 
animals that are peculiar to America, vis. how they earn# 
there, and whence ? is too puzzling for me to answer ; and 
yet so obvious as often to have struck me with wonder. If 
one looks into the writers on that subject, little natk&etion 
is to be found. Ingenious men will readily advance pkusi. 
ble arguments to support whatever theory they shall choose 
to maintain; but then the misfortune is, every one’s 
hypothesis is each as good as another’s, since they are all. 
founded on conjecture. The late writers of this sort, in 
whom may be seen all the arguments of those that have 
gone before, as I remember, stock America from the western 
coast of Africa, and the south of Europe ; and then break 
down the isthmus that bridged over the Atlantic. But this 
is making use of a violent piece of machinery ; it is a clifl* 
culty worthy of the interposition of a god! u Jmmdulm 
odi ” “Disbelieving I detest.” 

and willows, often in the currant bush©® in garden® near t wet dftdb nr wvrmm. 
The reed-wren builds in general higher, sometime* in a poplar tree, oft©** in 
the tall likes in the Regent’s Tark: our books mostly slat© willows, and that it 
builds in the reeds, but it often prefers a tall bush or a small tree if there h# 
one in the neighbourhood. Its bill is stronger than that of the sedge* 
warbler, and it seems to b© less patient of eold. Its nest it deeper* Th# 
song of individuals of th© two species is* very similar, and omimt easily lm 
distinguished. Mr. Whit© calls th© sedge-warbler a delicate polyglot! f amt 
speaks of its song as very superior to that of th# whitothroat, In which I mm 
by no means agree with him. Its notes are very hurried, mmn parti of its 
song are good, but others singularly harsh and disagreeable. They art ft ®#dy 
birds, and in confinement are apt to die from excessive ht j iN WM M ii i g a© 
unwieldy as to hurt and bruise themselves by tumbling down — W. II. 
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TO THOMAS TENNANT, ENQUIRE. 

THE NATURALIST'S SUMMER EVENING WALK 

— cquidom credo, quin sit divinitun fflis 
logon ium. Vltue Georg* 

The instructive arts that in their labours akin©, 

I deem inspired by energy divine. 

Whisk day declining sheds a milder gleam, 

"What time the May-fly # haunts the pool or stream ; 
"When the still owl skims round the grassy mead. 

What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed ; 

Then fee the time to steal adown the vale, 

And listen to the vagrant euekoo’st tele ; 

To hear the clamorous curlew $ call his mate, 

Or the soft quail his tender pain relate ; 

To see the swallow sweep the darkening plain, 

Belated, to support her infant train ; 

To mark the swift, in rapid giddy ring, 

Dash round the steeple, unsubdued of wing : 

Amusive birds ! say where your hid retreat, 

When the frost rages and the tempests beat ? 

Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 

When Bpring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head P 
Such baffled searches mock man’s prying pride, 

The God of Nature is your secret guide ! 

While deepening shades obscure the face of day, 

To yonder bench, leaf shelter’d, let us stray, 

4 * The angler 1 * May-fly, 0a? ephemera wlyuta, Um, f mmm forth fmm fti 
aurelia state, and emerges out of the water about six in lit© evening, anti 41a* 
about eleven at night, deterttilning the 4iU« of Its fly nut© in about five «r 
six Hour*, They usually begin In appear about the 4th of 4 tine, ini §«» 
Untie In m&milL&n for near a fortdght.~-tke ftwamuierdam, Iforfow, 
Bcopoll, fta 

f Vagrant enekee f m called, beeatwe, being tied down b y n«> ln«tetfe 
•r atteaiuMe about the nutrition of It* young, it wander* wfthtat control. 

% Qkaradrius mdkmmm 
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Till blended objects fail tlie swimming sight, 

And all the fading landscape sinks in night * 

To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket* cry ; 

To see the feeding bat glance through the wood • 

To catch the distant falling of the flood ; 

While o er the cliff th awaken 5 d churn-owl hung, 
Through the still gloom protracts his chattering song ; 
While, high in air, and poised upon his wings, ' 
Unseen, the soft enamour’d woodlarkf sings : * 

These, Nature’s works, the curious mind emp .oy, 
Inspire a soothing melancholy joy : 1 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steals o er the cheek, and thrills the creeping vein ! 

Each rural sight, each sound, each smell combine ; 
The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine ; 

The new-mown hay that scents the swelling breeze. 

Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees. 

The chilling night-dews fall : — away, retire ; 

Eor see, the glow-worm lights her amorous fire !t 
Thus, ere night’s veil had half obscured the sky, 

Th impatient damsel hung her lamp on high : 

True to the signal, by love’s meteor led 
Leamder hasten’d to his Hero’s bed.§ 


LETTEE XXV. 

TO THE HOH. DAHTES BARRIKO-TOH. 

m v Selborne, Jime BO, ] 769 . 

UEAB Sna,— When I was in town last month, I partly 
engaged that I would some time do myself the honour to 
tmte to you on the subject of natural history ; and I am the 

. r , ; ■ * Oryllus carrvpestris. 

^^T etldglta,m0dhrka 80arto a height, and hang 

a glow T orm (« 8 he often crawls „p the stalk of 

*»S comptcuous) is a signal to the male, which is a 

§ See the store of Hero and Leander. ' 



nxmum bkbds of passaok* 


more ready to fulfil my promise, because I mns you are a 
gentleman of great candour, and one that will ntako allow- 
ances, especially where the writer professes to la 1 ? un out- 
door naturalist, one that takes his observations from the 
subject itself, and not from the writings of others* 


Thefnlimmnrf m a Lid af the Summer Sink «/ Pasmye whkh 1 ham dw» 
mtm'dmlhk miyhhmrhmd, rattyrd mmmtmt m the vrtkr m which 
they appmr** 

Kill KtmtNA* tMlMt.LV *rnr*it* AWM'T 

# , v . < ... f Thfl middle td Mxrrti : hand* 

1. Wryuwk, JpkC,#mtorqHttia> 4 ||oU% 

2» Smutktfc willow* | Repdm mm cm- f Mart U 23 i rhkjm till 8©p- 

wnm f 1 Mm* \ trmhrr. 

$, Swullow, Uirumh drnedim. April S3. 

4 . Martin, tiirmndu rmtmt* IHtto* 

4 S»n*l*nmrtift f Jfimmk rijmrim * IStto. 

C Hlmkcup. Jttrieapttkt. Ihtto : » tweet wild tmte. 

7. NigitUttgult, JLmeit tfa. Ilcgfrming n f April* 

5. Cuekoo, Oumlm* Middk nf Apt it, 

9 * Middle willow- f Beyulm mm msM J Ditto { % *w«wi plain tivo 

wren, 1 tm. 1 wnti*. 

10. Whlte-thnat, FiatMm ““«* 00 

U. lit’clitnrt, J HtUicilla. Ditto: m«f# ammild# mmg. 

' IA g* * _ f End <d MtrrSii tmui m» 

la. Hume curlew, (Uu-mwm. j t «rnJ 

1 3. TttrtltMlnvp, 

14. Gny»!mp|wr4itrk, 


kaii K&MntA. 

Jphf* mm tm'qnithu 

| Rajtdm mm cm- 
I ftiOw. 

tlinmd o tlmedtm. 
tiimndo rttd&ti. 
JUmmk rt$mrim * 
Atdmpilla* 
Lmdn.m» 

Otmdm* 

J Mmyidm mm msM 
1 to 

Fimltdm qffimfo 
But id Ua. 

( Edkrmnm , 


15. Swift. 
10. Um 


r Ahmdtt minima, 
[ Immt.m w. 

Jtlimnda apm* 

f Pmntr tmmdim* 
L cca# miser. 


MUM In nf April ; a «m*tt 
tibilimt ant#, till thn end 
nf July. 

AWmt April 27. 
f A |H*lygl«t, tut lutr- 

i rfm$t It Um the net## 

[ nf ttumy klrdi. 


* It It wry plenring t<» we the umiracy nf Mr. Whft#*# lint nf mmmm 
ftttd winttr Writ* nf {woip w h« dlwnwml th#m in hk awn nrigbbwtirhood* 
Tit# fnlbwlttf may rmriptrlinul all them which h»v# hithrrtn kt#t* 4i«c«¥#w4 
la tit# enutuy, sttd in tit# Hit m ittdudtd slt« pcnmmni pmlikmU’ wd 
tMtiteMtl vi#itnr# s— 

Stttitmif vj#Jtom * * * , • 33 

Wlwter dti. . * * * * Ittl 

P#«t««itt rcfMrnt# • * * .18 

OecMtotod dt»« « • « . , li 


Tnid 



Ortygometra. 

f Rcgulus non crw~ 

\ tatw. 

J* Caprvnmlgus* 
Stoparola. 


17. Landrail, 


18. Largest willow- 
wren, 


19. Goat-sucker, or 
fern-owl, 


20. Fly-c&tcker, 


These fireqnent bmm \ 
haunt etH-httiWiirp in the 
winter : m t spider** 
Haunt sinks, for crumb* 
and ether sweeping*. 
These frequent tfcnlfow ri 
vtilet*, near the spring 
heads, where % hey never 
freeze s tat the etnreli* 
of 1‘brygan#*. HmmwkII* 
, est birds that walk. 

Seme of these ere to be 
seen with m the winter 
threeglt* 


Red-breast, 

Wren, 


Cwruccu 


MotacUJa ttlH* 
MotacUia flam. 
Motacilta cincrw. 


White-wagtail, 

Yellow-wagtail, 

Grey-wagtail, 


C 'Enanthc . 


Whcatear, 


Stone-chatter, 
Golden-crowned wren, 


wwwte secunaa. 
(Encmthe tertia . 

Pegulus cristatus. 


fThis is the smallest British 
J bird : haunts the tops of 
tall trees; stays the 
l winter through. 

* Sit tKh " e ^^ W - 


1. Ring-ousel, 

2. Redwing, 

3. Fieldfare, 

4. Royston-erow, 

5. Woodcock, 

6. Snipe, 

7. Jack-snipe, 

8. Wood-pigeon, 

9. Wild-swan, 

20. Wild-goose, 

11* Wild-duck, 

12. Pochard, 

13. Widgeon, 

X 4. T eal, breeds with us 
in Wolmer Forest. 
15. Crossbeak, 

Id. Crossbill, 

17. Silk-tail, 


HAir NOMINA. 

Merula torquata . 

Turdus ihacus. 
Twrdus pilaris. 
Cor nix cincrea . 
Scolopax. 


} rumor. 
Callinago minima . 

(Enas. 

Cy gnus f crus. 
Anser femes. 

S Anas torquata mi - 
1 wor. 

Anas f era fusca. 
Penelope. 


r This is anew migration, 
which I have lately dis- 
covered about Michaelmas 
week, and again about 
* the fourteenth of March. 
About old Michaelmas. 
/Though a percher by day 
l roosts on the ground. * 
Most frequently on downs. 

f Appears about old Michael- 
mas. 

Some snipes constantly 
breed with us. 

J Seldom appears till late; 

•j not in such plenty si 
L formerly. 

On some largo waters. 


On our lakes and streancs. 


T Theee ara oa] y —rer* 

\ a z^ 

L CUS ' L any regular migration. 

t^-8 fc. th. 


If 2, 3, Turdus. 
4, * Oonrn. 

A A 7 1 Scolopax. 
® Colvmba. 


ft*?**** ^2, 13, 14, Anas. 

Looda . 
17, 
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Birds that sing in the night are but few 

. . f ** In ah&diett ernrert • 

Nightingale, Lmama, ^ Milton. 

Woodlark, -4 lamia arborea. Suspended in mid air. 

T vmA narrow l Passer armtdma- \ £ mm g rcc 4s mid willom 

Itess reed-sparrow, ^ cem mt mr. f s 

I should now proceed to such birds as continue to sing 
after midsummer ; but as they are rather numerous, tlm 
would exceed the bounds of this paper , besides, as this 
is now the season for remarking on that subject, I am 
willing to repeat my observations on some birds, concerning 
the continuation of whose song I seem at present to have 
some doubt. 


LETTER XXV L 

TO THOMAS MNNANT, BS Q. 

SwummB, A mg, Ha, 176 ® 
Beau Sib,— -It gives me satisfaction to find that my account 
of the ousel migration pleases you. You put a very shrewd 
question when you ask me how I know that their autumnal 
migration is southward. Were not candour and opewum 
the very life of natural history, I should pans over this query 
just as a sly commentator does over a crabbed pmumge in a 
classic ; but common ingenuousness obliges me to confess, 
not without some degree of shame, that 1 only reasoned in 
that case from analogy. For, as ail other autumnal birds 
. migrate from the northward to us, to partake of our mfldbr 
winters, and return to the northward again, when the 
rigorous cold abates, so I concluded that the' rinff*on»«ls did 
the same, as well as their congeners, the fieldfare* f wad 
especially as ring-ousels are known to haunt cold mountain- 
ous countries : but I have good reason to suspect ttine% that 
they may come to us from the westward ; because I hoar 
from very good authority, that they breed on Dartmoor | 
and that they forsake that wild district about the time tbii 
our visitors appear, and do not return tin kte in the ifrfia$j* 


I hare surveyed it alive and dead, and have procured several 
specimens; and am perfectly persuaded myself (and trust 
you will soon be convinced of the same) that it is no more 
nor less than the passer arundinaceus minor of Ray. # This 
bird, by some means or other, seems to be entirely omitted 
in the British Zoology ; and one reason probably was, 
because it is so strangely classed by Hay, who ranges it 
among his pici affine#. It ought, no doubt, to have gone 
among his aviculm caudd unicolore , and among your slender- 
billed small birds of the same division. Linnams might, 
with great propriety, have put it into Iris genus of mot aril In : 
and the motacilla salicaria of his fauna suecica seems to coum 
the nearest to it. It is no uncommon bird, haunting the 
sides of ponds and rivers, where there is covert, anil the 
reeds and sedges of moors. The country people in some 
places call it the sedge-bird. It sings incessantly, night and 
day, during the breeding time, imitating the note of a 
sparrow, a swallow, a skylark ; and has a strange hurrying 
maimer in its song. My specimens correspond most 
minutely to the description of your fm salicaria shot near 
Revesby. Mr. Bay has given an excellent characteristic of 
it when he says, Rostrum el pedes in Me amauld mu! lb 
majores sunt qudm pro corporis rations. The beak and feet 
of this bird are too large for the proportions of the rest of 
the body. 

I have got you the egg of an eedienenms , or stone curlew, 
which was picked up in a fallow on the naked ground; there 
were two; but the finder inadvertently crushed one with 
his foot before he saw them). 

When I wrote to you last year on reptiles, I wish I had 
not forgot to mention the faculty that snakes have of stink- 
ing in self-defence. I knew a gentleman who kept a tame 
snake, which was in its person as sweet as any animal, while 
in good humour and unmanned ; but, as soon as a stranger, 
or a clog or cat, came in, it fell to hissing, ami filled the 
room with such nauseous effluvia, as rendered it hardly sup- 
portable. Thus the squnck, or stonek, of Bay’s Sgnop 


* See Letter xxtv. p. S2. 
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Quadr. is an innocuous and sweet animal ; but, when pressed 
bard by dogs and men, it can eject such a most pestumt 
and fetid smell and excrement, that nothing can be more 
horrible.* 

A gentleman sent me lately a fine specimen of the hmim 
minor dnerascens cum macutd in scapulis albd , Rati ; Kay’s 
lesser butcher-bird, ash-coloured, with a whit© spot at the 
insertion of the wings ; which is a bird that, at the time of 
your publishing your two first volumes of British 
I find you had not seen. You have described it well from 
Edwards’s drawing. 


LETTER XXVIL 


* r * ™ f f rm f r h ™*Y ®*dh th© custom with th© ymmmutemn **f 
Eton College (and may ho *© etiH> to keep male©* whkh they tttkted and 
often carried about with them, They would ©at bread and milk and «m 

sig “ d ,hc “ ** * tuuk * - «' * 



2 . Song-thrush, 

3. Wren, 

4. Red-breast, 

5. Hedge-sparrow, 


f Turdus simpliciter 
X dictus. 








August; re-assume their 


Passer troglodytes, 
Fubecula. 

Cwrruca, 


6. Yellow-hammer, Embsriza flava , 

7. Skylark, 

8. Swallow, 

9. Black-cap, 

10. Titlark, 


11* Blackbird, 

12* White-throat, 

13. Goldfinch, 

14* Greenfinch, 

15. Less reed-sparrow. 


Hinmdo domestica, 
Atricapilla. 

Alauda pratorum. 

Merula vulgaris . 

McedulcB affirm, 
Carduelis . 

(Jkloris* 

{ Passer arundina- 
ceus minor, 


L 

{ 


13. Common linnet, Linaria vulgaris. 


v song in autumn, 
f All the year, hard frost ex- 
\ cepted. 

Ditto. 

I Early in February, to July 
L the 10th. J 

f Early in February, and 
"S on through July to 
August the 21st. 

In February, and on to 
October. 

From April to September. 

/ Beginning of April to 
X July the 13th. 

/ From middle of April to 
X July the 1 6 th. 

{ Sometimes in February 
and March, and so on to 
July the 23d ; re- assumes 
in autumn. 

fin April, and on to July 
1 the 23rd. 

{ April, and through to Sep- 
tember the 16th. 

/ Ou to July and August 
X the 2nd. 

/ May, on to beginning of 
X July. 

f Breeds and whistles on till 
August ; re-assumes its 
note when they begin to 
congregate in October, 
and again eaily before th© 
flocks separate. 


I 

I 

1 


Birds that cease to be in foil song, and are usually silent? 
at or before midsummer: — 

If* Middle willow- f Pegulus non crista- / Middle of June ; begins in 
" ren > 1 tvf, X April. 

Id. Redstart, Jtutidlla . Ditto ; begins in May. 

19. Chaffinch, Frmgilla, /Beginning of June; sings 

' X d^t in February. 

20. Nightingale, Lusdnia, I Middle of J une ; sings first 

X in April. 

n2 
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Birds that sing for a short time, and very early in tha 


spring : — 


21 Missel-bird, Tur&’M vucivorm. 


22. Great titmouse, or 
ox-eye, 


Fringillago. 


"January the 2nd, 1770, In 
February. It called In 
Hampshire and Sussex the 
storm-cock, because Its 
song is supposed to fore- 
bode windy wet weather; 
is the largest singing bird 
, we have. 

' In February, March, April ; 
re-assurors for a short 
time in September. 


Birds that have somewhat of a note or song, and jet are 
hardly to he called singing birds 


23. Golden - crowned 1 & ,gulv» erutatm. 
wren, J 9 


24. Marsh titmouse, 

25. Small willow-wren^ 

26. Largest ditto, 

27. Grasshopper-lark, 

28. Martin, 

29. Bullfinch, 

80. Bunting, 


Parue pcumlrk. 

Rcgulue non erkta- 
tm. 

Ditto. 

\Alcmda minima 
J voce loemtm. 

ffirmdo agrestw. 
Pyrrhmla. 

Emberim alba. 


{ Its nolo m minute m Its 
person ; frequents the 
tops of high oaks and fir# ; 
the smallest British bird. 
[Haunts great woods; two 
\ harsh sharp notes. 

] Sings in March and on to ** 

I September, 

‘ Cantut vom Mridtda Itb 
- emtw; from end of April 1 
to August, * ’■ 

* Chirps all night, from the 4 
- middle of April to the ,* 
end of July, 

All tho breeding time % from 
May te September. 

J From the end of January 
\ to July. 


All singing birds, and those that have any pretensions to 
song, not only in Britain, but perhaps the world through, 
come under the Linnmn onlo of pam&rm. 

The above-mentioned birds, as they stand numerically, 
belong to the following Linnmn genera 


1, 7, 10, 27, Alauda. 

2, 11, 21, Twdut. 

3, 4, 5, 9, 12, 15, 1 

1,, 18, 20, 23, > jlfetodltt. 
25, 26, J 
6,30, Embmsa. 


8 , 28 , 

18, 16, 19, 

22,24, 

14 , 29 , 


Wirm&k 

Friwjilla, 

Parm. 


Mi 



Skylark, 

Titlark, 

Woodlark, 

Blackbird, 


White throat, 

Swallow, 

Wren, 


Alauda vulgaris. 
Alauda pratorum , . 

Alauda arborea. 
Merida, 

Fkcdtdm affirm, 

Mirundo domestka* 
Passer troglodytes* 


1 failing, 

f In its descent ; also sitting 
< on tree*, and walking on 
( the ground. 

J Suspended ; in hot summer 
1 nights all night long. 

J Sometimes from bush to 
\ bush. 

f Uses* when singing on th# 
* wing, odd jerks and ge§* 
L tieulations. 

In soft sunny weather, 
f Sometimes from hush to 
\ bush. 


Birds that breed most early in these parts 


Raven, 

Comm. 

J Hatches in February and 
\ March. 

Seng-thrush, 

Tardus. 

In March. 

Blackbird, 

Mrnda . 

In March* 

Rook, 

Comix frugikga. 

f Builds the beginning tf 
\ March. 

Woodlark, 

Alauda arborea* 

Hatches in April* 

Ringdove, 

J Pcdumbus torqua* 
1 tus. 

-f l 4 ty# the beginning of April 


All birds that continue in full song till after midsummer, 
appear to me to breed more than once. 

Most kinds of birds seem to me to be wild and shy, some- 
> what in proportion to their bulk : I mean in this island, 
where they are much pursued and annoyed ; but in Ascen- 
sion Island, and many other desolate places, mariners have 
found fowls so unacquainted with a human figure, that they 
would stand still to be taken, as is the case with boobies, 
Ac. As an example of what is advanced, I remark that the 
golden-crested wren, (the smallest British bird,) will stand 
unconcerned till you come within three or four yards of it, 
while the bustard (oim % ) the largest British land fowl, dot* 
not care to admit a person within so many furlongs. 
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some considerable time, and gave yourself good room to 
examine the natural curiosities of that extensive kingdom, 
both those of the islands, as well as those oi the H ighlands. 
The usual bane of such expeditions is hurry ; bemuse men 
seldom allot themselves halt the time they should do ; but, 
fixing on a day for their return, post from place to place, 
rather as if they wero on a journey that required dispatch, 
than as philosophers investigating tho works of nature. 
You must have made, no doubt, many discoveries, and laid 
up a good fund of materials for a future edition of the 
British Zoology, and will have no reason to repent that you 
have bestowed so much pains on a part of Groat Britain that 
perhaps was never so well examined before. 

It has always been matter of wonder to me, that fieldfares 
which are so congenerous to thrushes and blackbirds, should 
never choose to breed in England : but that they should not 
think even the Highlands cold, and northerly, and seques- 
tered enough, is a circumstance still more strange and 
wonderful. The ring-ousel, you find, stays in Scotland the 
whole year round ; so that we have reason to conclude that 
those migrators that visit us for a short space every autumn, 
do not come from thence. 

And here, I think, will be the proper place to mention, 
that those birds were most punctual again in their migration 
this autumn, appearing, as before, about the 30th or Sep- 
tember ; but their flocks wore larger than common, and 
their stay protracted somewhat beyond the usual time. If 
they came to spend tho whole winter with us, as some of 
their congeners do, and then loft us, as they do, in spring, I 
should not bo so much struck with the occurrence, since tfe 


but when I see them for a fortnight at Michaelmas, and 
again for about a week in the middle of April, I am seized 
with wonder, and long to be informed whence these travel- 
lers com©, and whither they go, since they seem to use our 
hills merely as an inn, or baiting place. 

Tour account of the greater b rambling, or snow-fleck, is 
Terr amusing ; and strange it is that such a short-winged 
bird should delight in such perilous voyages over the 
northern ocean ! Some country people in the winter time 
have every now and then told me that they have seen two or 
three whit© larks on our downs ; but, on considering the 
matter, I begin to suspect that these are some stragglers of 
the birds w© are talking of, which sometimes, perhaps, may 
rove so fax to the southward. 4 * 

It pleases me to find that white hares are so frequent on 
the Scottish mountains, and especially as you inform me that 
it is a distinct species ; for the quadrupeds of Britain are so 
few, that ©very new species is a great acquisition. 

The eagle-owl, f could it be proved to belong to us, is so 
majestic a bird, that it would grace our fauna much. I 
never was informed before where wild geese are known to 
breecLf 

You admit, I find, that 1 have proved your fm mUmria 
to b© the lesser reed-sparrow of Bay ; and* I think you may 
be secure that 1 am right ; for I took very particular pains 
to clear up that matter, and had some fair specimens ; but as 
they were not well preserved they are decayed already* 
You will, no doubt, insert it in its proper place in your 
next edition* Your additional plates will much improve 
your work* 

* In tbs *now-fleek, which it now Mporated from the hunting*, ami, with 
the Lapland finch, forms the genu* pkctr&phmm of Meyer anti modern 
ornithologist*, the wing* ore of eonelderable length, fitting them for morn 
exte iirive journey® than the true emberixe* — W. J. 

, ; 1* Thiel® now admitted into the British Fauna, having been killed at different 
tfcwe l» various parte of Great Britain.'—' W» J, Mr. Bennett nays it hi* been 
&ot to Yorkshire and Suffolk as well m in Scotland. 

t Under the term “wild gee**,” four or five epede* are generally included, 
They vied to breed In the fens of Llncolnehire, but Improvement* in agrfrwl- 
fore hove driven them from that locality. They now probably nretd ntu b |g. 
Sweden, but net far Inland,— Em 



De BafTon, I know, has described the water shrew- ioor*§# 
but still I am pleased to find you have ilmmverrd i? in Lb* 
eolnshire, for the reason I have given ill the article of Hit 
white hare. # 

As a neighbour w m lately ploughing in a dry elmlly tlefil# 
far removed from any wafer, l«? turned out a water-rat, that 
was curiously laid up in an hybmrnruliim, art iflcially ft mnml 
of grass and leaves. ' At one end of the burrow lay aiwuf § 
gallon of potatoes, regularly stowed* mi whirl* it wa* to Imv# 
supported itself for the winter. But the difttenlty with mm 
is how this ampkiHus mm mmm to lit it.# winter Nation at 
such a distance from the water. Was it dotermhir-4 m if# 
choice of that place by the inert accident of finding the 
potatoes which were planted there? or m it the <*nwf«ttt 
practice of the aquatic rat to forsake the neighbourlt***! of 
the water in the colder months f 

Though I delight very little in analogmiii rtwannitig, know* 
mg how fallacious it is with, respect in natural history » y#| 
in the following instance I cannot help being imdini*d*t0 
think it may conduce towards the explanation of a dificnlty 
that I have mentioned before with respect to the hit amble 
early retreat of the hirumh t$pm % or swift, m many we*dt« 
before its congeners; and that not onlv with «n», bui also it# 
Andalusia, where they begin to mt'rn about tint beginning 
of August. 

The great large batf (which, by the by, i* %% pnm*n% % 
nondescript in England, and what ! Imm m*mt been Mm 





* - ■ ■■ - 


cure one. # Now, ring is exactly the ease with the swifts ; 
for they talc© their food in a more exalted region than the 
other species, and arc very seldom seen hawking for flies 
near the ground, or over the surface of the water. From 
hence I would conclude, that these hirundines , and the 
larger bats, are supported by some sorts of high-flying gnats, 
scarabs, or phahtmtv, that are of short continuance, and that 
the short stay of these strangers is regulated by the defect 
of their food. 

By my journal it appears that curlews clamoured on to 
October the thirty-first, since which I have not seen or 
heard any* Swallows were observed on to November the 
third* 


LETTER XXIX* 

TO TUB HOH* DA1NK8 UAHEtNOTOK. 

Sblsorns, Jrm , la, 1770* 
Dbau Snt,— It was no small matter of satisfaction to me 
to find that you were not displeased with my Little nmthmiu$ > 
or systematic table of birds. If there was any merit in the 
sketch, it must be owing to its punctuality. For many 
months I carried a list in my pocket of the birds that were 
to be remarked, and as I rone or walked about my business, 
1 noted each day the continuance or omission of each bird'* 
song, so that I am as sure of the certainty of my facts as a 
man can be of any transaction whatsoever. 

I shall now proceed to answer the several queries which 
you put in your two obliging letters, in the 'best manner 
that I am able. Perhaps Eaatwick, and its environs, where 
you hoard so very few birds, is not a woodland country, and, 
therefore, not stocked with such songsters. If you will cast 

♦ Mr* White hat tk® n«rit of fiwt noticing this «p«eio§ lit Rttfkml $ It k 
th® mip&idk mMa of JOr. Fleming, and aid hy that tmtumlot to wfotoir 
in laay.-W.jr* 




The latter has a surprising variety of notes, resembling the 
song of several other birds ; but then it has also it hurrying 
manner, not at all to its advantage. It is, notwithstanding, 
a delicate polyglot. 

It is new to me that titlarks in cages sing in the night ; 
perhaps only caged birds do so. I once know a tame ' red- 
breast in a cage that always sang as long m candles wore in 
the room ; but in their wild state no one supposes they sing 
in the night. 

I should be almost ready to doubt the fact, that there are 
to be seen much fewer birds in July than in any former 


say, in the other species, may it not bo owing to the dmm 
being engage! in incubation, while tlm young are conceal*! 

by the leaves ? 


your eye on my last letter, you will find that many species 
continued to warble after the beginning of *1 uly. 

The titlark and yellow-hammer breed late, the latter very 
late ; and, therefore, it is no wonder that they protract them 
song ; for I lay it down as a maxim in ornithology, that as 
long as there is any incubation going on, there is music. As 
to the red-breast and wren, it is well known to the most 
incurious observer that they whistle the year round, hard 
frost excepted ; especially the latter. 

It was not in my power to procure you a black-cap, or a 
less reed-sparrow, or sedge-bird, alive. As the first m 
undoubtedly, and the last, as far as I can yet see, a summer 
bird of passage, they would require more nice and curious 
management in a cage than I should bo able to give them ; 
they are both distinguished songsters. The note of the 
former has such a wild sweetness that it always brings to my 
mind those lines in a song in “ As You Like It • 


And tune hh merry note 
Unto the wild birds throat 


BTKD8 Iff CAGES. 
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Many times have I had the curiosity to open the stomach* 
of woodcocks and snipes ; hut nothing ever occurred that 
helped to explain to me what their subsistence might bo; all 
that I could ever find was a soft mucus, among which lay 
* many pellucid small gravels. 


LETTER XXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Buummm f Fd, 1 9 t 1 77 & 
Deau Sir,— Y our observation, that “ the cuckoo does not 
deposit its egg indiscriminately in the nest of the first bird 
that comes m its way, but probably looks out a mime in 
some degree congenerous, with whom to entrust its young/'* 
is perfectly new' to me ; and struck me so forcibly, that I 
naturally fell into a train of thought that led me 'to consider 
whether the fact were so, and what reason there wits for it. 
When I came to recollect and inquire, I could not find that 
any cuckoo had ever been seen in these parts, except in the 
nest of the wagtail, the hedge-sparrow, the titlark, the white- 
throat and the rod-breast, all soft-billed insectivorous birds 
The excellent Mr. Willughhy mentions the nest of the 
palumhm , (ring-dove,) and of the frinmllu^ (chaffinch,) birds 
that subsist on acorns and grains, and such hard food; but 
then he docs not mention them as of his own knowledge ; but 
says afterwards, that ho saw himself a wagtail feeding a 
cuckoo. It appears hardly possible that a soft-billed bird 

* Providence, or rather the great Creator, who #ter» everything for the test, 
hm m ordained it that the etickoe otilv tfopoMta Ha egg* in iht*#« titti# tit 
which the young will he fed with the fm«l mm% congenial wish their natorr, 
la Act in theae of bird* atrtetly inftrcslvnrnun. It Is a rnrhnt* fart, and nm I 
bellows not hitherto noticed by nattiralteti, that she curkoo § 1 * egg In 

tb* nett ©f the titlark, robin, wagtail, &«., by mmm of list foot, If ib# hit4 
««tl «ft th# nett white the egg wwt laid, the weight of it* tody would crock the 
ntt% mui mum It to \m femken, ami thtt« mm of the end* rtf Ptwltteof* 
would he defeated. I have found the tgp *»f & endow* In fins nett of a 
white-throat, built In m entail a holt In a garden wall that it mm aMnttlf 
iinposslhte for tb* cuckoo to haw got One it.— Kn* 
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should subsist on the same food with the hard-billed ; for the 
former have thin membranaceous stomachs suited to their 
soft food ; while the latter, the granivorous tribe, have strong 
muscular gizzards, which, like mills, grind, by the help of 
small gravels and pebbles, what is swallowed. This proceed- 
ing of the cuckoo, of dropping its eggs as it were by chance, 
is such a monstrous outrage on maternal affection, one of the 
first great dictates of nature, and such a violence on instinct, 
that had it only been related of a bird in the Brazils or Peru, 
it would never have merited our belief.* But yet, should it 
farther appear that this simple bird, when divested of that 
natural orropyfj that seems to raise the kind in general above 
themselves, and inspire them with extraordinary degrees of 
cunning and address, may be still endued with a more en- 
larged faculty of discerning what species are suitable and 
congenerous nursing mothers for its disregarded eggs and 
young, and may deposit them only under their care, this 
would be adding wonder to wonder, and instancing, in a 
fresh manner, that the methods of Providence are not sub- 
jected to any mode or rule, but astonish tm in new lights, 
and in various and changeable appearances. 

What was said by a very ancient and sublime writer con- 
cerning the defect of natural affection in the ostrich, mm 
be well applied to the bird we are talking of 
“ She is hardened against her young ones, as though they 
were not hers: * 

“ Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, neither hath 
he imparted to her understanding/’ f 

Query. Does each female cuckoo lay but on© egg in a 
season, or does she drop several in different nests, according 
as opportunity offers ? J 

* If the cuck °o made a nett m other bird s do, mt\ M end brought m In 
young m the usual way, would not the harsh note of the mate M lead t# tj* ft 
easy discovery of the nest, and thus the breed might be exfiognUM f.— Ki* 

+ Job xxxtv. HI, 17. # 

t It is now known from the examination of the et&rium* that the cuckoo 

lays several eggs.— Em * w 
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LETTER XXXI. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Skmk>rnr, Feh, 22, 1770. 
Deai Sib, -H edge-hogs * abound in my gardens and 
fields. The manner in which they eat the roots of the plan- 
tain in my grass walks is very curious : with their upper 
mandible, which is much longer than their lower, they Imre 
under the plant, and so eat the root off upwards, leaving t hn 
tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect they are service- 
able, as they destroy a very troublesome weed : hut they 
deface the walks in some measure by digging little round 
holes. It appears, by the dung that tiny drop upon the 
turf, that beetles are no inconsiderable part of their food. 
In June last, I procured a litter of four or five young hedge* 
Imp, which appeared to be about five or six days oil ; they, 
I find, like puppies, are born blind, and could not see when 
they came to my hands.f No doubt their spines are soft and 
flexible at the time of their birth, or else the poor dam would 
have but a bad time of it in the critical moment of parturi- 
tion : but it is plain that they soon harden ; for these little 
pigs had such stiff prickles on their hacks and sides, as 
would easily have fetched blood, had they not been handled 
with caution. Their spines are quite white at this age; 
and they have little hanging ears, which I do not remember 

* The hedge-hog feed# indiyrimlnately on flesh and vegetable** It very fend 
ffp, doing rmwidenblft mischief hy destroying game during the breeding 
wwii. Itttill even enter a hen-hotiM, and, when within Its reach, will turn off 
the luma, and devour the egp. They are frequently caught In traps, baited 
with ep£», for the carrion crow*. They are easily timed, and become very 
familiar in a state of confinement ; will eat bread, potatoes, fruit, flesh-- mv 
or cooked— without any apmrent choice,— W.J. They will mmn learn t# 
distinguish the person by whom they are fed, and will uncoil tbtni§§lf#« at 
fee found of hit voice.*— W. 0. T. 

f The young are frequently detected and killed by keeper*. Hit Incessant 
cry they make for their mother when hungry, lead* to their dlieovety, I um 
niinred that the old bedge«hog» hunt eagerly for codtehtfe#* which have 
dropped from fee oaks in Hidummi park.— Eo, 



LITTER XXXII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Skumkhc, March, I?'#, 
Or Michaelmas-day, 1768, 1 managed to got a Bight of the 
female moose belonging to the Duke of Richmond, at Good* 
wood ; but was greatly disappointed, when I arrived at the 
spot, to find that it had died, after having appeared in a 
languishing way for some time, on the morning before. 
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However, understanding that it was not stripped, I pro* 
coeded to examine this rare quadruped : I found it in an old 
greenhouse, slung under tho belly and chin by ropes, and m 
a standing posture ; but, though it had been dead tor so 
short a time, it was in so putrid a state that the stench was 
hardly supportable. The grand distinction between this 
deer, and any other species that I have over mot with, con- 
sisted in the strange length of its legs ; on which it was 
tilted up much in tho manner of tho birds of the grallm 
order. T measured it as they do a horse, and found that, 
from the ground to the wither, it was just live feet four 
inches ; which height answers exactly to sixteen hands, a 
growth that few horses arrive at : but then, with this length 
of legs, its neck was remarkably short, no more than twelve 
inches ; so that, by straddling with one foot forward and the 
other backward, it grassed on the plain ground, with the 
greatest difficulty, between its legs : the ears were vast and 
lopping, and as long as the neck ; the head was about twenty 
inches long, and ass-like; and had such a redundancy of 
upper lip as X never saw before, with huge nostrils. I Ini 
lip, travellers say, is esteemed a dainty dish in North 
America. # It is very reasonable to suppose, that this crea- 
ture supports itself chiedy by browsing off trees, and by 
wading after water plants ; towards which wav of livelihood 
the length of legs and great lips must contribute much. I 
have read somewhere, that it delights in eating the mmphma, 
or water-lily. From the fore-feet to the belly, behind tho 
shoulder, it measured throe feet and eight inches ; the length 
of the legs, before and behind, consisted a great deal in tho 
tibia, which was strangely long ; but, in my haste to get out 
of the stench, I forgot to measure that joint exactly, its scut 
seemed to be about an inch long: the colour was a gruKljr 
black; the mane about four inches long; the fore-hoofs were 
upright and shapely, the hind flat and splayed. The spring 
before, it was only ‘two years old, so that, most probably, it 
was not then come to its growth. What a vast tall beast 

* The lege of the moose are m long, and the neck in theri, that the/ are 
unable to great on level ground, like other animals, but are obliged to brews# 
m the topi of large plants, and the learn of trees In the summer; ainl in 
winter they feed on the tops of willows, and the small branches of the luck 
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must a full-grown stag be ! I have been told some arrive at 
ten feet and a half! This poor creature had at first a fema.a 
companion of the same species, which died the spring before. 
In the same garden was a young stag, or ml-deer, between 
whom and this mooso it was hoped that there might have 
been a breed; but their inequality of height must have 
always been a bar to any commerce of the amorous kind. I 
should have been glad to havo examined the teeth, t ongue, 
lips, hoofs, &c., minutely; but the putrefaction preeluded at 
farther curiosity. This animal, the keeper told me, seemed 
to enjoy itself best in the extreme frost of the former winter, 
In the house, they showed me the horn of a male moose, 
which had no front antlers, but only a broad palm, with 
some snags on the edge. The noble owner of the dead 
mooso proposed to make a skeleton of her bones. 

Please to lot me hoar if my female moose correspond* 
with that you saw ; and whether you think still that iht 
American moose and European elk are the same creature* 


LETTER XXXIIL 

TO THE It OK. BAIHES BAK1UK0TOK. 

SstnimsE, April It, 1770. 
Dear Sir, — I heard many birds of mw ml special sing 
last year after midsummer ; enough to prove that the sum* 
mer solstice is not the period that puts a stop to the mmk 
of the woods. The yellow-hammer, no doubt, persists with 
more steadiness than any other ; but the wood-lark, tbo 
wren, the red-breast, the swallow, the white-throat, the 
goldfinch, the common linnet, are all undoubted imkmmm of 
the truth of what I advanced. 

If this severe season does not interrupt the regularity or 
the summer migrations, the black-cap will be here m two m 
three days* I wish it was in my power to procure you on# 


* Through the attention of W. Ctrmfhew, 8»q., «f Hegnont, I 
My received the black-cap, with mum ©them of oar tutnmer Wr*t*» torn 
Madeira, where it is probable they partly retire, on leaving tfetir Iwtttiiig 
places. — W. J. 



DEFECTS OP FBOST OK AKIMAX, 8. 1 Ijj 

of tliose songsters ; but I am no bird-catcher ; and so little 
used to birds in a cage, that I fear, if I had one, it would 
soon die for want of skill in feeding. 

Was your reed-sparrow, which } r ou kept in a cage, the 
tMek billed reed-sparrow of the Zoology , p. 320 ; or 'was it 
the less reed-sparrow of Bay, the sedge-bird of Mr. Pennant’s 
last publication, p. 16 ? 

As to the matter of long-billed birds growing fatter in 
moderate frosts, I have no doubt within myself what should 
be the reason. The thriving at tliose times appears to me to 
arise altogether from the gentle check which the cold throws 
upon, insensible perspiration. The case is just the same 
with blackbirds, <fcc. ; and farmers and wurrenors observe, 
the first, that their hogs fat more kindly at such times; 
and the latter, that their rabbits are never in such good case 
as in a gentle frost. But, when frosts are severe and of long 
continuance, the case is soon altered ; for then a want of 
food soon overbalances the repletion occasioned by a checked 
per spiration. I have observed, moreover, that some human 
constitutions are more inclined to plumpness in winter than 
in sirmmer. 

t When birds come to suffer by severe frost, I find that the 
first that fail and die are the red-wing fieldfares, and then 
the song-thrushes. 

You wonder, with good reason, that the hedge-sparrows, 
&e., can b© induced at all to sit on the egg of the cuckoo, 
without being scandalised at the vast disproportioned size of 
the supposititious egg; but the brute creation, I suppose, 
have very little idea of size, colour, or number.* For the 
common hen, 1 know, when the fury of incubation is on her, 
frill sit on a single shapeless stone, instead of a nest full of 
fgg» that have been withdrawn ; and moreover, a lieu turkey, 
in the same circumstances, would sit on in the empty nest 
till she perished with hunger. 

. I think the matter might easily be determined whether a 
cuckoo lays one or two eggs, or more, in a season, by open* 

t.T * **** nature, and to prevent the very dmumtmjm 

which Mr* Wait© here notices, we find the egg of the cuckoo sea re ef y lunger 
0»»t that of the common chaffinch.-—' W. J. ‘ 

But the young cuckoo Is, beyond all doubt, larger than the birds that sit 
«*«*illy found in the same nett.— W. 0. T. 
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SILENCE OF SINGING- BIRDS* 


mg a female during the laying time. If more than one were 
come down out of the ovary, and advanced to a good size, 
doubtless, then, she would that spring lay more than one.* 

I will endeavour to get a hen, and examine. 

Your supposition that there may be some natural obstroc* 
tion in singing birds while they are mute, and that when j 
this is removed the song recommences, is new and bold* 1 
wish you could discover some good grounds for this suspicion. 

I was glad you were pleased with my specimen of the j 
caprimulgus , or fern-owl : you were, I find, acquainted with 
the bird before. 

When we meet, I shall be glad to have some conversation 
with you concerning the proposal you make of my drawing 
up an account of the animals in this neighbourhood. Your J 
partiality towards my small abilities persuades you, I fear, 
that I am able to do more than is in my power ; for it is no 
small undertaking for a man, unsupported and alone, to 
begin a natural history from his own auiopm. Though 
there is endless room for observation in the field of nature, 
which is boundless, yet investigation (whcro a man endea* 
vours to be sure of his facts) can make but slow progress ; 
and all that one could collect in many years would go into n 
very narrow compass. 

Some extracts from your ingenious a Investigations of the 
difference between the present temperature of the air in 
Italy,” Ac., have fallen in my way, and given me groat satis- 
faction. They have removed the objection that always arose# 
in my mind whenever I came to the passages which jm 
quote. Surely the judicious Virgil, when writing a didactic 
poem for the region of Italy, could never think of describing 
freezing rivers, unless such severity of weather pretty fre- 
quently occurred ! 

P.S. Swallows appear amidst snows and frost, 

* It may bo mentioned in confirmation of the Idt# of tfiefr loyluy mom 
tikaii one egg, that the American cuckoo# deport acvml.— -Eo, 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

TO THOMAS TENNANT, ESQ. 

Sklbokne, May 12, 1770. 
Dear Sir, — Last month wo had such n series of cold tur- 
bulent weather, such a constant succession of frost, and snow, 
and hail, and tempest, that the regular migration, or appear- 
ance of the summer birds, was much interrupted. Horne did 
not show themselves (at least wore not heard) till weeks 
after their usual time, as the black-cap and white-throat; 
and some have not been heard yet, as the grasshoopor-lark 
and largest willow-wren. As to the fly-catcher, I have not 
seen it ; it is, indeed, one of the latest, but should appear 
about this time : and yet, amidst all this meteorouH strife 
and war of the elements, two swallows discovered themselves 
as long ago as the eleventh of April, in frost and snow : but 
they withdrew quickly, and were not visible again for many 
days. # House-martins, which arc always more backward 
than swallows, were not observed till May came in. 

Among the monogamous birds, several are to be found, 
after pairing time, single and of each sex ; but whether this 
state of celibacy is matter of choice or necessity is not so 
easily discoverable. 'When the house-sparrows deprive my 
martins of their nests, as soon as I cause one to be shot, the 
other, be it cock or hen, presently procures a mate, and so 
for several times following, f 

I have known a dove-nous© infested by a pair of white 
owls, which made great havoc among the young pigeons : 

* It is certain that swallows re-migrate; that it, If on tom© of them 
arriving in this country the weather is ungenial, they leave It tpm for a short 
time. So in the autumnal migrations, swallows, after their Sight, will return 
again to this country if they meet in their passage with adverse winds of 
storms. An observant naturalist residing near Liverpool has assured irn of 
this feet — E d. 

f The celerity with which birds find mates after a male or female has been 
shot, is very extraordinary. I have observed this among pigeons more pr» 
ticularly, — E d. 

It 
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PAIRING or BIRDS — CATS. 



one of the owls was allot as soon as possible ; but the sur- 
vivor readily found a mate, and the mischief went on. After 
some time the new pair were both destroyed, and the* 
annoyance ceased. 

Another instance I remember of a sportsman, whose zeal 
for the increase of his gaine being greater than his humanity, 
after pairing time, he always shot the cock-bird of every 
couple of partridges upon his grounds ; supposing that the 
rivalry of many males interrupted the breed. He used to 
say, that though he had widowed the same hen several times, 
yet he found she was still provided with a fresh paramour, 
that did not take her away from her usual haunt. 

Again: I knew a lover of setting, an old sportsman, tvho 
has often told me that, soon after harvest, ho lm« iron went hr 
taken small coveys of partridges consisting of 
alone : these he pleasantly used to call old bachelors. 

There is a propensity belonging to common house cats 
that is very remarkable : I mean their violent fondness for 
fish, which appears to be their most favourite food ; and yet 
nature, in this instance, seems to have planted in them an 
appetite that, unassisted, they know not how to gratify : for 
ot all quadrupeds, eats are the least disposed towards water; 
and will not, when they can avoid it, deign to wot a foot, 
much less to plunge into that element.* 

* In the Library of Entertaining KnmMg$ f m the tuttMly of Dr. 
Darwin, cats fish s h© says, u Mr. Leonard, a very intelligent friend ©f mlm, 
saw a cat catch a trout, by darting upon it in a deep elrwr water, at the mill *t 
Weaford, near Lichfield. The cat belonged to Mr. Htmlm, wit© I mi ofWn 

her catch fish in the tame manner in summer, when Urn mltlpml mm 
drawn no low that the fish could bo aeon. I have heard ef oilier mm mklm 
fish in shallow water, as they stood on the lmuk. Thin mnw t»|«« mtuml 
method of taking their prey, usually tot by damnification, though the* mU 
rotdn a strong relish for fish” The Rev. W. Bi»gl©y mention* vMm 
instance of a eat frody taking the water, related by hhfmmt Bln Bill, of 
Qirfstchurch. When he lived at Walli&gtcm, near C&r*h*\um p In Surrey, 
ho had a ^t that waa often known to plunge, wittowt h^Hukm, into the 
nver Wandle, and swim over to an Wand at a Ditto from the hmh 

lo tins there could be no other inducement than the fish *hn mtaht mUk 
on her passage, or the vermin that the Wand afforded.— W, J, 

‘These are curious instant says the editor of the Lmdm Mtmm 
Qame, in rev owing a former edition of this volume, *lmt the feftorlwL 
which may be depended upon as a fact, is still more tvmtarkahft. At Ukwtum 
Mill, m Roxburghshire, a beautiful spot upon Kale Water, there mm a 
favourite cat, domesticated in the dwelling-house, which ^ m m rk^t 
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Quadrupeds that prey on fish are amphibious ; such is the 
otter, which by nature is so well formed for diving, that it 
makes great havoc among the inhabitants of the waters. 
Not supposing that we had any of those beasts in our shallow 
brooks, I was much pleased to see a male otter brought to 
me, weighing twenty-one pounds, that had been shot on the 
bank of our stream, below the Priory, where the rivulet 
divides the parish of Sclbornc from Ilartelevwood. 


LETTER XXXV. 

to Tim non. dainkh bakrinotok. 

Skuiorns, May 21, 1770. 
Deab Sib,— T he severity and turbulence of last month so 
interrupted the regular process of summer migration, that 
some or the birds do but just begin to show themselves, and 
others are apparently thinner than usual; as the white- 
throat, the black-cap, the red-start, the fly-catcher. I well 
remember that, filter the very severe spring in the year 
1789-40, summer birds of passage were very scarce. They 
come probably hither with a south-east wind, or when it 
blows between those points ; but, in that unfavourable year, 
the winds blew the whole spring arid summer through from 
the opposite quarters. And yet, amidst all these disadvan- 
tages, two swallows, as I mentioned in my last, appeared 
this year as early as the 11th of April, amidst frost and 
mow ; but they withdrew again for a time. 

hundred yards from the mill. When the mill-work censed, the water was, as 
stepped at the dam-head, and the 4am below consequently ran gradually 
more shallow, often leaving trout, which bad ascended when it w as full, to 
•fcttfgl* hwk with difficulty to the parent stream ; and so well acquainted had. 
past became with this circumstance, and so fond was pus* of fish, the moment 
the noise of the mill-dapper ceased, she used to scamper off to the dam, and, 
up to her belly in water, continue to catch fish like an otter. It would not 
fee very easy to cite a more curious cat# of animat instinct approaching u 
ww«o% and overcoming the usual h&hits of the species.” 
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I am not pleased to find that some people seem so Hit]* * * § 
satisfied with. Scopoli’s new publication^ There is room to 
expect great things from the hands of that man, who is a 

f ood naturalist ; and one would think that a history of the 
irds of so distant and southern a region as Camiofa would 
be new and interesting. I could wish to see that work, and 
hope to get it sent down. Dr. Seopoli is physician to the 
wretches that work in the quicksilver mines or that district. 

“When you talked of keening a reed-sparrow, and giving it 
seeds, I could not help wondering ; because the reed-sparrowf 
which I mentioned to you (pastier arundimcem minor. Bail) 
is a soft-billed bird, and most probably migrates hence before 
winter ; whereas the bird you kept ( passer torquatm, Rah)}; 
abides all the year, and is a thick-billed bird. 1 question 
whether the latter be much of a songster; but in this matter 
I want to be better informed. The fanner has a variety of 
hurrying notes, and sings all night. Some part of the mug 
of the former, I suspect, is attributed to the latter. Wi 
have plenty of the soft-billed sort, which Mr. Pennant had 
entirely left out of his British Zoology, till I reminded him 
of his omission. Bee British Zoology Taut published, p* lfh| 

I have somewhat to advance on the different manners in 
which different birds fly and walk ; but m this is n subject 
that I have not enough considered, and is of such a nature 
as not to be contained in a small space, I shall sav not hum 
fartheraboutitatpresent.il 1 g 

No doubt the reason why the sax of birds in their first 
plumage^* is so difficult to bo distinguished i§, as you 
“because they are not to pair and discharge their pawn ui 
functions till the ensuing spring.” As colours mom to ha 

* This work he (mils his “Annus Pnmm Wlm 

Animal of Natural History,” is probably the most tetrilfjrifel# translation 
the title. 

f The Sedge-warbler (Salkarm phraymUk)* 

X The Rood .bunting (ttmkrim mbmkeh w)* 

§ See Letter xxvi. To Thomas Pennant, Esq. 
t See Letter i-xxtr. To the Hon. Dame. Barrington. 

.v 8 - K ^ e J om S b ad their full plumage the flrat year, or when they quitted 
their neat, they would in their then feeble elate be mom exponed to he killed 
by bird, of prey, and other euualtiea. It went* therefore a benevolent <Mm 
ot Providence that the more humble plumage should remain oit thin till fjt*f 
are more able to protect themselves, — E*», * 
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the chief external sexual distinction in many oirds, these | 

colours do not take place till sexual attachments begin to 
obtain. And the case is the same in quadrupeds, among 
whom, in their younger days, the sexes differ but little ; but, 
as they advance to maturity, horns and shaggy manes, beards 
and brawny necks, Ac., Ac., strongly discriminate the male 
from the female* We may instance still farther in our own 
species, where a beard and stronger features are usually 
characteristic of the male sex ; but this sexual diversity does 
not take place in earlier life ; for a beautiful youth shad be 
so like a beautiful girl, that the difference shall not be 
discernible 

Quern si puellamm insereres chore, 

Mire spaces fullerct honpites 
Discrimon obscurura, solutis 
Crinibus, ambigudque vultu. w —HoB. 

If ho wore by girls surrounded, 

Strangers soon would be confounded : 

Manhood’s form could no on© trace 
In his beardless female face. 


LETTEB XXXVI. 

TO THOMAS TENNANT, ESQ. 

S&lboene, Aug. 1, 1770, 

Dear Sir,*— The French, I think, in general, are strangely 
prolix in their natural history. What linnams says wim 
respect to insects holds good m every other branch : u Ver~ 
bontm prmumtw mmU , mlamitm artte” 

Pray how do you approve of Scopoli’s now work ? As I 
admire his Bntomolmjm, I long to see it. 

I forgot to mention in my last letter (and had not room 
to insert in the former) that the male moose, in rutting 
time, swims from island to island, in the lakes and rivers of 
North America, in pursuit of the females. My friend, the 
chaplain, saw on© killed in the water, as it was on that 
errand, in the river St. Lawrence : it was a monstrous beast* 
he told me; but he did not take the dimensions. 
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When I was last in town, our friend Mr. Barrington most 
obligingly carried me to see many curious sights. As you 
were then writing to him about horns, he carried me to sea 
many strange and wonderful specimens. There is, I remem- 
ber, at Lord Pembroke’s, at Wilton, a horn-room furnished 
with more than thirty different pairs; but I have not seen 
that house lately. 

Mr. Barrington showed me many astonishing collections 
of stuffed and living birds from all quarters of the world. 
After I bad studied over the latter for a time, I remarked 
that every species almost, that came from distant regions, 
such as South America, the coast of Guinea, Ac., were thick- 
billed birds, of the loxia and frkujilla genera ; and no mota* 
cilice or muscicapid r ce* were to be met with. W hen I came 
to consider, the reason was obvious enough ; for the hard- 
billed birds subsist on seeds which are easily carried on 
Doard, while the soft-billed birds, which are supported by 
worms and insects, or, what is a succedaneutn for them, fresh 
raw meat, can meet with neither in long and tedious voyages. 
It is from this defect of food that our collections (curious 
as they are,) are defective, and we are deprived of some of 
the most delicate and lively genera. 


LETTER XXXYIL 

TO TUB SAME. 

SsiBOftN* %i. 1 4# 1770* 
Diab Sib,-— Y ou saw, I find, the ring-ousels again among 
their native crags ; and are farther assured that they eon- 
tinue resident in those cold regions the whole year. Prom, 
whence then clo our ring-ousels migrate so regularly every 
September, and make their appearance again, m if in their 
ret urn, every April ? They are more early this year than 

* This collection must have ten very limited, and, of count*, the mwMmm 
erroneously drawn from a few species. The mwmmidm ami mimttdm 
abound in all South America. — W. J. 
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common, for some were seen at the usual hill cn the fourth 
of this month. 

An observing Devonshire gentleman tells me, that they 
frequent some parte of Dartmoor, and breed there, but leave 
those haunts about the end of September, or beginning of 
October, and return again about the end of March. 

Another intelligent person assures me, that they breed in 
great abundance all over the Peak of Derby, and are called 
there tor-ousels, withdraw in October and November, and 
return in spring. This information seems to throw some 
light on my new migration. 

Scopoli’s new work # (which I have just procured), has its 
merits, in ascertaining many of the birds of the Tyrol and 
Carniola. Monographers, come from whence they may, have, 
I think, fair pretence to challenge some regard and approba- 
tion from the lovers of natural history ; for, us no man can 
a^on© investigate all the works of nature, these partial 
writers may, each in his department, be more accurate in 
their discoveries, and freer from errors, than more general 
writers, and so by degrees may pave the way to an universal 
correct natural history. Not that Bcopoli is so circumstantial 
and attentive to the life and conversation of his birds as 1 
could wish : he advances some false facts ; as when ho says 
of the hirundo urbicct , that, u pullon extra nidum non nutrit” 
This assertion I know to be wrong, from repeated observa- 
tion this summer; for house-martins do feed their young 
flying, though, it must ho acknowledged, not so commonly 
as the house-swallow ; and the feat is done in so quick a 
manner as not to be perceptible to indifferent observers. 
He also advances some (I was going to say) improbable 
mots; as when he says of the woodcock that “puthw rmtro 
qortat fiujiem ah horte”— flying from the enemy it carries 

young in its faeak.t But candour forbids mo to nay 
absolutely that any fact m false because I have never been 
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SCOPOLl’S ANNUS THTMUS. 




witness to such a fact. I have only to remark, that the long 
unwieldy hill of the woodcock is, perhaps, the worst adapted 
of any among the winged creation for such a feat of natural 
affection. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

TO THE HON. HAINES BA1UUNGT0N. 

iti gm r«m, near Lewis, October 8, 1778. 

Deab Sib, — I am glad to hear that Kuok&lm is to furnish 
you with the birds of Jamaica. A sight of the hirundinm 
of that hot and distant island would be a great entertain- 
ment to me. 

The Anni of Scopoli are now in my possession; and I 
have read the Annus Primus with satisfaction ; for, though 
some parts of this work are exceptionable, and he may 
advance some mistaken observations, yet the ornithology of 
so distant a country as Carniola is very curious. Men’ that 
undertake only one district, are much more likely to advance 
natural knowledge, than those that grasp at more than they 
can possibly be acquainted with. Every kingdom, every 
province, should have its own monographer. 

The reason perhaps, why he mentions nothing of Bay's 
Ornithology , may be the extreme poverty and distance of his 
country, mto which the works of our great naturalists may 
have never yet found their way. You have doubts, I know, 
whether this Ornithology is genuine, and realty the work of 
Scopoli: as to myself, 1 think I discover strong token* of 
authenticity ; the style correspond* with that of hi* JBMtb 
mology ; and Ms characters of his Ordinal and Genera are 
many of them new, expressive, and masterly. He has 
ventured to alter some of the Linnaaa genera, with sufficient 
show of reason. 

It might, perhaps, be mere accident that you saw so many 
swifts and no swallows at Staines; bemuse, in my long 
observation of those birds, I never could discover the least 
degree of rivalry or hostility between the species,* 

* There are few birds which appear to wmm lew of angry pasttons than 
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Hay remarks, that birds of the gallium order, as cocks and 
hens, partridges and pheasants, &e., are pulveratricen, such 
as dust themselves, using that method of cleansing their 
feathers, and ridding themselves of their vermin. As far aa 
I can observe, many birds that dust themselves never wash ; 
and I once thought that those birds that wash themselves 
would never dust: hut here I find myself mistaken; for 
common house-sparrows are great ^ulveratrum, being 
frequently seen grovelling and wallowing in dusty roads : 
and yet they are great washers. Does not the skylark dust ? 

Query. Might not Mahomet; and his followers take one 
method of purification from these ^uberatricex T because 1 
find, from travellers of credit, that if a strict Mussulman m 
journeying in a sandy desert, where no water is to be found, 
at stated hours he strips off his clothes, and most scrupu- 
lously rubs his body over with sand or dust. 

A countryman told me he had found a young fern-owl in 
the nest of a small bird on the ground: and that it was fed 
by the little bird. I went to see this extraordinary pheno- 
menon, and found that it was a young cuckoo hatched in the 
nest of a titlark ; it was become vastly too big for its nest, 
appearing 

— ■ — — — - in tonui re 

Majorca ponnas nido extending©.” 

Though by poverty depress’d, 

Spreading its wings beyond the nest ; 

and was very fierce and pugnacious, pursuing my finger, as I 
teased it, for many feet from the nest, and sparring and 
buffeting with its wings like a game-cock. The dupe of a 
dam appeared at a distance, hovering about with meat in its 
mouth, and expressing the greatest solicitude. 

the swallow. Although It M twitters sweetly,” there it In it* song wo appear- 
ance of emulation. On the contrary it seem® to proceed from feeling* of 
happiness and complacency, which cannot he mistaken. I like to watch It 
darting now and then to its nest, and uttering that little note of love which 
is responded to by the female while sh© is performing her talk of Intmhathm* 
And then to see its airy evolutions! 

“ I delight to ice 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 

How quaintly dips, and with an arrow's speed 

Whisks by. 1 love to he awake, md hear 

His morning song twittoi'd to dawning day.**— Hnrdti. Ed* 
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In July, I sawsereral cuckoos skimming over a large 
pond ; and found, after some observation, that they were 
feeding on the libellulw, or dragon-flies, some of which they 
caught as they settled on the weeds, and some as they warn 
on the wing. Notwithstanding what Lirmams says, I earn lot 
be induced to believe that they are birds of prey. 

This district affords some birds that are hardly ever heard 
of at Selborne. In the first place, considerable flocks of 
cross-beaks (loaded curvirostrm ,) have appeared this summer 
in the pine groves belonging to this house f the water-ousel 

* The species of cross-bills are only three in number. One facia curvi- 
rostra, pays frequent visits, in flocks of from ten to eighty or a. hundred in 
number, during the winter. The loxia pUtyopmttacm has only been one# 
recorded as a native of this country, from a specimen killed in Ross-sMre, and 
now in my possession ; it can, therefore, only be ranked at an occasional 
visitant : it is a native of Germany and North America. The third ij«ehti # 
loxia falcirostra , also a native of North America, hat once been shot within 
two miles of Belfast, Ireland,— the only authenticated instance of il« visiting 
our coasts. In a late number of the Zoo logical Journal, Mr. Yarre! (whom 
we have already had occasion to mention as a most persevering nMtimllsf), ha* 
supplied some very interesting facts regarding the formation and direction of 
the book of the common cross-bill, and which, we think, are hern worthy of 
notice: — "The beak of the cross-bill is altogether unique in it* form ; the 
mandibles do not lie upon each other, with their lateral edge* in opposition, m 
in other birds, hut curve to the right and left, and always In opposite direc- 
tions to each other. In some «|>eeimen», the upper mandibles curve down, 
wards and to the left ; the under portion turned upwards, and to the right 
When holding the head of this bird in my fingers, I found I could bring the 
under mandible in a line underneath, and touching the point of the upper, but 
not beyond it, towards the left side ; while, on its own rid®, the point p»ind 
with ease to the distance of 3-8th of an inch. The upper mandible ha* a 
limited degree of motion on the cranium, the superior maxillary and wmi\ 
bones being united to the frontal by flexible bony lamina*. 

“ The form as well as the magnitude of the processes of some of the butte* 
of the head are also necnllar to tins bird. The pterygoid processes of tb« pala- 
tine bones are considerably elongated downwards, to afford space for the 
insertion of the large pterygoid muscles. The m amddmm m each tide It 
strongly articulated to the o$ qmdmtum, affording firm support to the 
upper mandible. The jugal hone is united to the superior maxillary hotte fa 
front— is firmly attached by its posterior extremity to the miter ride id the 
os quadratum : when, therefore, the os quadrat urn k pulled upward* and 
forwards by its own peculiar muscles, the jugal hone on each side, by Its 
pressure forwards, elevates the upper mandible. 

“ The inferior projecting process of the m quadratum, to which the lower 
law is articulated, in most other birds is somewhat linear from More back- 
wards, and compressed at the rides, admitting vertical morion only upwards md 



naven ; ana me uormsn cnoaga Duuas, a. Know, an aiong 
the chalky cliffs of the Sussex shore. 

I was greatly pleased to see little parties of ring-ousels 

downwards ; the same process in the cross-hill is spherical The cavity in the 
lower jaw, destined to receive this process, is a hollow circular cup. The 
union of these two portions, therefore, forms an articulation possessing the 
universal motion and flexibility of the mechanical ball-and-socket joint. The 
lower jaw is of great strength, the sides or plates elevated, with prominent 
coronoid processes, to which, as well as to the whole outer sides of the plates, 
the temporal muscle is attached ; and in a head of this bird, which had been 
divested of all the soft parts, I found, on sliding the lower laterally upon the 
upper, as performed by the bird, that, before the coronoid process is brought 
into contact with the pterygoid, on its own side, the extreme points of the 
mandibles were separated laterally to the extent I have already mentioned of 
3-8ths of an inch. The temporal and pyramidal muscles on the right side of 
the head (that being the side to which the lower jaw inclined,) were consider- 
ably larger than those of the left, and Indicated by their bulk the great lateral 
power this bird is capable of exerting, to be hereafter noticed. The unusually 
large size of the pterygoid muscles, on each side, was very conspicuous, the 
space for them being obtained by the great distance to which the articulated 
extremities of the lower jaw were removed ; and the food of the bird being 
small seeds, rendered a narrow pharynx sufficient for the purpose of swallow- 
ing, The muscles depressing the lower mandible are three in number, only 
one of which, the greater pyramidal, is visible. This strong muscle covers 
two other small ones, the triangular and square muscles, so called from their 
particular shape. These three muscles, all of which have their origin in the 
occipital portion of the cranium, are inserted by strong tendons on the under 
and back of each extremity of the lower jaw, behind the centre of motion, and, 
consequently, by their simultaneous contraction, raise the point to which they 
are attached, and depress the anterior part of the mandible. The lower 
portions of the ossa quadrata are pushed somewhat forwards by this compression, 
assisted by two small muscles ; one of these, a small flat muscle, arises from 
the septum of the orbits, behind the small aperture observed in the septum, 
ahd passes downwards to be inserted upon the projecting styloid process of the 
os quadratum. The second is a small pyramidal-shaped muscle, arising also 
from the septum, anterior to the other muscle, and, passing downwards and 
backwards, is inserted upon the omoidewm, both by their contraction pulling 
the os quadratum forwards, and thus elevating the other mandible. The 
depressors of the lower jaw, and the elevators of the upper, therefore, act 
together to separate the mandibles. To close the mandibles, the temporal and 
pterygoid muscles elevate the lower jaw, assisted by slender slips, which, 
extending forwards to the superior maxillary bones, act in concert, by bringing 
them down. When the lateral motion is required, the great pyramidal muscle 
on the right side pulls the extremity of the lower jaw, to which it is attached, 
backwards, the p erygoid muscles on the left side at the same time powerfully 
assisting, by carrying that side of the lower jaw inwards.” 

Mr. iarrel next goes on to explain the use of the tongue. Their food H 
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(my newly-discovered migrators), scattered, at intervals, all 
along the Sussex downs from Chichester to Lewes. Let 
them come from whence they will, it looks very suspicions 
that they are cantoned all along the coast, in order to pass 
the Channel, when severe weather advances* They visit us 
again in April, as it should seem, in their return, and are 
not to be found in the dead of winter. It is remarkable that 
they are very tame, and seem to have no manner of appre- 
hensions of danger from a person with a gun. There are 
bustards on the wide downs near Brighthelnrotone, Mo 
doubt you are acquainted with the Sussex downs. The 
prospects and rides round Lewes are most lovely. 

As I rode along near the coast I kept a very sharp look- 
out in the lanes and woods, hoping I might, at this time of 
the year, have discovered some of the summer short-winged 
birds of passage crowding towards the coast, in order for 


the seeds of the different fir-cones ; and their mode of operation, when pro* 
ceeding to extract them, is this They first fix themselves acrowi the eon# - 
then, bringing the points of the maxilla from their croMed or lateral pemkimt 
to lie immediately over each other, in this reduced compass they lotto tiatc tilth 
beaks between the scales, and then opening them, not to the astral mmmm 9 
but by drawing the inferior maxilla sideways, fore# open the node#. Mr. Ytttrtl 
then proceeds At this stage of the proceeding, the aid of the tongue 
becomes necessary, and this organ is no less admirably adapted for the service 
required. The os hyoide s, or bone of the tongue, has articulated to it* inte- 
rior extremity an additional portion, formed partly of hot*#, with a horny 
covering. In shape it is narrow, about Mthu of an inch in length, imi 
extends downwards and forwards, the sides curved upwards, the tlbtul 
extremity shaped like a scoop, somewhat pointed and thin on both edge#, the 
proximal extremity ending in two small processes, elongated upward* md 
backwards above the articulation with the bone of the tong**#, eueti pmmm 
having inserted upon it a slender muscle extending backwards to tht glottis, 
and attached to the os hyoidm, which muscles, by their extraction, * artend mi 
raise the scoop-like point ; underneath the articulation of this homy and 
grooved appendage is another small muscle, which I§ attached at tine extremity 
to the os hyoide*, at the other to the moveable piece, and, by It» sctton, m m 
antagonist to the upper muscles, bends the point downward* mi b«ckw**t»; 
while, therefore, the point of the beak presses the (shell from the body of tht 
cone, the tongue, brought forward by it* own muscle It 

enabled, by the additional muscles described, to direct mi insert it* matting 
scoop underneath the seed, and the food thu* dislodged l« tnusafemrt to 'tht 
mouth ; and, when the mandible* are separated laterally In tht* tht 

Mid has an uninterrupted view of the seed to the cavity, with the eye on that 
•ide to which the under umndihl® is curved.** 

For farther information consult Zoohykul Jourwd t voL iw p. I 


saw a red-start, white-throat, black-cap, uncreated wren, fly- 
catcher, &c. ; and I remember to have made the same remark 
in former years, as I usually come to this place annually 
about this time. The birds most common along the coast, at 
present, are the stone-chatters, whin-chats, buntings, linnets, 
some few wheat-ears, titlarks, &c. Swallows and house- 
martins abound yet, induced to prolong their stay by this 
soft, still, dry season. 

A land-tortoise, which has been kept for thirty years in a 
little walled court belonging to the house where 1 am now 
visiting, retires under ground about the middle of November, 
and comes forth again about the middle of April. When it 
first appears in the spring, it discovers very little inclination 
towards food, hut in the height of summer grows voracious, 
and then, as the summer declines, its appetite declines ; so 
that for the last six weeks in autumn it hardly eats at all. 
Milky plants, such as lettuces, dandelions, sow-thistles, are 
its favourite dish. In a neighbouring village one was kept 
till, by tradition, it was supposed to be an hundred years old, 
— an instance of vast longevity in such a poor reptile ! 


LETTEB XXXIX. 

TO THOMAS PENNAHT, ESQ. 

Selboknk, Oct. 20, 1770. 

Deab Sib, — A fter an ineffectual search in Linnaeus, Brin- 
son, <fcc., I begin to suspect that I discern my brother’s 
hirundo hyhema in Scopoli’s new-discovered hirundo rupee* 
tris , p. 167. His description of “ Supra murina , subtits albida; 
tectnces maeuld ovali albd in latere interne ; pedes nudi , nigri ; 
rostrum nigrum ; rmnigcs ohscuriores quam plwnm dormlm ; 
reetrwes remigihm coneolores ; catidd emargmatd nee ford* 
paid” agrees very well with the bird in question ; but when 
he comes to advance that it is “ slat nr a hirundinis urbkm” 
and that “definite hirundinis riparim Lirmcei huic qmqm 
commit ” he, in some measure, invalidates all he has said ; 
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LETTER XL 

TO THE SAME. 

Bmmnm, Nm. $ 0 , 1770 * 

3>eab 8nt,-~I was much ploaued to ace, among the collection 
of birds from Gibraltar, soma of those ahori-wiaged English 
.summer birds of passage, concerning whose departure we 
have made so much inquiry* Now, if' these birds are found, 
in Andalusia, to migrate to and from Barbary, it may ©gyrfjy 
b© supposed that those that come to us may migrate back to 
the continent, and spend their winter* in some of the wanner 
parts of Europe. This is certain, that many soft-billed 
that come to Gibraltar appear them only in 

■ * See tie fflimchuH VegetaMUvm d Anmuttumptr AftHHam 
— “ Summary of Vegetable* and Animal* m Lower Auitri*,** 


at least, he shows at once that he compares them to these 
species merely from memory ; for f have compared the birds 
themselves, and find they differ widely in every circumstance 
of shape, size, and colour. However, ns you will have a 
specimen, I shall be glad to hear what your judgment is in 
the matter. 

Whether my brother is forestalled in his nondescript or 
not, he will have the credit of first discovering that they 
spend their winters under the warm and sheltery shores of 
Gibraltar and Barbary. 

Scopoli’s characters of his Ordines and Genera are dear, 
just, and expressive, and much in the spirit of Lmnaua* 
These few remarks are the result of my first perusal of 
Scopoli’s Annus JBrimus, 

The bane of our science is the comparing one animal to 
the other by memory. For want of caution in this parti- 
cular, Scopoli falls into errors. He is not so full with regard 
to the manners of his indigenous birds as might be wisnodL 
as you justly observe: his Latin is easy, elegant, and 
expressive, and very superior to Kramer**. # 
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Autumn, seeming to advance in pairs towards the northward, 
for the sake of breeding during the summer months, and 
retiring in parties and broods towards the south at the 
decline of the year; so that the rock of Gibraltar is the 
great rendezvous and place of observation, from whence they 
take their departure each way towards Europe or Africa. It 
is therefore no mean discovery, I think, to find that our 
small short-winged summer turds of passage are to bo seen, 
spring and autumn, on the very skirts of Europe ;—~it is a 
presumptive proof of their emigrations. 

Scopoli seems to mo to have found the Mr undo moth a (the 
great Gibraltar swift) in Tyrol, without knowing it. For 
what is the kirundo alpina, but the aforementioned bird in 
other words ? Says he, “ Omnia priori# (meaning the swift) 
sed pectus album ; patch major prior c” u All the marks of 
the former but the white breast; a little larger than the 
former.” I do not suppose this to bo a new species. It is 
true also of the melba, that ct ntdijlcctt vn Alpium 

rufibm” — It builds its nest in the lofty cliffs of the Alps. 
Vid. Annum JPrimum. 

My Sussex friend, a man of observation and good sense, 
but no naturalist, to whom I applied on account of the stone 
curlew ( oedicnemus ), sends me the following account:—" In 
looking over my Naturalist’s Journal for the month of April, 

I hud the stone curlews arc first mentioned on the 17th and 
18th, which date seems to mo rather late. They live with us 
all the spring and summer, and at the beginning of autumn 
prepare to take leave, by getting together in flocks. They 
seem to me a bird of passage that may travel into some dry 
My country south of us, probably tfpain, because of the 
abundance of sheep-walks in that country ; for they spend 
their summers with m in such districts. ‘This conjecture I 
hazard, as I have never met with any on© that 1ms seen them 

England in the winter. I believe they are not fond of 
going near the water, but feed on earth-worms, that are 
common on sheep-walks and downs. They breed on fallows 
and lay-fields abounding with grey mossy flints, which much 
resemble their young in colour, among which they skulk and 
concern themselves. They make no nest, but lay their ogm 
on the bare ground, producing in common but two at n time. 
There is reason to think their young run soon after they are 
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hatched, and that the old ones do not feed them, but only 
lead them about at the time of feeding, which, for the most 
part, is in the night ” Thus far my friend. 

In the manners of this bird, you see, there is something 
very analogous to the bustard, whom it also somewhat 
resembles in aspect and make, and in the structure of its feet, 
Tor a long time I have desired my relation to look out for 
these birds in Andalusia ; and now he writes me word that, 
for the first time, he saw one dead in the market on the 3rd 
of September. 

When the oedicnemus flies, it stretches out its legs straight 
behind, like a heron. 


LETTER XXL 


TO THE HON. HAINES BABE! NCI TON. 


SftMioiws, Ike, 20, 1770 
Deab Sie, — T he birds that I took for aberdevines worn 
reed-sparrows ( 'pameres torquatf). 

There are, doubtless, many home internal migrations within 
this kingdom that want to he better understood ; witness 
those vast flocks of hen chaffinches that appear with us in 
the winter without hardly any cocks among them. Now, 
were there a due proportion ot each sex, it would seem very 
improbable that any one district should produce such num- 
bers of these little birds, and much more when only out half 
of the species appears ; therefore we may conclude that the 
JHngilla cmlebe b, for some good purposes, have a peculiar 
migration of their own, in which the mxm part. Nor should 
it seem so wonderful that the intercourse of sexes in this 
species of birds should be interrupted in winter ; line# in 
many animals, and particularly in bucks and does, the sexes 
herd separately, except at the season when commerce is 
necessary for the continuance of the bread. For this matter 
of the chaffinches, see Jfawm $umm f p. 86, and 
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Naturce, p. 818. I see every winter vast flights of hen 
chaffinches, but non© of cocks. # 

Tour method of accounting for the periodical motions ci 

* Amongst our vernal birds of passage, the cock birds generally arrive 
about a fortnight before the hens, a circumstance well known to the bird- 
catchers, who are certain that all which are caught out of the first fi%ht will 
prove males. The cock nightingales generally appear in the neighbourhood of 
London on the l‘2th of April. They are sometimes taken a few days earlier, 
but that is the day upon which those who make a trade of catching them 
depend upon their arrival. 

It is very difficult to understand the reason of this precession of the males. 
It has been supposed by some writers, that the females were delayed by the 
care of a young brood ; but it seems to me nearly certain that our summer 
birds do not breed again whan they visit Africa during our winter months. 
Theme who have been accustomed to keep nightingales in confinement know, 
that one which has been taken from the nest before it could fly, and reared in 
a cage, will never sing the true song of its species, unless it have the advantage 
of hearing an old nightingale sing throughout the autumn and winter; that a 
young nightingale caught in the summer after the old birds have begun to 
moult and ceased singing, will sing rather more correctly than that which was 
taken from the nest, because it lias had the advantage of hearing the notes of 
its parent longer ; hut that, without further education under an old male in 
autumn and winter, it will only bo able to execute parts of the nightingale's 
beautiful melody, and will repeat too often some of the loud notes, and harp 
upon them in a manner that is quite disagreeable. These two classes of young 
birds seldom become good songsters in confinement ; because, unless a consider- 
able number of old nightingales are kept in the same room with them, they 
have not the same opportunity of hearing and learning that they would have 
had in the woods ; and if any other birds are kept within hearing, they will 
imitate their notes, and retain the habit of singing them. The old nightingale* 
cease to sing in England for the most part towards the end of dune, and after 
that time the young ones can have no farther opportunity of learning their 
song while they remain in Europe; they merely record, or practise in the 
throat, what they can recollect. 

X may take this opportunity of making some further remarks on the acquit!- 
tkm of song or peculiar notes by young birds. The nightingale, which far 
surpasses all other birds in the natural modulation and variety of its notes, and 
cannot be equalled by any in execution, even if they have learned its song, I » 
peculiarly apt in its first year, when confined, to learn the song of any other 
bird that it hears. Its beautiful song is the result of long attention to the 
melody of the older birds of its species. The young whi achat, whcatcat, and 
others of the genus tiaxicofa, which have little natural variety of song, art no 
less ready in confinement to loam from other spedes, and become at much 
better songsters os the nightingale degenerates, by borrowing from other** 
The bullfinch, whose natural notes are weak, harsh, and insignificant, hat a 
greater facility than any other bird of learning human music. It k pretty 
evkent that the Germans, who bring vast numbers of them to London widt h 
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the British singing birds, or birds of flight, is a very probable 
one, since the matter of food is a great regulator of the 
actions and proceedings of the brute creation : there is but 
one that can be set in competition wifch^ it, and that is love. 
But I cannot quite acquiesce with you in one circumstance, 

they have taught to pipe, must have instructed them morn by whittling t# 
them, than by an organ ; and that their instructions have l*wn ammapanied by 
a motion of the head and body in accordance with the time : which habit the 
birds also acquire, and is no doubt of great use to them in regulating their 
song. The canary-bird, whose song, in its artificial state In Europe, ft a 
compound of notes acquired from other birds, is aide to learn the tong 
of the nightingales, but not to execute it with the muni power as the nightingale 
itself. I have never heard one that sang It quite correctly, hut I have 
heard it approach quite enough to prove that with more careful education 
it might learn it right. Those who have taken the most pain* about It 
have been contented with placing, under nightingales, young canaries*, « 
soon £ts they could feed themselves; but such will necessarily have learned 
part at least of their parents* song. The linnet and linnet untie It jtali 
to be able to come nearer the execution of the nightingale, when properly 
instructed. The best way would ho to \m an experienced hen canary-bird 
who will rear her young without the cock, ami to take the cork away hefoft 
the young are hatched : or to set the canary-egg* under a hr it paired with a 
goldfinch, which, kept in a darkish situation, will probably not sing; to wstttovo 
the code, at ail events, if it sings, as mnm as possible ; to place the young birdi 
very close to the singing nightingale, and as team m practicable to remove th« 
hen canary also. The rearing of a canary-bird by hand, even from the egg, lta» 
been accomplished by artificial heat and unremitting cart*. Birds leant tit# 
song of others most readily when they are not In tong themselves, and when 
they are darkened and covered, so that their attention is not distracted ; fur 
birds are amused by what they see as much as we are, when not alarmed by It, 

1 had once a tame whitethroat which, when let out of its cage, appeared to tak# 
the greatest pleasure in minutely examining the, figured patterns of the chair- 
covers, perhaps expecting to find something eatable amongst the leaves and 
branches of the pattern. I reared a blackcap and warn whitethroat*, taken 
when a fortnight old, under a singing nightingale, and removed all cither 
singing birds : they did not, however, learn a stngle note from the nightingale, 
but sang their wild note pretty truly ; on the other hand, a blackcap two yowv 
old, from hearing & nightingale sing a great deal, acquired two tmmgm from 
its song and executed them correctly, though not very powerfully* I under* 
stand that the robin reared in a cage is not observed to learn front other bird*, 
but sings the wild note pretty accurately. * 1 can at prewmt suggest no kty fa 
these diversities; nor do I understand why the young nightingale, taken when 
Urn old birds cease to sing, will in confinement learn the not# of other bird* 
and retain them, although it may hear ita own species sing again an snort m they 
recommence in the autumn; and yet, at liberty, with the turn* smmtfan of the 
parental song, it would have learned nothing else * wnlm it ho that from want 
of other amusement it listens more when it h confined,— W» II 
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when you advance that, “ When they have thus feasted, t hey 
again separate into small parties of five or six, and get the 
bast fare they can within a certain district, having no induce- 
ment to go in quest of fresh-turned earth.” Jaow, if you 
mean that the business of congregating is quite at an end 
from the conclusion of wheat-sowing, to the season of barley 
and oats, it is not the case with us ; for larks and chaffinches, 
and particularly linnets, flock and congregate as much in the 
vezy dead of winter as when the husbandman is busy with 
his ploughs and harrows. 

Sure there can be no doubt but that woodcocks and field- 
fares leave us in the spring, in order to cross the sens, and 
to retire to some districts more suitable to the purpose of 
breeding. That the former pair before they retire, and that 
the hens arc forward with egg, I myself, when I was a 
sportsman, have often experienced, it cannot bo denies 
but that now and then we hear of a woodcock’s nest,* or 
young birds, discovered in some part or other of this island; 
but then they are always mentioned as rarities, arid some- 
what out of the common course of things ; but as to redwings 
and fieldfares, no sportsman or naturalist has over yet, that 
1 could hear, pretended to have found the nest or young of 
those species in any part of these kingdoms. And i the 
more admire at this instance as extraordinary, since, to all 
appearance, the same food, in summer as well as in winter, 
might support them here which maintains their congeners, 
the blackbirds and thrushes, did they choose to stay the 
summer through. Prom hence it appears, that it is not 
food alone which determines some species of birds with 
regard to their stay or departure. Fieldfares and redwings 
disappear sooner or later, according as the warm weather 
comes on earlier or later ; for 1 well remember, after that 
dreadful winter, 1739-40, that cold north-east winds con- 
tinued to blow on through April and May, and that these 
kinds of birds (what few remained of them) did not depart 
as usual, but were seen lingering about till the beginning 
of June. 

* Woodmekt treed much more frequently in this country than in genemHy 
supposed. Severn! neats are annually found in Sir Charles Taylor 4 * wm«k, m 

Hellyomihe, in Sussex, and in various parts in England and NcutUuid**— Eft* 
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The best authority that we can have for the mdifieation of 
the birds above mentioned, in any district, is the testimony 
of faunists that have written professedly the natural history 
of particular countries. Now, as to the fieldfare, Li imams, 
in his Fauna Suecica , says of it, that “ maximin in arboribm 
nidificat;” “it builds in the largest trees.” And of the 
redwing, he says in the same place, that “ nidificat in rnedm 
arhusculu , ewe sepibus : ova mr cmrulm-viridw mmulii nk/rin 
mriin ” “It builds in the midst of shrubs or hedges; it 
produces six eggs, of a sea-green colour, with varied black 
spots.” Hence we may be assured that fieldfares and red- 
wings breed in Sweden. Scopoli says, in his Amm Primrn, 
of the woodcock, that “ nupta ad non wniti circa (tquimcUtm 
vernale “when mated, it comes to us about the vernal 
equinox;” meaning in Tyrol, of which he is a native. And 
afterwards he adds, “ nidijimt in jpaludibm alpinist : &m 
ponit 3 — 5.” “It builds its nest m the Alpine marshes, 
and lays from three to five eggs.” It does not appear from 
Kramer that woodcocks breed at all in Austria ; but he says, 
“Avis hxec septentrionalium prmdmmmm mtiw tempore 
incola est ; ubi plerumque nidificat. Apprapmqmnte kgmm 
amtraliorcn provincian petit : him drm plmilunium potism* 
mum mends Ootobrin plerumque Am f Ham tmmmigmh Tam 
rwrsun circa plmilunium potismnum mmm Mar Hi per Am * 
triam matrimonio juncta ad mptmtrkmalm prommim mill.” 
“This bird, in summer, inhabits the northern provinces, 
where it generally nests. On the approach of 'winter it 
seeks more southern provinces; it usually leaves this it 
the October full-moon, generally in the direction of 
Austria. Then it returns back, after mating, gonetidly 
about the March full-moon,” For the whole passage 
(which 1 have abridged), see Elenchus, Ac., p. 8S1. This 
seems to be a full proof of the emigration of woodcocks ; 
though little is proved concerning the place of their 
breeding.* 1 

P.8. — There Ml in the county of Rutland, in three weeks 
of this present very wet weather, seven inches and a half of 
ram, which is more than has fallen in any three weeks for 


# Woodcocks arrive in Silesia about the latter end of April, «r WflhnlMrsf 

May, said leave it again in October. — W„ J* 
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these thirty years past, ia that part of the world. A mean 
quantity in that county for one year is twenty inches and a 
half. 


LETTEE XLIL 

TO THE SAME. 

Fyfikld, near Anooykr, Pcb. 12, 1771. 
Dear Sib,— You are, I know, no great friend to migra- 
tion ; and th© •well-attested accounts from various parts of 
the kingdom, seem to justify you in vour suspicions, that at 
least many of th© swallow kind do not leave us in the 
winter,* but lay themselves up like insects and bats, in a 
torpid state, and slumber away the more uncomfortable 
months, till the return of the sun and fine weather awakens 
them. 

But then w© must not, I think, deny migration in general; 
because migration certainly does subsist m some places, as 
my brother in Andalusia has fully informed me. Of the 
motions of these birds lie has ocular demonstration, for maty 
weeks together, both spring and fall ; during which periods, * 
myriads of th© swallow kind traverse the Btraits from north 
to south, and from south to north, according to the season. 
And these vast migrations consist not only of hirundines, 
but of bee-birds, hoopoes, oro pendolo or golden thrushes, 
<fec., and also of many of our soft-billed summer birds of 
passage ; and moreover, of birds which never leave us, such 
as all the various sorts of hawks and kites. Old Belon, 
two hundred years ago, gives a curious account of the incre- 
dible armies of hawks and kites which he saw in the spring 
rime traversing the Thracian Bosphorus, from Asia to 
Europe. Besides the .above mentioned, he remarks that 
th© procession is swelled by whole troops of eagles and 
vultures. 


* Sec preceding note on thin subject, page 89 of this edition,—! Ksk 
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Notv, it is no wonder tlmt birds residing in Africa should 
retreat before the sun as it advances, and retire to milder 
regions, and especially birds of proy^ whoso blood being 
heated with hot animal food, are more Impat ient of a sultry 
climate; but then I cannot help wondering why kites and 
hawks, and such hardy birds as are known to defy all tho 
severity of England, and even of Sweden and all north 
Europe, should want to migrate from the south of Europe, 
and be dissatisfied with the winters of Andalusia. 

It does not appear to me that much stress may he laid on 
the difficulty anti hazard that birds must run in their migra- 
tions, by reason of vast oceans, cross winds, Ac. ; because, if 
we reflect, a bird may travel from England to the Equator 
without launching out and exposing itself to boundless seas, 
and that by crossing tho water at Dover, and again at 
Gibraltar. And I with the more confidence advance this 
obvious remark, because my brother has always found that 
some of his birds, and particularly the swallow kind, are 
very sparing of their pains in crossing the Meditemmeaa 
for when arrived at Gibraltar, they do not, 



— - — — - u Ranged In figure, wedge their wav 1 

— — and net forth 

Their airy caravan, high over mm 

Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 1 

Easing their flight ; * M 


but scout and hurry along in little detached parties of six of 
seven in a company $ and, sweeping low, just over tho stir* * 
face of the land and water, direct their course to the opposit# 
continent at the narrowest passage tiny can find. ’ The? I f 

usually slope across the bay to the south-west, and. so jam f \ 

over opposite to Tangier, which, it seems, is tins narrowest 1 1 
space. 1 

In former letters, w© have considered, whether it was 
probable that woodcocks, in moonshiny nights, emm tho l f 
German Ocean from Scandinavia. Asa proof that birds of ' \ 

1a 60 CinAA/1 «MAW MMMM 4L^4 •_ 1. .. ’Ll ». * *■ » jUL 
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Trottrn, in the county of Sussex, they killed a duck in that 
dreadful winter, 1708 - 9 , with a silver collar about its neck,* 
on which were engraven the arms of the King of Denmark. 
This anecdote the rector of Trntten at that tine has often 
told to a near relation of mine, and to the best of my 
remembrance, the collar was in the possession of the 
rector. 

' At present, I do not know any body near the soa-sido 
that will take the trouble to remark at wliat time of the 
moon woodcocks first come : if I lived near the sea myself, 
I would soon tell you more of the matter. One thing 
I used to observe when I was a sportsman, that there were 
times in which woodcocks were so sluggish and sleepy, that 
they would drop again when flushed just before the spaniels, 
nay, just at the muzzle of a gun that had been fired at them: 
whether this strange laziness was the effect of a recent 
Miguing journey, I shall not presume to say. 

Nightingales not only never roach Northumberland and 
Scotland, but also, as 1 have boon always told, Devonshire 
and Comwallf In those two last counties, we cannot attri- 
bute the failure of them to the want of warmth : the defect 
in the west is rather a presumptive argument that these 
birds come over to Us from the continent at the narrowest 
passage, and do not stroll so far westward. 

Let me hear from your own observation whether skylarks 

* I have read a like anecdote of a swan. 

d* In a western direction the nightingale visits Dorsetshire and the eastern 
part only of Devonshire ; is never heard In Cornwall ; visits Somersetshire, 
and goes northward on the western side of England as high as Carlisle. On 
the eastern tide it is never heard beyond the city of York, yet visits much 
higher latitudes on the European continent. Idnnsmis includes it in his 
Fauna Sueclca. Great pains were taken by (I think) Sir John Sinclair to 
establish the nightingale in Scotland, hut without success. An old notion 
referred to by Montagu, that the nightingale possibly wight not be found in 
any part but where cowslips grow plentifully, seems Incorrect: cowslips grew 
In luxuriance in Glamorganshire, and also north of Carlisle. A gentle* 
man of Gower, which is the peninsula beyond Swansea, procured from Norfolk 
and Surrey, a few year® back, some scores of young nightingales, hoping that 
an acquaintance with his beautiful woods and their mild climate would Induce 
a second visit ; but the law of Nature was too strong for him, and not a 
tingle bird returned. Dyer, In his Grongar Hill, makes the nightingale the 
companion of his mute In the vale of Towey or Carmarthen, but this If it 
poetical licence, if this bird it not heard there.*— W. IT# 



f Letter xxxvm. te th# Unit, Deface ihmnpm. 


m in ftyr writm Mr, Wfcli* km «j»W* «f it* 


do not dust. I think they do ; mud if t he? in, whether I Jiff 

wash abo. # 

The alauda prafemk of Rav wan the poor dupe that wag 
educating the Ibooby of it cuckoo mentioned m my letter r f 

October Iast,+ 

Your letter came too late for me to procure a rmf^otimd 
for Mr. Tunstal during their autumnal visit ; but I will 
endeavour to get him one when they rail on m again in 
April I am glad that you and that gent fr nmn mm my 
Andalusian birds ; I hope they* atiswrrwi your vtprni&tim* 
Royston, or grey crowds, are w inter bird* that mum* tmtclt 


fieldfare and redwing, have no apparent reason fur ntigm* 
tion ; for, as they fare in the w inter like their rongettem, m 
might they, in all appearance, in the mnm**r,t W m not 
Tenant, when a boy, mistaken ? Did he not find a mtiMwl* 
thrush’s nest, and take it for the nest of i* fieldfare ? 

The stock-dove or wond-tugeou, mum Unit, m the lm% 
winter bird of passage whiefi nppar« with w>$ and m not 
seen till towards the end of Ktmuiibor, About twenty 
years ago, they abounded in the district of Helbornt*, and 
strings of them were mam morning and evening that swelled 
a mile or more ; but since the Itceebeit woods haw fteetf 
greatly thinned, they have much d^aumed in number. ftt# 
ring-dove, palumbu* Rati, stays with m the whole year* and 
breeds several times through the summer, 

Before 1 received your letter of October laat, f had j«t«i 
remarked in my journal that the trees were nriiwuallf fiwti* 
This uncommon verdure lasted on late into and 

may be accounted for from a late spring, a mmt and moist 


♦ Larka certainly 4 Hit, wi4* I n ft mgr, ihmIi twit I mu 


mmukTtm* 
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summer, but more particularly from vast armies of chafer*, 
or tree-beetles, which, in. many places, reduced whole woods 
to a leafless naked state* These trees shot again at mid- 
summer, and then retained their foliage till very late in 
the year. 

My musical friend, at whose house I am now visiting, hat 
tried all the owls that are his near neighbours, with a pitch- 
pipe set at concert pitch, and finds they all hoot in B flat. 
Bfe will examine the nightingales next spring. 


LETTER XLIII. 

TO THOMAS MQ. 

$e Lmmm p Marek SO, 1771. 

Disii Sib, — There is an insect with us, especially on 
chalky districts, which is very troublesome and teasing all 
the latter end of the summer, getting into people 1 ! sites*, 
especially those of women and children, and raising tumours 
which itch intolerably. This animat (which we call an 
harvest bug) is very minute, scarce discernible to the naked 
eye, of a bright scarlet colour, and of the genus of amrm .* 

They are to be met with in gardens, on kidney beans, or any 
legumeim, but prevail only in the hot months of summer. 

Wammers, as some have assured me, are much infested by 
them on chalky downs, where these insects swarm sometimes 
to so infinite ^ a degree as to discolour their nets, and to give 
them a reddish cast; while the men are so bitten as to be 
thrown into fevers. 

There is a small, long, shining fly in those parts, very 
troublesome to the housewife, by getting into the chimneys, 
and laying its eggs in the bacon while it is drying. These ■ 

eggs produce maggots, called jumpers, which, harbouring in 


v Mott probtlrfjr oaten* ewtummlkr. It turfs* llielf nt th* root* of tbs 
W« oti ili« txiwitiiilri, ttrmltidui fntolmbte Itching, attssM by 





the gammons and best part of the hop, rat down to tit# 
bone, and make great wattle, Tliin fly I uti^pret to he a 
variety of the mmca put tin of Limianifs. If in l« be mm t in 
the summer in farm kitchens, on t he bacon* nick % ihmI about 
the mantel-pieces and on the ceilings. 

The insect that infests turnips, and ninny crop# in th# 
garden, (destroying often whole fields, while in tiieir mad* 
ling leaves,) is an animal that wants to lie better known. 
The country people here call it the turnip fly and btmjc 
dolphin; but I know it to be otic of the mlmwfem, tint 
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that wonderful star-tailed maggot which ho mentions after-* 
warda ; for more modem entomologists have discovered that 
singular production to bo derived from the egg of the muMca 
■chmnmkm* See Geoffrey, t. 17, f. 4. 

A full history of noxious insects, hurtful in the field, 
garden, and house, suggesting all the known and likely 
means of destroying them, would be allowed by the public 
to bo a most useful and important work. What knowledge 
there is of this sort lies scattered, and wants to be collected : 

E at improvements would soon follow of course. A know- 
ge of the properties, economy, propagation, and, in short, 
of the life and conversation, of these animals, is a necessary 
step to lead us to some method of preventing their 
depredations. 

As far as I am a judge, nothing would recommend ento- 
mology more than some neat plates that should well express 
the generic distinctions of insects according to Linmeus ; 
for, I am well assured, that many people would study insects, 
could they set out with a more adequate notion of those 
distinctions that can bo conveyed at first by words alone. 


LETTER XLIV. t 

TO TUB SAM®. \ 

SautoasK, 1770. | 

J>Mtt Sin, —Happening to make a visit to my neighbour’s 
peacocks, t could not help observing, that the trains of those 
magnificent birds appear by no means to bo their tails, f 

those long feathers growing not from their uropygium, but j 

till up their hacks. A range of short, brown, stiff feathers, 
about six inches long, fixed in the uropyghm, is the real tail, j 

mid aero# tut the fulcrum to prop the train, which is ^ long l 

and top-heavy, when set on end. When the train is up, j 

nothing sppeari of the bird before but its head and n©m; | 

but this would not bet the case, were these long feathers J 

fixed only in the rump, as may be mmx by the turkey cock, { 

when in a strutting attitude. By a strong muscular vibra* {. 



tion, these birds can make the shafts of their long feitlunm 
clatter like the swords of a swordklmieor ; they thru imnph 
very quick with their feet* and run backwards toward* the 
females. 

I should tell you that 1 hare got an imonmmon mkatm 
3 goaropila, , taken out of the stomach of a fat o*. It is 
perfectly round, and about the ate of a- ia^geHeviilronuige^ 

such are, I think, usually flat. 


LETTER XLV. 

TO TH» HON# PkWM »A«»f^OTO?f. 

8*14*1**#, f* till* 

Dbab Sib,-— F rom what follows, it will appear that neither 
owls nor cuckoos keep to one note, A friend remarks I liat 
many (most) of hk owls hoot in 11 flat j but that om went 
almost half a note Wow A. "The pipe lie tried their 
by was a common half-crown pitch*; iij*\ nmh as tnmUm om 
for tuning of harpsiohorda t ' it was the mwtmm tmmhm 
pitch. 

A neighbour of mine, who is said to have n nt<& ear 
remarks ’ that the owls about this village boot in tlimi 
different keys, in G flat or F sharp, in II flat, and A flat 


in a room, thmr note may be mom diamguiahabki* * Vhm 
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several other small birds, but cannot bring thorn to any 
criterion* 

As 1 hare often remarked that redwings are some of the 
first birds that suffer with us in severe weather, it is no 
wonder at all that they retreat from Scandinavian winters ; 
and much more the onto of gr alien, who all, to a bird, forsake 
the northern parts of Europe at the approach of winter. 
u Orattw tanquam con jura fen unan miter in fug am m conji~ 
eiimt ; m carum unicam quidem inter non habitantem invenire 
poedmwt ; ut enim <mtate in auntraUhm degere neqmwnt ob 
defectum lumbricorum , ter ram quo siccam ; ita nec mfrigidis 
oh tandem caummf “ The grail m, as if by agreement, take 
flight, nor can wo find one residing here ; for as, during 
summer, the deficiency of earth-worms and the hardness of 
the ground prevents them from abiding in hot countries ; so 
neither can they dwell in cold climes, for the same reason,” 
«ays Ekmarck, the Swede, in his ingenious little treatise 
called Mmratimes Avium , which, by all means, you ought to 
read, white your thoughts run on the subjectof migration.— 
See Amemitatea Ammmicm, vol. iv, p. 60S, 

Birds may be so circumstanced as to be obliged to migrate 
in one country, and not in another; but the grallm (which 
procure their food from marshes and boggy ground,) must, 
in winter, forsake the more northerly parts of Europe, or 
perish for want of food. 

I am glad you are making inquiries from Linmeus con- 
cerning the woodcock ; it m expected of him that he should 
be able to account for the motions and manner of life of the 
animals of his own Fauna. 

Faunists, as you observe, are too apt to acquiesce in bare 
descriptions, and a few svnonymes: the reason is plain, 
because all that may bo done at home in a man’s study ; 
but the investigation of the life and conversation of animals 
is a concern of much more trouble and difficulty, and is not 
to be attained but by the active and inquisitive, and by those 
that reside much in the country. 

Foreign syetematists are, I observe, much too vague in 

J ‘ ,1. ..1 i. * 




LETTER XEVr, 

TO THOMAS J'KKSAST, KM}, 

r\ a m , '¥*H *771. 

Leak Sir, — T he Bummer through, I have seen ha j*„ „f 

that large specie* of bat which 1 call vrtpprhHu »Uir„hm 
from it* manner of feeding high in the air, ! orm-ured 
one of them, and found it to h» a male, am! ! 1, , 

doubt, a* thw accompanied together, that the ether mom a 
zbnuuo » but luipponuty, itt &it ovoiitii# nr twn, tittnujrf t )$g 
other hkowiKo, I wan nomimlmt iiifiu|nium!f4 wti m it 
appeared to bo also of the mime mt, him mmmtwtmm* 
and the great scarcity of this sort, at len*t in the*. part*, 
oceastons some Bu*picion* in my mind whet!,, 
specie*, or whether it may not bo the mah ,, lrt t! , 

Vw?!2!* 0f w, . ,wh . m v »*"»T female*, a* |» 
known to be the me m sheep, and mine other qundrn- 

pods. But this doubt can only be cleared by » farther 

S“au'£J rELTSUOit Kt 
E^ttrKS, 11 "' - 

In the extent of their wing*, they measured c,, 

5oSe£ d f tT'V'T 1 li"' ;, i cl, ‘? an<i * U:th »'«•» the 

to the tip of the tail : their head* wore large, their nostril# 
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©debated, their shoulders broad and muscular, and their 
whole bodies fleshy and plump. Nothing could be more 
sleek and soft than their fur, which was of a bright chestnut 
colour 5 their maws were full of food, but so macerated, that 
the quality could not be distinguished ; their livers, kidneys, 
and hearts, were large, and their bowels covered with fat. 
They weighed each, when entire, full one ounce and on© 
drachm. Within the ear, there was somewhat of a peculiar 
structure that I did not understand perfectly; but refer it 
to the observation of the curious anatomist. These creatures 
send forth a very rancid and offensive smell. 


LETTEB XLVIL 

TO THE SAME. 

Sklbornk, 177 b 

Dbab Sib,— On the twelfth of July, I had a fair opportu- 
nity of contemplating the motions of the oaprimutym, or 
fern-owl, as it was playing round a large oak that swarmed 
with toaraban Hoktitiale a, or forn-cliafers.* The powers ot 
its wing were wonderful, exceeding, if possible, the various 
©volutions and quick turns of the swallow genus. But the 
circumstance that pleased me most was, that I saw it dis- 
tinctly more than once put out its short leg when on the 
wing, and, by a bend of the head, deliver somewhat into its 
mouth.f If it takes any part of its prey with its foot, as 1 

* Several «p#d#t of phafmm live upon the' oak \ but one, the phaimm 
vkidaua of Donovan's British /mats, and which also appear# to have 'been 
©town to Mr. White, doe# considerable damage among the young oak cop**## 
•a Scotland, while in the larva utate. In the summer of UJ 28 , and again in 
that if ISti, i met with this ipeciea in immense profusion about Inverary, 
and near Jxxrit Katrine, where many hundred acri» of oak copse apjasared an 
In early spring, with the leave# much destroyed by this insert. Thin nm*t 
undoubtedly chuuk the growth, and, of course, when #o ©xtonaivoly dispirited, 
b® of some oomequenou to the proprietor. Though Whit# describe# it a# 
pkmtmm f u$mm $ it it undoubtedly this apedea which ha mean#.— W. J. 

t Titmiou do the tamo. I have frequently observed thorn to catch bee* 
with their feet,*-* Ko> 
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rmer incites animals to perpetuate their kind, the latter 
induces them to preserve individuals. Whether either of 
these should seem to bo the ruling passion in the matter of 
congregating, is to be considered. As to love, that is out 
of the question at a time of the year when that soft passion 
is not indulged ; besides, during the amorous season, such a 
jealousy prevails between the male birds, that they can hardly 
hear to be together in the same hedge or field. Most of the 
singing and elation of spirits at that time seem to me to be 
the effect of rivalry and emulation ; and it is to this spirit of 
jealousy that I chiefly attribute the equal dispersion of birds 
m the spring over the face of the country. 

Now as to the business of food. As these animals are 
actuated by instinct to hunt for necessary food, they should 
not, one would suppose, crowd together in pursuit of sus- 
tenance, at a time when it is most likely to fail ; yet such 
associations do take place in hard weather chiefly, and thicken 
as the severity increases. As some kind of self-interest and 
self-defence is, no doubt, the motive for the proceeding, may 
it not arise from the helplessness of their state in such 
rigorous seasons ; as men crowd together, when under great 
calamities, though they know not why ? Perhaps approxi- 
mation may dispel some degree of cold : and a crown mry 
make each individual appear safer from the ravages of birds 
of prey, and other dangers. 

If I admire when 1 see how much congenerous birds love 
to congregate, I am the more struck when i see incongruous 
ones in such strict amity, if we do not much wonder to see 
a flock of rooks usually attended by a train of daws, yet it is 
strange that the former should so frequently have a flight of 
starlings for their satellites.* Is it because rooks have a 
more discerning scent than their attendants, and can lead 
then* to spots more productive of food t Anatomists sty 
that rooks, by reason of two large nerves which run down 

* Whit® Myi It is strange that rooks ami starling# accompany «m& 
hot thin It tli# iiia# with other birds. The short-eared owl often 
Mmwpukt flight# of woodcock# in this country. In Greece, the cuckoo 
migrates with the turtle-flock* ; thence they arc called tri$onokrwH f ot 
timt» deader,— B*v. Jh Mitvmux 
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between the eyes into the upper mandible, have a more 
delicate feeling in their beaks than other nmmUnlhi birds* 
and can grope for their meat when out of right. Perhaps 
then, their associates attend them on the motive of interiMt, 
as greyhounds wait on the motions of their finders, Mitt m 
lions are said to do on the yelpings of jackal*. I*ipw : itip 
ani starlings sometimes associate. 


LETTER XUX 

to t nr, SAMI. 

% 17 1 % 

Dear Sir,— As a gentleman and myself Mere walking, m 
the 4th of last November, round the mm*1mnkn at Newlmf en, 
near the mouth of the Lewv* river* in pursuit of natural 
knowledge, we were surprised to mw three hmtitt* atralkiwv 
gliding very swiftly by m. That morning wm rather chilly, 
with the wind at north-west ; but the tenor of the weather 
for some time before had been delimit, and lint mmrn 
remarkably warm. From this incident, and front repeated 
accounts which I mret with, l amnions and more induced to 
believe that many of the swallow kind do not disport from 
this island, hut lay themselves up in holes and eitvems, and 
do, insect-like and bat-like, come forth it mild fitsseo* and 
then retire again to their kirhm, nr lurking-pirn^, Nor 
make I the least doubt but that, if I lived' at Nmhmm, 
Seaford, Brighthelmston©,* or any of those towns near the 
chalk cliffs of the Sussex coast, by proper I 
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time, viz., the 13th or 14th of April, yet, meeting with an 
harsh reception, and blustering cold north-east wuids, they 
immediately withdrew, absconding for several days till the 
weather gave them bettor encouragement. 


LETTER L. 

TO THE SAME. 

April 12, 1772. 

Dear Sib, — While I was in Sussex last autumn, my resi- 
dence was at the village near Lewes, from whence I had 
formerly the pleasure of writing to you. On the 1st of 
November, I remarked that the old tortoise, formerly men- 
tioned, began first to dig the ground, in order to the forming 
of its hybernaculum, which it had fixed on just beside a great 
turf of hepatieas. It scrapes out the ground with its fore- 
feet, and throws it up over its back with its hind ; but the 
motion of its legs is ridiculously slow,* little exceeding the 
hour-hand of a clock, and suitable to the composure of an 
animal said to be a whole month in performing one feat of 
copulation. Nothing can be more assiduous than this crea- 
ture, night and (by, in scooping the earth, and forcing its 
great body into the cavity ; but, as the noons of that season 
proved unusually warm and sunny, it was continually inter- 
rupted, and called forth by the heat, in the middle of the 
day ; and though I continued there till the 13th of November, 
yet the work remained unfinished. Harsher weather and 
frosty mornings would have quickened its operations. No 
P»rt of its behaviour ever struck me more than the extreme 
timidity it always expresses with regard to rain; for though 
it has a shell that would secure it against the wheel of a 
loaded cart, yet does it discover as much solicitude about 

* The motion of the Usaoiie'* legs bring, as Mr. White remarks, “ridlfuloutly 
it ttkon notice of in Honier't Itvum to Ilennet — 

“ Feeding fitr from nnut, the flowery herb. 

Slow moving with hi* feet.” — Kiev. J. MiTroao. 



r ain as a lady dressed in all her bc*t attire. nhuffling away 

on the first sprinklings, and miming ti# head up in », oortior. 
If attended to, it becomes an wmthw*%lmn ; for m 

sure as it walks elate, and, m it wm\ mi t-ipt***, fmlttig with 
great earnestness in & morning, m mm mill it min lmf»m 
night. It is totally a diurnal animal, and never pretunula to 
stir after it becomes dark. The tortoi#*% lilts* ntl«*f repf 
has an arbitrary stomach, m well m hmg * ; mul cat* refrain 
from eating as well m breathing for a great part, of Um pm* 
When first awakened, it cats nothing ; nor ajpun in ti* 
autumn, before it retires: through tin* height of tint summer 
it feeds voraciously, devouring all the fowl that conic# in it# 
way. I was much taken with its mgmniy m imtmtmg 
those that do it kind offices ; for* a* mmn m the %mnl *44 
lady comes in sight who has waited tin it, for nmm thm 
thirty years, it hobbles towards it# benefact.n^i with awl* 
ward alacrity, but remains imtiteiifm* l#» »trat«j{k*r*. Thus 
not only “the ox knoweth hm owner, and the a## lisa master's 
crib,”* but the most abject reptiiti arid forjud of fo m l . 
tinguishes the hand that foods it, and. m totichcd mills tint 
feelings of gratitude. 

P.S.— In about three days after ! left, 8«, - : , * - * 
retired into the ground under the hejmifoat 

*lmhh Uk 

+ Tortoises are often kept in garden* a* » 
perfectly healthy, and arrive at ut* almost InmmhtU* 
stove or green-house, their torpidity «W* not tel# 
period for its occurrence, they art gttsemUy mkm 

g £» lr 1 t<l , bl . e ' *»» <nmNH IMIM, 

the lihrary of Lambeth Palm* I# tb* Ml t L— - „ m 

ulioat the year 1623 ; It livotl to 173#, * jwrM M 10, >nw> - ' 

P-jeed m g^en of the epiaceisii mInni af Vutb&m fa* 

162$, and died in I7W-W8 yrnTt «K Z **? Jgfr * 

Ue garden* wa»,^ eourse, iiukrumu, 4 m , , ti * , ,* 

"^ 8 T " **»*«»**>« 

have been about 220 years old Hk|uL **att 

**• “• « *• *w 4. STtoC 


i|#y tnwiftti# 

■ ‘"V k#t*t in m 

«| «fa» mutual 
fef t «iWt «4niw |» fa* mm 
iwnttii 4 

I » g ' • .*rwwvt #'**dhi 

* far««ffat ihm 

Mmfkm vat 
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LETTEE LI. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Sblbornb, March 15, 1773^ 
D®ab Sib,*— B y my journal for last autumn, it appears that 
the house-martms bred very late, and staid very late in these 
parts; for on the 1st of October 1 saw young martins in 

Hi sojourn there. If I mistake not, Us sustenance and abode wore provided 
for in this document. It# shell was perforated, in order to attach it to a tree, 
&e. t to limit Hi ravage# among the strawberry border#, 

* 4 The animal had it# antipathic# and predilection#. It would eat endive, 
green pea*, and even the leek ; while it positively rejected asparagus, parsley, 
and spillage* In the early part of the season, it# favourite pabulum was the 
Hewer# of the dandelion (tmtiodm taraxacum), of which it would devout 
twenty at a meal ; and lettuce (tantuca sativa) ; of the latter a good sized 
one at a time; but, if placed between lettuce and the flower# of the dandelion, 
it would forsake the farmer for the latter. It was also partial to the pulp of 
an orange, which it sucked greedily. 

“About the latter end of June (discerning the time# and the seasons), it 
looked out for fruit, when its former choice was forsaken. It ate currants, 
raspberries, pear#, apples, peaches, nectarines, &c., the riper the better ; but 
would not taste cherries. Of fruit#, however, the strawberry and gooseberry 
were the most esteemed ; it made great havoc among the strawberry border#, 
and would take a pint of gooseberries at interval#. The gardener told me it 
knew him well, the hand that generally fed it, and would watch him atten- 
tively at the gooseberry bush, where it was sure to take it# station while he 
plucked the fruit, 

**' I could not get it to take the root of the dandelion, nor Indeed any root 
I offered It, as that of the carrot, turnip, Ac. All animal food was discarded, 
nor would it take any liquid, at least, neither milk nor water ; and when a 
lm£ was moist, it would shako it, to expel the adhering wet. 

' * This animal moved with apparent ease, though pressed by a weight of 
IS stones; Itself weighed ISJlb#. In cloudy weather, it would scoop out a 
cavity, ge&enilly In a ton them exposure, where it reposed, torpid and inactive, 
Witfl the gonial Influence of the sun routed it from it# slumber. When la 
till . state, the eyes were closed and the head and nock a little contracted, 
though wot drawn within the shell* It# ionic of smelling was so acute, that 
It was- rottsdd from Its lethargy if any person approached even at a distance of 
twelve feet 

11 About the beginning of October, or the latter cud of September, It began 
io Immure- itself, and bad, for that purpose, for many year# selected aw angle 



their nests, nearly fledged ; and again, on the 21 at of Ortobnr, 
we had at the next house a nest full of young martin*, just 
ready to fly, and the old ones were hawking for insect «t with 
great alertness. The next morning the brood forsook their 
nest, and were flying round the village. From this day I 
never saw one of the swallow kind till November the UrA ; 
when twenty, or perhaps thirty, housc-martimi went playing 
all day long by the side of the Hanging- wood* and over nty 
fields. Did these small weak birds, some of which were nest- 
lings twelve days ago, shift their quarters at this late season 
of the year to the other side of the northern tropirP Or 
rather, is it not more probable that the next church, rtiin # 
chalk-cliff^ steep covert, or perhaps sand-bnnk, lake* or pool* 
(as a more northern naturalist would say,) may bmtino their 
hybernaculum, and afford them a ready and otwimis retreat f 
Wo now begin to expect our vernal migration of ring- 
ousels every week. Persons worthy of credit assure me that 
ring-ousels were seen at Christum*, 1770, in the forest of 
Here, on the southern verge of this county, lienee wo may 
conclude that their migrations are only* interna!* and not 
extended to the continent southward, if they do at first wmm 
at all from the northern parts of this inland only* and not 
from the north of Europe. Come from whence tlicy will, it 
is plain, from the fearless disregard that they show “for men 
or guns, that they have been little accustomed to places of 
much resort. Navigators mention that in the l#hi of Amrnn* 
sion, and other desolate districts* birds are m little swqim\nU:& 
with the human form, that they settle on men’s shfiulilim 
and have no more dread of a sailor than they would lunrp m 
a goat that was grazing. A young man at Lewes, in Sussex* 


of the garden : it on tore! in m inclined pltoe, omvttlffi lb# ttrfit f 
tmtmm of me mole; the depth to whirl* it ywmmtei ntM will 
******** of the Willing mmrnn. being thm mm to two **t, mmil 
the winter w mild or severe. It may to added* ttot, for mmtf s « 
pi*ior to this entry into it# dormitory, it refnml all whatever, 

animal emerged about the cud of April, ami mmmrnt for »t fo»t m (mi 
before it ventured on taking my upturn of fmi, Its mm ml 
cold i : ita i wpimtion, entfrelv effected through the lL|*i 

^vited the animal* for the W time* on the ill* of ill I* dm 

thunder storm : it then lay tinder tm etoltcr of a muUfamm, mi mmm 

foipid. ’—M umuv’* txj^rlmmi Rmmrrfm* w. j t m 
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so about that tow in the autumn, that he killed sixteen 
himself in one afternoon : he added farther, that some had 
appeared since in every autumn ; but he could not find that 
any had been observed before the season in which he shot 
so many* 1 myself have found these birds in little parties in 
the autumn, cantoned ail along the Sussex downs, wherever 
there were shrubs and bushes, from Chichester to Lewes; 
particularly in the autumn of 1770* 


LETTER LIT. 

TO THIS HON* DUNES BABRINOTON, 

Sklbojinxc, March 20, 177A 
Beau Sib,— T he more I reflect on the aropyrj, or natural 
affection of animals, the more I am astonished at its effects. 
Nor is the violence of its affection more wonderful than the 
shortness of its duration.* Thus every hen is in her turn 
the virago of the yard, in proportion to the helplessness of 
her brood ; and will fly in the face of a dog or a sow in 
defence of those chickens, which in a few weeks she will 
drive before her with relentless cruelty. 
t This affection sublimes the passions, quickens the inven- 
tion, and sharpens the sagacity of the brute creation. Thus 
an hen, just become a mother, is no longer that placid bird 
sire used to be ; but, with feathers standing on end, wings 
hovering, and clucking note, she runs about like on© pos- 
sessed. Bams will throw themselves in the way of the 
greatest danger in order to avert it from their progeny. 
Thus a partridge will tumble along before a sportsman, m 
order to draw away the clogs from her helpless covey. In 
the time of nidifieation, the most feeble birds will assault the 

• There art two well authenticate Instances on record of bustards attar** 
fef »•» oa hortebaek at night, when their haunts have been invaded, and 
pebaMjr In dsfe&ee of their young. One instance k mentioned on hit own 
knowledge by Sir Btehard Colt lloare in his History of Wilts, and the other* 

I think, by Mr. Gilpin. — Et*. 
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most rapacious. All the kintmiinm of a village are up in 
arms at the sight of an hawk, minim they mill jwm^nto tii 
he leaves that district. A very exact observer bint often 
remarked, that a pair of ravens, nesting in the rock of 
Gibraltar, would suffer no vull um or eagle to rest nmr their 
station, but would drive them from the hill with tm mmmw 
fury: even the blue thrush, at the season of brooding, would 
dart out from the clefts of the rocks to chase* away the 
kestrel or the sparrow-hawk.* If you stand near the Host of 
a bird that has young, she will not be induced to betray 
them by an inadvertent fondness, but mill wait nbout at a 
distance, with meat in her mouth, for an hour toget her, 

.QlmnUI T fillSltMM ♦« w4iui If mO*., .... 


t Mwtmwp&grMi 
$ Thi# is a eharmitig 
#0 m th© following, I>« 
sad fell to th© 
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A farther instance I once saw of notable sagacity in a 
willow-wren, which had built in a bank in my fields. This 
bird, a friend and myself had observed as she sat in her nest, 
but were particularly careful not to disturb her, though we 
saw she eyed us with some degree of Jealousy. Some days 
after, as we passed that way, we were desirous of remarking 
how this brood went on ; but no nest could be found, till I 
happened to take up a large bundle of long green moss, as it 
were carelessly thrown over the nest, in order to dodge the 
eye of any impertinent intruder.* 

A still more remarkable mixture of sagacity and instinct 
occurred to me one day, as my people were pulling off the 
lining of a hot-bed, in order to add some fresh dung. From 
out of the side of this bed leaped an animal with great agility, 
that made a most grotesque figure ; nor was it without great 
difficulty that it could be taken, when it proved to be a large 

were able to lorn the amt, this helpless one remained, only half fledged, and 
Buffering from ©old, when it bad the whole neat to itself. There was at the 
time a Sitter north-east wind, which penetrated through the openings in the 
basket-work, and which, of course, added to die misery of the poor bird. Ail 
at once the old ones wort teen to come with (day in their mouths, and in a 
short time they built up a wall against the basket, which effectually screened 
the young one from the cold wind. It was reared, and took its flight. 

I cannot resist giving another strong instance of parental affection in the 
feathered tribe 

A gentleman in my neighbourhood had directed one of his waggons to be 
packed with sundry hampers and boxes, intending to tend it to Worthing, 
where he was going. For some time his journey was delayed, and he there- 
fore directed that the waggon should bo placed in a shed in ids yard, packed as 
it was, till it should bo convenient for him to send it off. While It was in th© 
•bed, a pair of robins built their nest among some straw in the waggon, and had 
hatched their young just before it w&# sent away. One of the old birds, (the 
female, most probably, for what will not a female do?) instead of being fright- 
ened away by the motion of the waggon, onjy left its nest from time to tim% 
for the purpose of flying to the nearest hedge for food for its young ; and thus, 
alternately affording food and warmth to them, it arrived at Worthing. The 
nffoitlett of this bird having attracted the notice of the waggoner, he took care, 
la unloading, not to disturb the robin's nest ; and my readers will, I am sure, 
be glad to bear that the robin and its young ones returned in safety to Waltoa 
Month, being the place from whence they had sot out. The distance the 
waggon went, in going and returning, could not have been less than one 
httMNri mites.-— Ko. (Qkmtm0), 

*■ I hate known a fly-eatehor, whose nest I had discovered in a pear tree 
ftplwt my garden wall, conceal it by drawing some of the loaves of the trot 
ore# It*— Em 


rnm^rnm, 
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white-bellied field-mouse, with three or four young ciii png 
to her teats by their months and feet* II wm miming that 
the desultory and rapid motions of this t!m$i should not 
oblige her litter to quit their hold* rsjmciitlly when it 
appeared that they were so young an to be Iwfli^ittkedl and 
blind I # 

To these instances of tender attachment, many more of 
which might be daily discovered by timin' flint am studious 
of nature, may be opposed that rage of affection, that man* 
sfcrous perversion of the irmpyr), which ttidticeft mmm fr»mikk§ 
of the brute creation to devour their young, Immtm Ilnur 
owners have handled them too freely, or removed them from 
place to place ft Swine, and someiiroes the more gout In nm 
of dogs and cats, are guilty of this horrid and preimaterout 
murder. When 1 hear now and then of an abaiictefidl. 
mother that destroys her otlsnring, I mn not m mititi 
amazed ; since reason perverted, and the had mmkwm let 
loose, are capable of any enormity ; but why f lie ptrentiiJ 
feelings of brutes, that usually flow in one most titriform 
tenor, should sometimes be so extravagantly diverted* I 
leave to abler philosophers than myself to determine. 


* I haw mm the mme thing with m*r mmmm feat I m*e itrf*t* 4srtnf $ 
very stormy night, in a totiw *tf mmbkmWe »gi», m4 mi m ?to tr*< m'W 4 
repdt, Om nf the window* In my M-ronm h«4 Wpi» toil* **}*, tot m tmmtn 

♦ h»ifM nrut rnttifia Loi**,*^*. kt.*. , i .s’ 
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LETTER LTII. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selhornk, July 8, 1778. 
x;eah Srn, — Somo young men wont down lately to a pond 
on the verge of Wolmer -Forest to hunt flappers, or young 
wild ducks, many of which they caught, and, among the rest, 
some very minute yet well-fledged wild fowls alive, which 
upon examination, 1 found to bo teals. I did not know till 
then that teals ever bred in the south of England, and was 
much pleased with the discovoiy .- this I look upon as a 
great stroke in natural histoiy. 

y 0 k“ V0 ov 1 or “nco I can remember, a pair of whit© 
owte that constantly breed under the eaves of this church. 
As 1 have paid good attention to the manner of life of these 
birds during their season of breeding, which lasts the summer 
through, the following remarks may not perhaps be unac- 
ceptable. About an hour before sunset (for then the mice 
begin to ran) they sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all 
round tho hedges of meadows and small inclosures for thorn 
which seem to bo their only food. In this insular country 
we can stand on an eminence, and see them boat the fields 
over like a sotting-dog, and often drop down in the grass or 
corn. I have minuted those birds with my watch for an 
hour together, and have found that they return to their nest, 
the one or the other of thorn, about once in five minutes •* 
reflecting, at the same time, on the adroitness that every 
animal is possessed of, as far as regards the well-being of 
itself and offspring. But a piece of address which they show 
whoa they return loaded, should not, I think be passed over 

Mont ** tt , b “ ob f <*w Ornithological Diet., t>. 35), that 
Minutes, or, upon an average, thirty-six time* in 
SLrfL? lld ^ f fuU Mxtmn hours in a day, which, If equally 

hetwitn eight young mm, mch would receive seventy-two feeds In thl 
^J' y ! mt 5 r # ** e added, that the swallow never falls to return to its nest 
at the expiration of every second or time minute,— B«v, J. Mrmmm 



carry it m their claws to their new; run, m uw feet an 

necessary in their ascent under the tiles, they constantly 
perch first on the roof of the chancel, ami shift the itiotus# 

from their claws to their bill, that the feet nuty be at liberty 
to take hold of the plate on the wall, m they art* rising under 
the eaves. 

White owls seem not (but in this t ant not positive) t# 
hoot at all f all that clamorous liimling ap|H^im to tne to 
come from the wood kinds,. The white owl dors imlml attorn 


much resistance or rushing, that they may Im able to steal, 
through the air unheard, upon a nimbi# ana watchful i|tiarvy* 
'While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper to 
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their legs behind them, as a balance to their large heavy 
heads ; for, as most nocturnal birds have large eyes and ears, 
they must have large heads to contain them. Large eyes, 
I presume, are necessary to collect every ray of light, and 
large concave ears to command the smallest degree of sound 
or noise. 

The Mr undines are a most inoffensive, harmless, entertain- 
ing, social, and useful tribe of birds ; they touch no fruit in 
our gardens ; delight, all except one species, in attaching 
themselves to our houses ; amuse us with their migrations, 
songs, and marvellous agility ; and clear our outlets from the 
annoyances of gnats and other troublesome insects. Some 
districts in the South Seas, near &uiaquil,+ are desolated, it 
seems, by the infinite swarms of venomous mosquitoes, which 
fill the air, and ^render those coasts insupportable. It wo uld 
be worth inquiring, whether any species of lur undines is 
found in these regions. Whoever contemplates the myriads 
of insects that sport in the sunbeams of a summer evening in 
this country, will soon be convinced to what a degree our 
atmosphere would be choked with them were it not for the 
friendly interposition of the swallow tribo.J 

* All birds of prey are capable of sustaining the want of food and water for 
long periods, particularly the latter, but of which they also seem remarkably 
fond, drinking frequently in a state of nature, and, during summer, washing 
almost daily.*- ' W f . J. 

t Bee tJ lion's Trunk, 

$ This passage alone ought to be sufficient to prevent person* from wantonly 
destroying thin useful, engaging, and elegant bird. If they were more oncou- 
iWd than they are about hop-grounds,—- suitable erection* being made, against 
whirl* they would build,- the editor k convinced that much of the blight 10 
•ow men on the bind of hop would be prevented. Mr. Knapp, in Ida Journal 
qf a NatumlMf remarked, that the immense quantity of file* destroyed in a 
•hurt space of time, by one individual bird, is scarcely to be credited by those 
who have not actual experience of the fact. He adds, that he was once present 
when a- swift was shot. It wag In tb i breeding season, when the young were 
batched, at which time the parent birds are in the habit of making little 
ttfttfltfMt Into tb# country, for the purpose of collecting files, which they 
hong to their Infant progeny. He says, that on picking up the bird, be 
observed a number of files, some mutilated, others scarcely injured, crawling 
out of the bird's mouth. Tb# throat and pouch seemed absolutely stuffed 
with them, and an incredible number was at length disgorged. He think* 
that he is within compass in stating, that there wan a mass of files, just caught 
by this tingle swift, larger than, when pressed dote, would conveniently bn 
contained in tb# bowl of an ordinary table-spoou.—En. 
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Many species of birds hare their peculiar life : but lit 
Mrundhm alone seem to be annoyed with dipt tram insects 

which infest every species, and arc? m large, in proportion to 
themselves, that they must be extremely irksome anil ink* 
rious to them. These are the kipimhmm himmfmm , with 
narrow tubulated wings, abounding in every nest ; and 
hatched by the warmth of the bird*** own body during ia«* 
bation, and crawl about under its feathers. 

A species of them is familiar to horsemen in the smith of 
England, under the name of forest* fly, and, to some, of si«I©.|y f 
from its running sideways, like a crab. It riwp* under t&m 
mils and about the groins of horses, which, at their first tanning 
out of the north, are rendered half frantic by tlw tickling 
sensation ; while our own breed little regards them. 

The curious Benuxmir discovered the large eggs, or ratlin? 
pupm, of these flies, as lug m the flies themselves, which ho 
hatched in his own bosom. Any person that will take lb# 
trouble to examine the old nests of either aperies of swallows, 
may find in them the black shining m m% «r skins, of the 
pupm of these insects; but, for oilier' part nnilars, too long for 
this place, we refer the render to V Mmimm d*lmm§m of that 
admirable entomologist— Tom* iv. pi 11* 






by surprise. 

A great ash-coloured * butcher-bird was shot last winter 
in Tisted Park, and a rod-backed butcher-bird at Belborne. 
They are scarce birds in this country. 

Crowsf go in pairs the whole year round. 

Cornish choughs J abound, and breed on Beechy Head, 
and on all the dills of the Sussex coast. § 

The common wild pigeon, || or stock-dove, is a bird of pass- 
age in the south (if England, seldom appearing till towards 
the end of November,— is usually the latest winter bird of 
passage. Before our beeehen woods were so much destroyed, 
we had myriads of them, reaching in strings for a mile 
together, as they went out in a morning to feed. They leave 
ns early in spring. Where do they breed P 

The people of Hampshire and Sussex call the missol-birdf 
the storm-cock, ## because it sings early in the spring, in blow- 
ing, showery weather. Its song often, commences with, the 
year: with us it builds much in orchards. 

A gentleman assures me ho lias taken the nests of ring- 
ouselstt on Dartmoor ; they build in banks on the sides of 
streams. 

Titlarks %% not only sing sweetly as they sit on trees, but 
also m they play and toy about on the wing ; and particularly 
while they are descending, and sometimes as they stand on 

the groumip 

Adamaon r s||f| testimony seems to me to be a very poor evi- 
dence that European wallows migrated during our winter 

* Mritmk Zmh0 t p. 16!. f IMd . p. 107. X /Wd p. lf)8. 

| Comtek chough# abound In It# Xale of Man, and breed ihtr#. They art 
alee found m it# utlloway Mid Kirkcudbright eoMte* — W. J. 

|| Mritmk Xmh$p$fo t»l. i, p, 1110. t /Met vel. I p, 224, 

## t». §§«#tad§bim It i« colled the thrice cock ; hut fur what rc&wn X know 

ft MrkUk Zmkffif, a TO, Xt Ihid. voL II, p. 2.17. 

(( Mr. Wlili# limit have *t*l»iak#i* thte for wtihwitrbmm, or tras-Urk. 
Thf titlark (tmthmt pmtmm) seldom alt# on treee.— : W. J. 

Iff Mrttfak Zm$M 0 f f ¥#1. 11. p. 242. 

1JH I haw tmmm to believe that there k m portion of tho world In which 
swallows eeagragate at curtain teeaette, from which th«y do not period icaily 
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to Senegal ; lie does not talk at all like an ornithologist, and 
probably saw only the swallows of that country, which 1 know 
build within Governor O'Hara’s hall against the roof, Had 
he known European swallows, would he not have mentioned 
the species ? 

The house-swallow washes by dropping into the water m 
it flies this species appears commonly about a weak before 
the house-martm, and about ten or twelve days before the 

swift. 

In 1772, there were young house-martini f in their nm t 
till October the 23rd. 


Somewheatearsf continue with us the winter through,** 
Wagtails, all sorts, remain with us all the winter. ft 
Bullfinches, when fed on hempsml, often become wholly 




wjtoy it i iuuu piping wiuLL mtur nioauns , uuc 

whether that bleating or humming is ventriloquous, or pro- 
ceeds from the motion of their wings, I cannot say; but this 
I know, that, when this noise happens, the bird is always 
descending, and his wings are violently agitated. 

Soon after the lapwings # have done breeding, they con- 
gregate, and leaving the moors and marshes, betake them- 
selves to downs and sheep walks. 

Two years ago + last spring, the little auk was found alive 
and unhurt, but fluttering and unable to rise, in a lane a few 
miles from Alresford, where there is a great lake ; it was 
kept a while, but died. 

I saw young teals J taken alive in the ponds of Wolmer 
Forest in the beginning of July last, along with flappers, or 
young wild ducks. 

Speaking of the swift, § that page says, u its (brink the 
dew whereas it should be, “it drinks on the wing; 5 * for 
all the swallow kind sip their water as they sweep over the 
free of pools or rivers : like Virgil’s bees, they drink flying — 
“jlvmma snmma lib ant” “they sip the surface of the str eam /’ 
In this method of drinking, perhaps this genus may be 
peculiar. 

Of the sedge-bird,|| be pleased to say, it sings most part 
of the night ; its notes are hurrying, but not unpleasing, and 
imitative of several birds, as the sparrow, swallow, skylark. 
When it happens to be silent in the night, by throwing a 
stone or clod into the bushes where it sits, you immediately 
set it a-singing, or, in other words, though it slumbers 
sometimes, yet, as soon as it is awakened, it reassumes its 
song.f 

* British Zoology, vol ii. p. 360. f Ibid. p. 409. 

t Ibid. p. 475. They breed amongst lie ling of Woolmer Forest, and 
on the extensive heaths near Lephook. — Ed. 

§ IHd. p. 15. If Ibid. p. 16. 

•f I have always found this to he the case on passing the willow aits on the 
siver Thames, in a boat in the evening. The least noise at that tim e will set 
these birds singing. — Ed. 


m2 





however, the nest mm nearly completed, when lit* hm%- wmi ti i® enimteg 
and fall to the ground. A mtmti west wt» fc«*U In ike mm® *§i#i* mi etbf* 
■wards a third, both of which shared tor tame fine, A tmmh mm **«* the* 


spot, and with the nme hm in the kirn, which steed the iaintiMW m th# 
and in which tht? swallows hatched and reared their few** ; §*t4 this «»* irnm 
in the same manner on the third ye*r» Tim Imnh fmr tl# twill##* 4W mi 
appear, which the litne-bomer considered m wry emiseti* of the future were** 

•f the kiln. The birds had probably hmn killed The was m 


TO THE HON. MINK* BASHING TON. 

Nm, $ 0 , IffM 

Dkab 8m,— In obedience to your injunction*, I sit down to I 

give you some account of thn house-mart in, or marl lot ; andL j 

if my monography of thin little domestic and familiar bird J 
should happen to meet with your approbat inn, I may probably 
soon extend my inquiries to the rest of the British farm* 
dines, — the swallow, the swift, and the bank-martin. 

A few house-martin* begin to appear about the titli of J 
April; usually some few day* later than the swallow, For 
some time after they appear, the hirmtiitm in general pay 1 5 

no attention to the busmen* of nidiHention, but play and 1 1, 

sport about, either to recruit from the fatigue of their Jour^ j 

ney, if they do migrate at all, or elite that their blood may j 

recover it* true tone and texture after it ha* Iwti m long ,] 
benumbed by the severities of winter. About the uiitWIi m j 
May, if the weather be fine, the martin begins to think in ' ] 
earnest of providing a mansion for its family.* Tim 'll 


mv8M-MAxrntm 
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• The following fact utrongly llhtttmtw f.h§ mmm mi istottai of a ptf «# 
•wallows, in the construction of their »***is :—=» 

The into Earl of Albemarle informed we that % pair af »wmtlreww» twill their 
nest under the arch of a lime-kiln belonging to him, at Its entwine tad 
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ahell of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt or loam as 
comes most readily to hand, and is tempered and wrought 
together with little bits of broken straws, to render it tough 
and tenacious. As this bird often builds against a perpen- 
dicular wall, without any projecting ledge under it, it requires 
its utmost efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, so 
that it may safely carry the superstructure. On this occasion 
the bird not only clings with its claws, but partly supports 
itself by strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making 
that a fulcrum ; and, thus steadied, it works and plasters the 
materials into the face of the brick or stone. But, then, that 
this work may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself 
down by its own weight, the provident architect has prudence 
and forbearance enough not to advance her work too fast ; 
but, by building only xn the morning, and by dedicating the 
rest of the day to food and amusement, gives it sufficient 
time to dry and harden. About half an inch seoms to be 
sufficient layer for a day. Thus, careful workmen, when 
they build mud-walk (informed at first, perhaps, by these 
little birds), rake but a moderate layer at a time, and then 
desist, lest the work should become top-heavy, and so be 

Lord Albemarle’s estate, and lie was In the constant habit of visiting it, ana 
took much interest in the proceedings of the swallows. In reading the above 
account, which has Wen given in Lord Albemarle’s words, it is almost impos- 
sible not to be struck with the following facts : — 

1st, That the swallows must have discovered and worked up a sort of clay 
or earth which would stand heat. 

2nd, It is, I think, clear, that instinct alone would not have taught them to 
do tbit. Let me then ask those who deny any faculties to the animal creation 
beyond instinct, what faculty Induced the birds to alter their original mode of 
procedure ? 

3rd, On returning to the kiln the second and third years, the swallows must 
have kept in their recollection, not only the fact that the earth instinct had 
taught them to use in building their nests would not hear the heat of the kiln, 
but they mmt alto have remembered the sort of earth or clay which wa» 
requisite, and alto the necessity of making use of it In that peculiar place. 

Mr* White has elsewhere remarked, that philosophers have defined instinct 
to be that secret influence by which every species is impelled naturally to 
pursue, at all timm, the mum way or tract, without any teaching or example ; 
whereat tmmm t without Instruction, would often vary, and do that by many 
methods which instinct effects by one alone. If this definition between, 
instinct and reason is correct, the above mentioned fact would seem to entitle 
these swallow* to be considered as possessed of no ordinary degree of sonic and 
Intelligence, If not of something approaching to reason. — En. 



ruined tv its own weight. By this method, in about ten nr 
twelve days, is formed an hemispheric nest, with a smalt 
aperture towards the top,— strong, compact, amt warm, Mid 
perfectly fitted for alt the purposes for which it was intended. 
But, then, nothing is more common t han for the house-spar- 
row, as soon as the shell is finished, to mac, on it m its own, 
to eject the owner, and to line it after its own manner.* 
After so much labour is bestowed in erecting a mansion, 
as nature seldom works in vain, martins will breed on, for 
several years together, in the same nest, where it happens to 


mmm 


times by a bed of moss interwoven with wool. In this neat, 
they tread, or engender, frequently during the time of 
building; and the hen lays from three to five white eggs.t 
At first, when the young are hatched, and are in a naked 


rc n ■ wm m tiui rm ;ii iimm mra* ? r< v' \ \ e 


carry out what cornea away from thtur young. Wtm it not 
for this affectionate elmnliWa, the nestling* would mm h& 
dm 
tic 


fui disposition of mmm, mhm limit mm few fenm immM fey ifMmHMb 
la one i instance at Hampton Court, a gettlfemasi informed w® tfei mmttim it 
took pbmo that a couple of sorrow* hatched their young la * mm4m% 
Best. Two or three tfo>s afterwards, a mm\m of minim mm®, frwftksd tin 
Best to pieces, ami I saw tho unfledged yeting dead m the grm#*&d few**»ti* tfel 
window* In another i m%mm f t\m foreman of tho earpettim m tho juket* 
Hampton Court, Informed me* that while* working at hb tend* efoi* to tfei 
window, a pah* of swallows built tfetfr tmt in a earner mt it mi whet* he 
frequently watched it. When eempleted mmm « ftmm leek fmmmkm *4 It* 
and deposited their egp. While the hen w«i sfrMttg m them* mmmk mm^m 
earn© and dosed up the hole. After a few wswka he m mtaimd tit* sett 
and found the bird, dead on her eggs. I eenid mmtkw atfetf cMfer 

f This is certainly a mistake. Mr. White muli f»i few# the 
stance even had it taken place, from the tSMUmctiei ef t&# mm* ft feet* 
both the martin and swift copulate m tfei wbg as I I mm frw|ttMlf mm 

them do.— K». 
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the same neat precaution is made use of; particularly among 
dogs and cats, where the dams lick away what proceeds from, 
their young. But, in birds, there seems to be a particular 
provision, that the dung of nestlings is enveloped in a tough 
idnd of jelly, and, therefore,, is the easier conveyed off, with- 
out soiling or daubing. # Yet, as Nature is cleanly in. all her 
ways, the young perform this office for themselves in a little 
tune, by thrusting their tails out at the aperture of their 
nest. As the young of small birds presently arrive at their 

uda, or full growth, they soon become impatient of con- 
finement, and sit all day with their heads out at the orifice, 
where the dams, by clinging to the nest, supply them with 
food from morning to night. For a time, the young are fed 
on the wing by their parents : hut the feat is done by so 
quick and almost imperceptible a sleight, that a person must 
have attended very exactly to their motions, before he would 
be able to perceive it. As soon as the young are able to 
shift for themselves, the dams immediately turn their 
thoughts to the business of a second brood ; while the first 
flight, shaken off and rejected by their nurses, congregate in 
great flocks, and are the birds that are seen clustering and 
hovering, on sunny mornings and evenings, round towers 
and steeples, and on the roofs of churches and houses. These 
congregations usually begin to take place about the first 
weak in August; and, therefore, we may conclude that, by 
that time, the first flight is pretty well over. The young of 
this species do not quit their abodes altogether ; but the 
more forward birds get abroad soma days before the rest. 
These, approaching the eaves of buildings, and playing about 
before them, make people think that several old ones attend 
mo nest.f They are often capricious in fixing on a nesting- 

* The dung is enclosed in a thin membrane and this enables the parent 
birds to convoy it away more easily In their mouths. This is done both for 
cleanliness and protection, for if the t*xuvi«» of the young birds accumulated 
around the nest, it would ho more readily discovered. I have watched a black* 
bird when in removing the excrement, the membrane has burst in hit mouth, 
aiid tore «##n him shako his head, and show evident symptoms of annoyance. 
It is generally suffered to drop during the flight of the pai ent bird from the 
»eti— »lt». 

f I have seen the whole roof of the tennis court at Han pton Court covered 
to the autumn with young martins. After flaying about for some days, they 
congregate on the aits of the river Thames.- »Eo. 




E lace, beginning many edifices, and leafing them unfinished, 
ut, when once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, is 
serves for several seasons. Thom? which breed in a ready* 
finished house get the start, in hatching, of those that hmA 
new, by ten days or a fortnight. These 'industrious artificers 
are at their labours in the long day § before four in the mom* 
Jug : when they fix their materials, they plaster them m with 
their chins, moving their heads with a quick ribrotory motion. 
They dip and wash m they fly sometimes, in very hot weather, 
but not so frequently as swallows. It him been observed, theft 
martins usually build to a north-east or north-west mpmfy 


Birds in general are wise in their choice of situation ; but 
in this neighbourhood, every summer, is seen * strong proof 
to the contrary, at an house without tsvw, in *tt mpmmt 
district, where some martins build, yew by year, in the 
comers of the windows. But, u the corners of these win- 
dows (which face to the south-east and south-west) arc too 


mer, without chanj 


mrmmrmnm, 
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atmosphere. Martins are, by far, the least agile of the four 
species; their wings and tails are short;, and, therefore, they 
are not capable of such surprising turns, and quick and 
glancing evolutions, as the swallow. Accordingly, thev make 
use of a placid, easy motion, in a middle region of the air, 
seldom mounting to any great height, and never sweeping 
along together over the surface of the ground or water. They 
do not wander far for food, but affect sheltered districts, over 
some lake, or under some hanging wood, or in some hollow 
vale, especially in windy weather. They breed the latest of 
all the swallow kind : in 1772, they had nestlings on to 
October the twenty-first, and are never without unfledged 
young as late as Michaelmas. 

As the summer declines, the congregating flocks increase 
in numbers daily by the constant accession of the second 
broods: till at last they swarm in myriads upon myriads 
round the villages on the Thames, darkening the face of the 
sky as they frequent the aits of that river, where they roost. 
They retire, the bulk of them I mean, in vast flocks together, 
about the beginning of October ; but have appeared, of late 
years, in a considerable flight, in this neighbourhood, for one 
day or two, as late as November the third and sixth, after 
they were supposed to have been gone for more than a fort- 
night.* They, therefore, withdraw with us the latest of any 

* The following remarks on birds ©f passage were sent me by an intelligent 
naval officer and naturalist 

“ Birds do not always migrate at night, nor in fine weather and fair winds 
only : on the 25th of September, 1848, beating up channel, wind north-east 
fresh, weather raw, haxy and unpleasant, hundreds of small birds crossed, 
making direct for the coast of France ; they were not in flocks, but singly or 
In small parties ; the distance was about 100 miles to the nearest land. The 
weather looked very threatening but did not become any worse, very few took 
notie© of the vestal, but continued the direct course and would probably reach land 
In four or five hours; the species were several, but I could only recognise two, 
ft green sylvia and the stoneebat ; die latter flew as on shore, with its usual 
weak jerking flight, only a few feet above the water. A week before, when 
ftbout 400 miles from land, one of the latter came on board, remained a short 
time, then departed and returned in the evening, was again seen next morning, 
left again (there were at this time several vessels in sight, so that the poor little 
fellow no doubt visited them all), in the evening returned and flew completely 
exhausted into the open porthole of on© of the cabins, and lay almost dead on 
the bed ; a little water revived him, and the next day I fed him with about 
tftf flies, spiders, dtc., with plenty of meat, which he took eagerly, but my 


! fraS 
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species. Unless these birds are wry shartelircd, indeed, m 
unless they do not return to the district where they are bred, 
they must undergo taut devastation somehow and iomewherei 
for the birds that return yearly bear no manner of proportion 

to the birds that retire. 

House-martins are distinguished from their congenem by 
having their legs covered with soft downy feathers down to 
their toes. They are no songsters, but twitter, in a pretty, 
inward, soft manner, in their nests. During the ittnt of 
breeding, they are often greatly molested with flew. 


LETTER LVL 

TO TUB SAMI. 

RtncMBtt, near Lawn, 1V& P $ 1 11% 
Dbab Sib, — I received your last favour just m I mm netting 


poor little emigrant was dead th© ntxt mornings po©r tittfo &1!4w» tto foot 
continued eatterly wind* had driven, hint eomptottiy out «f hit rttlowlsf# m4 
from the appearance of hi# ©macista! Wy when ! »hf <n»t4 hint, h# H«4 
probably teen seven or eight day# wlthmit food. W© *m apt to tmigfit# 
that because mm bird# fly to Africa* ttey mutt ho tfowi Mm they pt tbif©* 
hut I do not see any eemdtm for any of mtr birds to f*t a grtolif d*#t#tm*i titmt 
serose the channel, and then they may go towlhwsnf hy mmf m get i lb# 
greatest distance that I am aware of that % (land) Uni nf pMMf© has to ty, to 
from Australia to New Zealand, more than 1000 mites without «n# rettl*^ 
place, yet this to acromfd toted hy two beautiful sprit* of e«rh«i f »ft« nf tteto 
to not larger than a wagtail, yet even this long Sight way he mads In llttl# ««ms 
than one day. The native# my ibm birds mm$ from ffasmfbif If It to a tat 
that they are found them, It will prove not only the great mug© of light, tot 
confirm the account of the natives having originally com# from itow, mb lit.#* 
wise tend to show how cermet they are In their observation* of intuit, stti 
how well they remember all their undent tnMNfc*«~I£ * 0, 
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If jo u think mj letter worthy the notice of your respect- 
able Society, you are at liberty to lay it before them ; and 
they will consider it, I hope, as it was intended, as a humble 
attempt to promote' a more minute inquiry into natural 
history,— into the life and conversation of animals. Perhaps, 
hereafter, I may he induced to take the house-swallow under 
consideration; and from that proceed to the rest of the 
British hirundinea. 

Though I have now travelled the Sussex Downs upwards 
of thirty years, yet I still investigate that chain of majestic 
mountains with fresh admiration year by year; and I think 
I see new beauties every time I traverse it. The range, 
which runs from Chichester eastward as far as East Bourn, 
is about sixty miles in length, and is called the South Downs, 
properly speaking, only round Lowes, As you pass along, 
you command a noble view of the wold, or weald, on one 
hand, and the broad downs and sea, on th© other. Mr. Ray 
used to visit a family* just at the foot of these hills, and was 
ho ravished with the prospect from Plympton-plain, near 
Lowes, that ho mentions those capes in his Wisdom of God 
in the Works of Creation, with the utmost satisfaction, and 
thinks them equal to anything ho had seen in the finest 
parts of Europe. 

For my own part, I think there is somewhat peculiarly 
sweet and amusing in the shapely figured aspect of chalk 
hills, in preference to those of stone, which are rugged, 
broken, abrupt, and shapeless. 

Perhaps f may bo singular in my opinion, and not so 
happy as to convoy to you th© same idea, but I never con- 
template these mountains without thinking I perceive some- 
what analogous to growth in their gentle swellings and 
imooth futigua-like protuberances, their fluted sides, and 
regular hollows and slopes, that carry at one© the air of vege- 
tative dilatation and expansion ; or, was there ever a time 
when thmm immense masses of calcareous matter were 
thrown into fermentation by some adventitious moisture,— 
w ere raised mi Imvoned into such simps by some plastic 

8 surer, end k> made to swell and heave their broad backs into 
i© sky, so much above the less animated clay of the wild 
betowf 

• Mr. Courthoj>e, of Danny. 



h we certainly capable of i 
\ often found in ?t tarjnd 


By wh&i I can guess from the admeasurements of the hits 
that have been taken round my house* I should suppose that 
these hills surmount the wild, at m mm Age, at about th# 
rate of five hundred feet* 

One thing is very remarkable ita to the sheep : from tht 
westward, till you get to the river Adnr, all the flocks have 
horns, and smooth white faces, amt while legs ; and » horn* 


foreheads, and speckled sad spotted legs : m that you would 
think that the flocks of Laban were pasturiirig on one shin of 
the stream, and the variegated breed of his tfeiwndaw, 
Jacob, were cantoned on the other. And this diversity holds 


good respectively on each side, from the valley of llmmbor 
and Beetling to the eastward, and westward all the whole 


and Beading to the eastward, and westward all the wtidb 
length of the downs. If you talk with the shepherd* on this 
subject, they toll you that the cast? has been m$ from time im- 
memorial ; and smile at your simplicity if you aide them, 
whether the situation of those two diftererit breeds might 
not be reversed ? (However, an intelligent friend of min# 


has, this autumn, at the hnmnl of being laughed at, intro* 


western ewes.) The black -faced poll-sheep have the shortest 

logs and the finest wool.* 

As I had hardly ever before travelled those down* at so 
late a season of the year, I was determined to keep as sharp 


former, and much more unaccountable. 


The hmmdimg % it 
»ibn i and pi, no 
to; but re«itert% 


* If Mr. White was new fdlm he mM he M in fhlnl «w f Slfltosfr 
$0 great ha* been th© lm$towmnt at' late ymm la our W*#4 nf 
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nightingale, white-throats, black-caps, <fcc., &c., are very ill 
provided for long flights ; have never been one© found, as I 
ever heard of, in a torpid state; and yet can never b© sup- 
posed, in such troops, from year to year, to dodge and elude 
the eves of the curious ana inquisitive, which, from day to 
day, discern the other small birds that are known to abide 
our winters. But, notwithstanding all my care, I saw 
nothing like a summer bird of passage ; and, what is more 
strange, not one wheatear, though they abound so in the 
autumn as to be a considerable perquisite to the shepherds 
that take them ; and though many are seen to my knowledge 
all the winter through, in many parts of the south of Eng- 
land. ^ The most intelligent shepherd tells me, that some 
few of these birds appear on the downs in March, and then 
withdraw to breed, probably, in warrens and stone quarries : 
now and then a nest is ploughed up in a fallow on the downs, 
under a furrow ; but it Is thought a rarity. At the time of 
wheat-harvest, they begin to b© taken in great numbers ; are 
sent for sale in vast quantities to Brighthelmstone and Tun- 
bridge, and appear at the tables of all the gentry that enter- 
tain with any degree of elegance. About Michaelmas they 
retire, and are seen no more till March. Though those birds 
are, when in season, in great plenty on the South Downs 
round Lewes, yet at East Bourn, which is the eastern ex- 
tremity of those downs, they abound much more. One thing 
is very remarkable, that, though in the height of the season 
so many hundreds of dozens are taken, yet they are never 
seen to flock ; and it is a rare thing to see more than three 
or four at a time : so that there must be a perpetual flitting 
and constant progressive succession. It does not appear that 
any wheatears are taken to the westward of Houghton-bridge, 
which stands on the river Arun. 

I did not fail to look particularly after my new migration 
of ring-ousels ; and to take notice whether they continued, on 
the downs to this season of the year ; as I had formerly re- 
marked them in the month of October, all the wav from 
Chichester to Lewes, wherever there were any shrubs and 
covert j but not one bird of this sort came within my observ- 
ation* I only saw a few larks and whinchats, some rooks, 
mi several kites and buzzards* 

About midsummer, a flight of crossbills comes to the 
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pine-groves about this house, but never make mj long 

stay.* 

The old tortoise, that 1 have mentioned in a former letter* 
still continues in this garden; and retired under ground 
about the 20th of November, and cnmti out again for on# 
day on the 30th : it lies now buried in a wet swampy bolder 
under a wall facing to the south, and is enveloped at present; 
in mud and mire ! 

Here is a large rookery round this house* the inttaMtJtnt* 
of which seem to get their livelihood very easily ; for they 
spend the greatest part of the day on their iu*st*trees when 
the weather is mild* These rooks retire every evening, all 
the winter, from this rookery, where they only call by the 
way, as they are going to roost in deep woods; at the 
dawn of day they always revisit their nest-trees, and are pro* 
ceded a few minutes by a flight of daws that wit its it w&m 
as their harbingers* 


LETTER LVIL 

TO Till HJLMH. 

BummiMf Jmm, 2, I7#f* 
Drab Sib,— The house-swallow, or chimnejr*swallnw 9 it, m* 
doubtedly, the first comer of nil the British* himmtmm ? and 
appears in general on or about the 13th of April, as I. ha?# 
remarked from many years* observation. Not but now and 
then a straggler is seen much earlier; and, in particular, 
when I was a boy, I observed n swallow for a whole day toge- 
ther on a sunny warm Shrovo-Tueaday ; which day could not 
fall out later than the middle of March, and often liapjieiiid 
early in February. 

It is worth remarking, that these birds are mm\ lire! about 
lakes and mill-ponds ? and it is also very partiimlar, that, if 
these early visiters happen to find frost and snow, m mm tbo 

A pytty large Seek of erewhlU* AwMftNb, I« Wt&mm*k&L m 

Deleter, 1S2S, frequenting tte pkBUOcrfit sf young fatten^ W*«f» 
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case of the two dreadful springs of 1770 and 1.771, they 
immediately withdraw for a time”; a circumstance this, much 
more in favour of hiding than migration ; since it is much 
more probable that a bird should retire to its hvberaacultiffi 
just at baud, than return for a week or two only to warmer 
latitudes. 

The swallow, though called the chimney-swallow, fey no 
means builds altogether in chimneys, but often within hums 
and out-houses, against the rafters ; and m she did in Virgil*# 

time, — 

— — « Ante 

Garnik qulm tignis aides mitqxmdat hiruxadow" 

44 Before the noisy swallow*# nest depend*, 

From the strong beam that through tint roof extends/* 

In Sweden, sh© builds in barns, and is called fodu mmh 

S he barn-swallow.) Besides, in the warmer parts of Europe, 
ere are no chimneys to houses, except they arc English* 
built. In these countries sh© constructs her nest in porches, 
and gateways, and galleries, and open halls. # 

Her© and there a bird may affect some odd, peculiar place j 
as wo have known a swallow build down the shaft of m% old 
well, through which chalk had been formerly drawn up, for 
the purpose of manure ; hut, in general, with m this hintmh* 
breeds m chimneys, ami loves to haunt those stacks where 
there m a constant fire— -no doubt for the sake of warmth. 
Not that it can subsist in the immediate shaft where there 
18 ft Arc; but prefers one adjoining to that of the kitchen, 
and disregards the perpetual smoke of that funnel, m I have 
often observed with some degree of wonder. 

f Five or six, or more feet down the chimney, d«*e* tins little 
bird begin to form her nest, about the middle of May, w hich 
©OUifats, like that of the house-martin, of n crust or shell 
composed of dirt or mud, mixed with short pi©n<* »f straw, 
to render it lough and permanent ; with this difference, that 
whereas the shell of the martin is nearly li©rni*phent% that 
dt thi swallow is open at the top, and like half a deep dish : 

• I bav« k*»ww * »*sM«*w amk# m w * i m tbr tu>**Vt «f *h* k*U*4mr 

st Pf|it I Whitt WmwkkMmi s*4 in a nMtswy iimmk «t»fefc it# 
mm wm wndw\«4 tom » »llbsb«#l m ar 
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tion. Lei me give an tatwiee of It* In a fillip In wfcswi 


this nest m lined with fin© grassei 
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Wonderful is the 


no narrow a pass. w non aovering uvrr wj«? o? um 

funnel, the vibrations of her wings acting on the confined 
air, occasion a rumbling like thunder. It t* not improbable 
that the dam submits to this inconvenient situation so low 


The swallow lays from four to six white eggs* dotted with 
red specks; and* brings out her first brood alnmt the hist 
week in June, or the first week in July. The progressive 
method by which the young are introduced into life, is very 
amusing:* first, they emerge from the abaft with difficulty 
enough, and often fall down into the rooms below j for a day 
or so, they are fed on the , chimnev»top, ami then mm cm* 
ducted to the dead leafless bough of mtm free, where, sitting 
in a row, they are attended with great assiduity, and may 
them be called perehem. In a day or two more* they \mmm 
fliers, but an* still unable to take’iheir own food ; therefore, 
they play about near the place where the dams are hawking for 
flies ; and when a nioutuful is collected, at a certain signal 


other, and meeting at an angle, the young one all the whit 
uttering such a little quick note of gratitude and cnmplwcenry, 
that a person must have paid very little rogard to the wonders 
of Nature that hm not often remarked this feat. 


jwoar three eumraem in pnjeti*Hig with thtir g«m» m lb* ewslkww, fltlti# 
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All tli© summer long is the swallow a most instructive 
pattern of unwearied industry and affection ; for, from morn- 
ing to night, while there is a family to be supported, she 
spends the whole day in skimming close to the ground, 
and exerting the most sudden turns and quick evolutions* 
Avenues, and long walks, under hedges, and pasture-fields, 
and mown meadows where cattle graze, are her delight, espe- 
cially if there are trees interspersed, because in such spots 
insects most abound. When a fly is taken, a smart snap 
from her bill is heard, resembling the noise at the shutting 
of a watch-case ; but the motion of the mandibles is too quick 
for the eye. 

The swallow, probably the male bird, is the excubitor to 
house-martins and other little birds, announcing the approach 
of birds of prey ; for as soon as an hawk appears, with a shrill 
alarming note he calls all the swallows and martins about 
him, who pursue in a body, and buffet and strike their enemy 
till they have driven him from the village, darting down from 
above on his back, and rising in a perpendicular line in per- 
fect security. This bird also will sound the alarm and strike 
at cats when they climb on the roofs of houses, or otherwise 
approach the nests. Bach species of kirundo drinks as it flies 
along, sipping the surface of the water ; but the swallow alone, 
in general, washes on the wing, by dropping into a pool for 
many times together. In very hot weather, house-martins 
and bank-martins dip and wash a little. 

The swallow is a delicate songster, and, in soft sunny 
weather, sings both perching and flying ; on trees in a kind 
of concert, and on chimney-tops ; is also a bold flier, ranging 
to distant downs and commons even in windy weather, which 
the other species seem much to dislike; nay, even frequenting 

bf laitett and much injured. This, however, was not the me in an adjoining 
village, in which a friend of mine, a benevolent clergyman, resided, and who 
persuaded hi* parishioners to protect the swallow. 

I have often thought that if the extensive hop-growers in Kent and other 
countries were to erect a sort of cheap tower, with projecting eaves, in their 
hop-grounds, Mid thatch them over, swallows would build under them, and thus 
colonies of these birds would be formed, which would clear the hops of numerous 
noxious insects. The suggestion is, I am persuaded, worthy of attention. Hie 
birds would then ho able to fulfil the purpose for which a kind Providence had 
tent them. Our brethren of the United States harbour and protect the swallows 
IS much as possible about their dwellings.— -Ed. 
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exposed sea-port towns, and making little excursion* mm 
the salt water, Horsemen on wide downs arc often closely 
attended by a little party of swallows for tidies together* 
which play before and behind them, tmwjtttig a round, und 
collecting all the skulking insect* that are roused by the 
trampling of the horses* feet. When the wind Mnw/ttari,, 
without this expedient, they are often forced to settle to pick 
up their lurking prey. 

This specie* feed* much cm little eotmptrm, m well a« on 
gnats and flies, and often settle* on dug ground, or netth*, 
for gravels to grind and digest its ftwwl Ifribrc tfiev cfepift* 
for some weeks, to a bird they forsake houses ntul chimneys 
and roost in trees, and usually withdraw about the t^gitrofng 
of October, though some few stragglers may iippur cm at 
times till the first week in November. 

Borne few pairs haunt the new and open street* of Isaadon 
next the fields, but do not enter, like the hmixiMnitrtitt, the 
close and crowded parts of the city. 

Both male and female are distinguished front ifttiir conge* 
iters by the length and fork educes of their tails, limy mm 
undoubtedly the most nimble of tilt the species ; and whtn 
the male pursues the female in amorous vmm\ they then go 
beyond their usual sped, mid exert n rapidity almost too 
quick for the eye to follow. 

After this circumstantial detail of the life and d intern- 
ing irropyt) of the swallow, I shall odd, for your further 
amusement, an anecdote or two, not much in favour of her 
sagacity.* 

* Tht teemiiMnylng wry ittttrcwiiaf cotwmmkuM m«4» I# »*# will aM 
soiijo eou trail itafun in this remark 

M HUH. A* i kmm ym art interest#*! in the fm of ill lit lug Mifft, 
1 hesitate not to relate tit# following ritrmmumm, A pair of mmy 

yim.m ago built their imt in mtr mrrk%**hmw t «it*| brought ttp twti brc*4* «f 
yaung ones; for their AmmrnsHbttM our man John, m\m k a tamat limi- 
hearted allow, put up a jwrt’h, for wltkh ih*y *##med gratrftiL *§!»«?# that 
time they have mm# with unerring liwtton year after ymr to tim mtaf «§»t| 
John always announcing their Arrival with great gl##, «i*l I htltew mmd&m 
them as a mrt <?f guardian spirit* of the building, ' This ymr another f*&t Mil 
their house In the hay-left, aerne dtrnwm from, and net in light of the mi$M* 
settlers; However they spied out the perch, and with trite 4mmmik itumleiu* 
took possession of it. The old family dkdaM to mix with lire pmmmm 
wid the mult was frequent bank* md mm Whether iImsao 
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A certain swallow built, for two years together, on the 
handles of a pair of garden-shears, that were stuck up against 
the boards in an out-house, and therefore must have her nest 

brought on the following catastrophe, I know not. John going as usual to 
lock th© carriage-house door a few evenings sine© — for, strange to say, tho 
birds are locked in every night-found, to his great horror, the nest on the 
floor broken to atoms, and, scattered about, five young birds partially fledged. 
The parent birds were fixed on the perch and, seemed incapable of motion 
trough grief. John immediately got a small round basket, placed in It a 
nest that had been recently deserted by a family of starlings, then put in the 
young birds, arid next proceeded to fix the basket on the perch near the place 
occupied by the destroyed nest. The old birds watched tho proceedings with 
great gravity, and as soon as John had removed his ladder, they went on the 
edge of the basket, looked in and appeared to be well satisfied with the 
arrangement, and have continued since to the delight of us all to tend and 
feed their young, as if they were still dwelling in their mud-built cottage. 
1h© present family will soon take flight, and I am anxious to know what the 
proceedings will be in regard to the second brood. 

^September, 1848. The swallows have not produced a second family, 
although after the flight of the first they made the nest in the basket complete, 
and which they still continue to occupy. I intend to let the basket remain, 
and I will, if permitted, report proceedings to you next year. 

w July, 1848. I must give you the sequel of the history of my mysterious 
mends the swallows, whoso adventures last ve-ir I related to you. The pair 
arrived on the 28th of April, which my kind man John announced to me, and 
further that they had examined the basket-nest, the asylum of their young ones 
of last season. Wc now watched their proceedings with much interest, but 
for some time could not arrive at their intended plans; one point, however, was 
certain, there was no attempt made to erect the usual mud tenement. The ques- 
tion was at length set at rest, the basket-nest was adopted, some slight repairs 
made, and the lady took possession of it, her lord gravely perching by the lido 
of the basket. After a certain time we could not resist taking a’peep into tb© 
basket during the absence of the matron, and were gratified at seeing four eggs 
m the nest *, since, all has gone on well, the young family have arrived at 
days of discretion (1 hope), at leant they have all been introduced into tho 
grand air by their parents, and taught the rudiments of their future pursuits. 
But their final departure from their basket-home has not yet taken place, 
fbr tbit morning I taw the four perched on its edge attended by their 

^Movtmbw, 1849. I think I told you that the swallows took possession 
« the basket-house : the result was two full families of young ones, both 
arrived, 1 presume, at days of discretion, at least they all emulated and 1 
think ©quailed the parent birds In the pursuit of their varied prey at an early 
ported of the season. Indeed they all took their departure about the middle 
of September* The following is most interesting and I am not aware that it 
has been before noticed. The basket-nest way fixed on the end of a piece of 
wood ; the other portion of which, about two feet and a half in length, 
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spoiled whenever that implement was wanted. And* what 
is stranger still, another bird of the same species built its 
nest on the wings and body of an owl, that happened by 
accident to hang dead and dry from the r after of a bam. 
This owl, with the nest on its wings, and with eggs in the 
nest, was brought as a curiosity worthy the most elegant 
private museum in Great Britain. The owner, struck with 
the oddity of the sight, furnished the bringer with a large 
shell, or conch, desiring him to fix it just where the owl 
hung. The person did as he was ordered $ ant! lit# folhmi&g 
year, a pair, probably the same pair, built their must to the 
conch, and laid their eggs. 

The owl and the conch make a strange, grotesque appear- 
ance, and are not the least curious specimens in that wiimltfr- 
ful collection of art and nature.* 

Thus is instinct in animals, taken the least out of its 
way, an undistinguishing, limited faculty, and blind to every 
circumstance that does not immediately respect ncdf-pro* 
serration, or lead at once to the propagation or support of 
their species. 


LETTER LVIIL 

TO TUI SAMI. 

Samoa#'!* F$k 14* 1114. 

Diab Sjce,— I received your favour of the eighth* and mm 


strong flight, no more wu» warn of them hi the carrlaffr’Hatiatt till it*# tvtatag 


chattering amongst his favourite*, and fearing a ml had got mm%$ ikmm $ 
hurried to the remti©, when, to hh aitonbhment, h# feeheht th# two oM hirdi, 




wtjre gone V* 
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with your usual candour ; nor was I the less pleased to find 
that you made objections where you saw reason. 

As to the quotations, it is difficult to say precisely which 
species of kirundo Virgil might intend, in the lines m ques- 
tion, since the ancients did not attend to specific differences, 
like modem naturalists; yet somewhat may be gathered, 
enough to incline me to suppose, that, in the two passages 
quoted, the poet had his eye on the swallow. 

In the first place, the epithet garrula # suits the swallow 
well, who is a great songster, and not the martin, which is 
rather a mute bird, and when it sings, is m inward as scarce 
to be heard. Besides, if tignum in that place signifies a 
rafter, rather than a beam, as it seems to me to do, then I 
think it must be the swallow that is alluded to, and not the 
martin, since the former does frequently build within the 
* roof, against the rafters, while the latter always, as far as I 
hare been able to observe, builds without the roof, against 
©ares and cornices. 

As to the simile, too much stress must not be laid on it ; 
yet the epithet nigra speaks plainly in favour of the swallow, 
whose back and wings are very black ; while the rump of the 
martin is milk-white, its back and wings blue, and all its 
under part white as snow. Nor can the clumsy motions 
(comparatively clumsy) of the martin well represent the 
sudden and artful evolutions, and quick turns, which Jutuma 
gave to her brother’s chariot, so as to elude the eager pur- 
suit of the enraged ./Eneas. The verb sonat also seems to 
imply a bird that is somewhat loquacious.f 

* So Anacreon-— 

u Silly swallow ! prating thing.”— E d. 

f 44 iViV/ra velut magnas domini ami divide *de* 

Pomlnt, at ponnls alta atria hint rat hlrundo, 

Eabula |mrva logon*, nidisque loquacibu* e«©«® : 

Ei fiune poreidbu* vaeui», mme humid* cireum 
Sfeagna mud” 

4 A® the dark * wallow in a splendid hall, 

With gloomy pinion* flits along each wall. 

Of scatter'd crumb* and humble food In quest 
To still the elatnour of the ©raving nest ; 

How through th© poreh her agile figure bound*, 

How by the Who her noisy not© resound*.* 
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We hare had a very wet autumn and winter, so an to 
raise the springs to a pitch beyond anything wince 1701, 
which -was a remarkable year for floods and high water*. 
The land-springs, which we call levants, break out much cm 
the downs of Sussex, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, The count ry 
people say, when the levants rise, com will always be clear; 
meaning, that when the earth is so glutted with water as to 
send forth springs on the downs ami uplands, that the corn 
vales must be drowned : and so it has proved for these ten 
or eleven years past : for land-springs have never obtained 
more since the memory of man than during that period, nor 
has there been known a greater scarcity of all sorts of grain, 
considering the great improvements of modern husbandry, 
Such a run of wet seasons, a century or two ago, would/ 1 
am persuaded, have occasioned a famine. Therefore, panic 
phlets and newspaper letters that talk of comlutmtinn*, tend 
to inflame and mislead, since we must not expect plenty till 
Providence sends us more favourable seasons. 

The wheat of last year, all round tins district, anti in the 
county of Eutland, and elsewhere, yields remarkably had; 
and our wheat on the ground, by the continual late sudden 
vicissitudes from fierce frost to ’ pouring rains, looks poorly, 
and the turnips rot very fast. 


LETT!® LIX, 

TO Till SAM, 

Fdnmif I #74 

Diae 8m,— The sand-nmrtin, or hatik-m&ittn, is by mm h 
the least of any of the British kirundmm f and, as far m we 
have ever seen, the smallest known hirundo ; though IMmm 
asserts that there is on© much smaller, and that is the kimmk 
esculmta. 

But it is much to b© regretted that it is scare© jmssitite for 
rny observer to be ho full and exact as he could wish iu 
t ©citing the circumstances attending the life and mmmrm* 
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M fcion of this little bird, since it is fera naturd , at least in this 

jpart of the kingdom, disclaiming all domestic attachments, 
and haunting wild heaths and commons where there are large 
lakes; while the other species, especially the swallow and 
house-martin, are remarkably gentle and domesticated, and 
new seem to think themselves safe but under the protection 
of man. 

Here are in this parish, in the sand-pits and hanks of the 
lake of' W aimer Forest, several colonies of these birds; and yet 
they are never seen in the village, nor do they at all frequent 
the cottages that are scattered about in that wild district. 
The only instance 1 ever remember where this species 
haunts any building, is at the town of Bishop’s Waltham, in 
this county, where many sand-martins nestle and breed in 
the scaffold holes of the back wall of William of Wykeham’s 
stables ; but then this wall stands in a very sequestered and 
retired enclosure, and faces upon a large and beautiful lake. 
And, indeed, this species seems so to delight in large waters, 
that no instance occurs of their abounding but near vast 
pools or rivers ; and, in particular, it has been remarked that 
they swarm in the banks of the Thames, in some places 
below London Bridge. 

It is curious to observe with what different degrees of 
architectonic skill Providence has endowed birds of the same 
genus, arid so nearly correspondent in their general mode of 
life; for, while the swallow and the house-martin discover 
the greatest address in raising and securely fixing crusts or 
shells of loam, as eunabula for their young, the bank-martin 
terebratos a round and regular hole in the sand or earth, 
which is serpentine, horizontal, and about two feet deep. At 
the inner end of this burrow does this bird deposit, in a good 
dej pee of safety, her rude nest, consisting of fine grasses 
•od feathers, usually goose feathers, very inartifleialiy laid 
topther. # 

Perseverance will accomplish anything: though at first 

* M. Engine Robert communicated to the Academy of Science* at Paris a 
curious observation that be had made in tbo case of soma nests of the sand- 
martin, which ho had an opportunity of examining. Ho noticed that they 
were lined or plastered over with a sort of matter, which he believed to ho the 
spawn of fish, and which helped to prevent the land from falling down lute 
the ao*t.«— W. Jknyn*. 
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one would be disinclined to believe tbafc this weak bird, with 
her soft and tender bill and claws, should ever b© able to 
bore the stubborn sand-bank, without entirely disabling her- 
self ; yet with these feeble instruments have 1 seen a pair of 
them make great dispatch, and could remark how much they 
had scooped that day, by the fresh sand which ran down the 
bank, and was of a different colour from that which lay loose 
and bleached in the sun. 

In what space of time these little artists are able to min© 
and finish these cavities I have never been able to discover, 
for reasons given above ; but it would be a matter worthy of 
observation, where it falls in the way of any naturalist, to 
make his remarks. This I have often taken notice of, that 
several holes of different depths are left unfinished at the 
end of summer. To imagine that these beginnings were 
intentionally made, in order to be in the greater forwardness 
for next spring, is allowing, perhaps, too much foresight and 
skill to a simple bird. May not the cause of these latebrm 
being left unfinished arise from their meeting in those places 
with strata too harsh, hard, and solid for their purpose, which 
they relinquish, and go to afresh spot that works more freely? 
or may they not in other places fall in with a soil as much 
too loose and mouldering, liable to founder, and threatening 
to overwhelm them and their labours ? 

One thing is remarkable, that, after some years, the old 
holes are forsaken, and new ones bored ; perhaps because the 
old habitations grow foul and fetid from long use, or because 
they may so abound with fle^o as to become untenantable* 
This species of swallow, moreover, is strangely annoyed with 
fleas; and we have seen fleas, bed-fleas, (pulex %rritam } ) 
swarming at the mouths of these holes, like bees on the 
stools of their hives. 

The following circumstance should by no means be 
omitted,-— that these birds do not make use of their caverns 
by way of hybemaeula, as might bo expected ; sine© banks 
so perforated have been dug out with care in the winter, 
when nothing was found but empty nests. 

The sand-martin arrives much about the same time with 
the swallow, and lays, as she does, from four to six white 
eggs. But, as this species is cryptogame % carrying on the 
business of nidification, incubation, and the support of its 
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young in the dark, it would not be bo easy to ascertain the 
time of breeding, were it not for the coming forth of the 
broods, which appear much about the time, or rather some- 
what earlier, than those of the swallow. The nestlings are 
supported in common, like those of their congeners, with 
gnats and other small insects, and sometimes they are fed 
with Ubellulcs (dragon-flies) almost as long as themselves. 
In the last week in June wo have seen a row of these sitting 
on a rail, near a great pool, as perchers, and so young ana 
helpless, as easily to be taken by hand $ but whether the 
dams ever feed them on the wing, as swallows and house- 
martins do, we have never yet been able to determine ; nor 
do we know whether they pursue and attack birds of prey. 

When they happen to breed near hedges and enclosures, 
they are dispossessed of their breeding-holes by the house- 
sparrow, which is, on the same account, a fell adversary to 
house-martins. 

These Mrundines are no songsters, but rather mute, making 
only a little harsh noise when a person approaches their nests. 
They seem not to be ox a sociable turn, never with us congre- 
gating with their congeners in the autumn. Undoubtedly 
they breed a second time, like the house-martin and swallow ; 
and withdraw about Michaelmas. 

Though in some particular districts they may happen to 
abound, yet on the whole, in the south of England at least, 
is this much the rarest species ; for there are few towns or 
large villages but what abound with house-martins ; few 
churches, towers, or steeples but what are haunted by some 
swifts ; scarce a hamlet or single cottage-chimney that has 
not its swallow ; while the bank-martins, scattered here and 
there, live a sequestered life among some abrupt sand-hills, 
and in the hanks of some few rivers. 

These birds have a peculiar manner of flying, flitting about 
with odd jerks and vacillations, not unlike the motions of a 
butterfly. Doubtless the flight of all fuTwidinsH is influenced 
by, and adapted to, the peculiar sort of insects which furnish 
their food. Hence it would be worth inquiry to examine 
what particular genus of insects affords the principal food of 
each respective species of swallow. 

Notwithstanding what has been advanced above, some few 
sand -martins, I see, haunt the skirts of London, frequenting 
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the dirty pools in St. G-eorge’s Fields, and about Whitechapel. 
The question is where these build, since there are no banks 
or bold shores in that neighbourhood ? Perhaps they nestle 
in the scaffold-holes of some old or new deserted building. 
They dip and wash as they fly sometimes, like the house- 
martin and swallow. 

. Sand-martins differ from their congeners in the diminu- 
tiyeness of their size, and in their colour, which is what is 
usually called a mouse-colour. Near Valencia, in Spain, 
they are taken, says Willughby, and sold in the markets for 
the table, and are called by the country people, probably 
from their desultory, jerking manner of flight, Fapillm de 
Montagna. 


LETTBK LX. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

Selhorne, % 1774 
Deab Sib, — Before your letter arrived, and of my own 
accord, I had been remarking and comparing the tails of the 
male and female swallow, and this ere any young broods 
appeared ; so that there was no danger of confounding the 
dams with their pulli ; and, besides, as they were then always 
in pairs, and busied in the employ of nidification, there could 
be no room for mistaking the sexes, nor the individuals of 
different chimneys, the one for the other. From all my 
observations, it constantly appeared that each sex hm the 
long feathers in its tail that give it that forked shape ; with 
this difference, that they are longer in the tail of the male 
than in that of the female. 

Nightingales, when their young first com© abroad, and are 
helpless, make a plaintive and a jarring noise ; and also a 
snapping or cracking, pursuing people along the hedges as 
they walk : these last sounds seem intended for menace and 
defiance. 

The grasshopper-lark chirps all night in the height <rf 
summer. 
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; Swans turn white the second year, and breed the third. 

# Weasels prey on moles, as appears by their being some- 
times caught in mole-traps. 

: Sparrow-hawks sometimes breed in old crows’ nests ; and 

the Kestrel in churches and ruins. 

There are supposed to be two # sorts of eels in the island 
of Ely. The threads sometimes discovered in eels are per- 
haps their young : the generation of eels is very dark and 
mysterious. 

Hen-harriers breed on the ground, and seem never to 
settle on trees. 

When redstarts shake their tails, they move them hori- 
zontally, as dogs do when they fawn : the tail of the wagtail, 
when m motion, bobs up and down, like that of a jaded 
horse. 

Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable flirt with their wings 
in breeding time : as soon as frosty mornings come, they 
f £ make a very piping, plaintive noise. 

Many birds which become silent about midsummer re- 
assume their notes again in September ; as the thrush, black- 
bird, woodlark, willow- wren, <&c. ; hence August t is by much 
the most mute month, the spring, summer, and autumn 
through. Are birds induced to sing again because the 
temperament of autumn resembles that of spring ? 

Linnaeus ranges plants geographically ; palms inhabit the 
tropics ; grasses the temperate zones ; and mosses and lichens 
the polar circles : no doubt animals may be classed in the 
same manner with propriety. 

House-sparrows I build under eaves in the spring; as the 
weather becomes hotter, they get out for coolness, and nest 
in plum-trees and apple-trees. These birds have been known 
sometimes to build m rooks’ nests, and sometimes in the 
forks of boughs under rooks’ nests. 

* The ™ are ttree species of eels. See Mr. Turrell’s work m British 
fishes. Eels are infested with intestinal worms, a circumstance which has 
induced many to suppose them to he viviparous, myself amongst the rest. 
The generation of eels is now well ascertained. — Km 

f The robin is the only bird I hear sing in August. They perhaps moult 
earlier than other song-birds, for in the moulting season birds are perfectly 
mute. — Kn. * 

^ There two species of sorrows, —the house and the tree sparrow. Si# 
Mr. Yarrell 8 Bntuh Birds. — Em 
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As my neighbour was housing a rick, he observed that his 
dogs devoured all the little reel mice that they could catch, 
but rejected the common mice ; and that his cats eat the 
common mice, refusing the red. 

Eed-breasts sing all through the spring, summer, and 
autumn. The reason that they are called autumn songsters 
is, because in the two first seasons their voices are lost and 
drowned in the general chorus: in the latter, their song 
becomes distinguishable. Many songsters of the autumn 
seem to be the young cock red-breast of that year : notwith- 
standing the prejudices in their favour, they do much mischief 
in gardens to the summer fruits. # 

The titmouse, which early in February begins to make two 
quaint notes, like the whetting of a saw,+ is the marsh tit- 
mouse ; the great titmouse sings with three cheerful joyous 
notes, and begins about the same time. 

Wrens sing all the winter through, frost excepted. 

House-martins came remarkably late this year, both in 
Hampshire and Devonshire : is this circumstance for or 
against either hiding or migration ? 

Most birds drink, sipping at intervals ; but pigeons take a 
long continued draught, like quadrupeds. 

IN otwithstanding what I have said in a former letter, no 
grey crows were ever known to breed on Dartmoor ; it was 
my mistake. 

The appearance and flying of the mtrahwm sohtifialw, or 
fern-chafer, commence with the month of July, and cease 
about the end of it. These scarabs are the constant food of 
caprmulai, or fern-owls, through that period. They abound 
on the chalky downs, and in some sandy districts, but not in 
the days. 

In the garden of the Black Boar Inn, in the town of Bead- 
ing, is a stream or canal, running under the stables, and out 
into the fields on the other side of the road : in this water 
are many carps, which lie rolling about in sight, being fed by 
travellers, who amuse themselves by tossing them bread ; but 

* They eat also the berries of the ivy, the honeysuckle, and the ewnymvs 
europ(Bus f or spindle-tree. 

f It is undoubtedly the great titmouse, p. major t which whets ’.ike a 
saw. I have watched it fcr a quarter of an hour together : it ha# alto cheerful 

notes. — W. J. 
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as soon as the weather grows at all severe, these fishes are no 
longer seen, because they retire under the stables, where 
they remain till the return of spring. Do they lie in a torpid 
state ? if they do not, how are they supported ? 

The note of the white-throat, which is continually repeated, 
and often attended with odd gesticulations on the wing, is 
harsh and displeasing. These birds seem of pugnacious dis- 
position ; for they sing with an erected crest, and attitudes 
of rivalry and defiance ; are shy and wild in brooding-time, 
avoiding neighbourhoods, and haunting lonely lanes and 
commons ; # nay, even the very tops of the Sussex Downs, 
where there are bushes and covert ; but in July and August, 
they bring their broods into gardens and orchards, and make 
great havoc among the summer fruits. 

The black-cap has, in common, a full, sweet, deep, loud, 
and wild pip© ; yet that strain is of short continuance, and 
his motions are desultory ; but, when that bird site calmly 
and engages in song in earnest, he pours forth very sweet, 
but inward melody, and expresses groat variety of soft and 
gentle modulations, superior, perhaps, to those of any of our 
warblers, the nightingale excepted. 

Black-caps mostly haunt orchards and gardens ; while they 
warble, their throats are wonderfully distended. 

The song of the redstart is superior, though somewhat like 
that of the white-throat ; some birds have a few more notes 
than others. Sitting very placidly on the top of a tall tree 
in a village, the cock sings from morning to mght ; he affects 
neighbourhoods, and avoids solitude, and loves to build in 
orchards and about houses ; with us he perches on the vane 
of a tall maypole. 

The fly-catcher is, of all our summer birds, the most mute 
and the most familiar ; it also appears the last of any. It 
builds in a vine, or a sweet-brier, against the wall of a house, 
or in the hole of a wall, or on the end of a beam or plate, and 
often close to the post of a door where people are going in 
and out all day long. This bird does not make the least 

* So far from this being the case, a white-throat built Its n«fc In the iron- 
work on the top of a lamp in Portland Place, and another In the iron-work of 
one of the beautiful gates of Hampton Court Palace. It is an amicable and 
amusing bird when its habits are attended to.— Ed, 
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pretension to song, hut uses a little inward wailing nut% 
when it thinks its young in clanger from eats or other 
annoyances : it breeds but onee, and retires early.* 

Helborne parish alone can and has exhibited at times mum 
than half the birds that an* ever seen in all Sweden s the 
former 1ms produced more than one hundred iiml twenty 
species, the latter only two hundred and twenty «om\+ 1m it 
me add, also, that it has shown near half the* specie** that 
were ever known in Great Britain.]; 

On a retrospect, I observe that my long letter carrwawith 
it a quaint and magisterial air, and in very sententious* hut 
when I recollect that you rec|uested stricture and mumiutu f 
hope you will pardon the didactic manner for tfie sake of th# 
information it may happen to contain. 


LETTER LX1. 

to tub mm mt$m lutiiuxorri#, 

Hiiwuissif, &pt, m, 1774 * 
Dkaa Sift,— -A« the swift, or black-martin, is the largest uf 
the British Mmmlkm.m it is undoubtedly the latest comm 
for 1 rometnher but one instance of its appearing before 111 # 
kst week in April; and in mmm of our late frosty liamli 
springs, it has not been semi till the beginning of May* 
This species usually arrives in pairs. 

The swift, 'like to© sand-martin, is very diTreitvit lit ®ret§J*» 


f Mr, Yanwlt ha* inforw«l m ihal mm \ 
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or carrying in materials : so that I have suspected (since 
their nests are exactly the same) that they sometimes usurp 
upon the house-sparrows, and expel them, ’as sparrows do the 
house and sand-martin-— well remembering that 1 have seen 
them squabbling together at the entrance of their holes, and 
the sparrows up in arms, and much disconcerted at these 
intruders ; and yet I am assured by a nice observer in such 
matters, that they do collect feathers for their nests in 
Andalusia, and that he has shot them with such materials in 
their mouths. 

Swifts, like sand-martins, carry on the business of nidifi- 
cation quite in the dark, in crannies of castles, and towers, 
and steeples, and upon the tops of the walls of churches, 
under the roof, and therefore cannot be so narrowly watched 
as those species that build more openly; but, from what 
I could ever observe, they begin nesting about the middle of 
May | and I have remarked, from eggs taken, that they have 
sat hard by the 9th of J une. In general, they haunt Ml 
buildings, churches, and steeples, and breed only in such ; 
yet, in this village, some pairs frequent the lowest and 
meanest cottages, and educate their young under those 
thatched roofs. We remember but one instance where they 
breed out of buildings, and that is in the sides of a deep 
chalk pit near the town of 0 diham, in this county, where wo 
have seen many pairs entering the crevices, and skimming 
and squeaking round the precipices. 

As ,1 have regarded these amusive birds with no small 
attention, if I should advance something new and peculiar 
with respect to them, and different from all other birds, I 
might perhaps be credited, especially as my assertion is the 
result of many years’ exact observation. The fact that I 
would advance is, that swifts tread, or copulate on the wing ; 
and 1 would wish any nice observer that is startled at this 
supposition to use his own eyes, and I think he will soon be 
convinced. In another class of animals, viz., the insect, 
nothing is so common as to see the different species of many 
genera in conjunction as they fly. The swift is almost con- 
tinually on the wing ; and as it never settles on the ground, 
on trees, or roofs, would seldom find opportunity for amorous 
rites, were it not enabled to indulge them in the air. If any 
person would watch these birds of a fine morning in May, as 
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their lever* and their wings are longer in proportion than 
those of almost any other bird. When they mute, or ease 
themselves in flight, they raise their wings, and make them 
meet over their backs. 

At some certain times, in the summer, I had remarked 
that swifts were hawking very low, for hours together, over 
pools and streams; and could not help inquiring into the 
object of their pursuit, that induced them to descend so much 
below their usual range. After some trouble I found that 
they were taking jphryaaneee, ephemera, libellulas (eadow-fliea, 
may-rites, and dragon-flies), that were just emerged from their 
aurelia state. I then no longer wondered that they should 
be so willing to stoop for a prey that afforded them such 
plentiful and succulent nourishment. 

They bring out their young about the middle or latter 
end of July ; but as these never become perehers, nor, that 
ever I could discern, are fed on the wing by their dams, the 
coming forth of the young is not so notorious as in the other 
species. 

On the 80th of last June I untiled the eaves of a house 
where many pairs build, and found in each nest only two 
squab, naked pulli. On the 8th of July I repeated the 
same inquiry, and found they had mad© very little progress 
towards a fledged state, but were still naked and helpless; 
from whence we may conclude, that birds whose way of life 
keeps them perpetually on the wing, would not be able to 
quit their nest till the end of the month. Swallows and 
martins that have numerous families, are continually feeding 
them every two or three minutes ; while swifts, that have 
hut two young to maintain, are much at their leisure, and do 
not attend on their nests for hours together. 

Sometimes they pursue and strike at hawks that come in 
thtir way, but not with that vehemence and fury that swal- 
lows express on the same occasion. ^ They are out all day 
long on wet days, feeding about, and disregarding still rain; 
from whence two things may be gathered,— first, that many 
fwcfc» abide high in the air, even in min ; and next, that the 
m . u$t well preened to resist bo much 
wet. windy, and particularly windy weather with heavy 
•bowers, they dislike, and on such days withdraw, and a m 
•eareely over seen* 
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There is a circumstance respecting the colour of swifts 
which seems not to be unworthy our attention. When they 
arrive in the spring, they are all over of a glossy dark *oofc 
colour, except their chins, which are white ; but, by being 
all day long in the sun and air, they become quite weather- 
beaten and bleached before they depart, and yet they return 
glossy again in the spring.* Sow, if they pursue the sun 
into lower latitudes, as some suppose, in order to enjoy a 
perpetual summer, why do they not return bleached F Do 
they not, rather, perhaps, retire to rest for a season, anil at 
that juncture moult and change their feathers, since alt 
other birds are known to moult soon after the season, of 
breeding ? 

Swifts are very anomalous in many particular*, dissenting 
from all their congeners, not only in the number of their 
young, but in breeding but once in a summer; whereas nil 
the other British hirundinm breed invariably twice. It Is 
past all doubt that swifts can breed but one*% since they 
withdraw in a short time after the Bight of their young, and 
some time before their congeners bring out tlieir second 
broods. We may here remark that, m swifts breed but once 
in a summer, ami only two at a time, and the other him®* 
dim $ twice, the latter, who lay from four to six eggs, incrmuHb 
at an average, live time* us fast as the former. 

But in nothing are swifts more singular than in their 
early retreat. They retire, a* to the main body of them, fay 
the 10th of August, and sometimes a few days sooner ; anil 
every straggler invariably withdraws fay the 20th: while 

: ~n ,.i* *.». i.?n *1 . ft * . . * i* 
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by a failure of food, or by a propensity to moulting, or by 
a disposition to rest, after so rapid a life, or by what P This 
IS one of those incidents in natural history that not only 
^ rpL ° U i . 1 ' esearc ies > but almost eludes our guesses ! 

lhese hirundines never perch on trees or roofs, and so 
never congregate with their congeners. They aro fearless 
while haunting their nesting places, and are not to be scared 
With a gun, and are often beaten down with poles and cudgels 
as they stoop to go under the eaves. Swifts are much 
infested with those pests to the genus, called hippoloscce 
htriindinis, and often wiggle and scratch themselves, in 
their night, to got rid of that clinging annoyance. 

Swifts are no songsters, and have only one harsh screaming 
note ; yet there are oars to which it is not displeasing, from 
an agreeable association of ideas, since that note never occurs 
put m the most lovely summer weather. 

Thev never settle on the ground but through accident, 
and when down can hardly rise, on account of the shortness 
0 i, *f “*8® a , ll< ^ le bmgth of their wings : neither can they 
'ft • j )ufc 1 on b\ c . rawl > but they have a strong grasp with 
their feet, by which they cling to walls. Their bodies being 
flat, they can enter a very narrow crevice ; and where they 
cannot pass on their bellies, they will turn up edgewise. 

ihe particular formation of the foot discriminates the 
swift from all the British hirundines, and, indeed, from all 
0 .® r known , “ H > *b« hirundo malha, or great white-bellied 
swift ot Gibraltar excepted ; for it is so disposed as to carry 
omnes qualuor du/Uos anticos," all its four toes forward : 
besides, the least toe, which should bo the back toe, consists 
ot one bone alone, and the other three only of two a-pieee — 
a construction most rare and particular, hut nicely adapted 
to the purposes m which their feet aro employed. ‘This, and 
some peculiarities attending the nostrils and under mandible, 
nave induced a discerning naturalist * to suppose that this 
sp«M» might constitute a genus per se.f 
In London, a party of swifts frequents the Tower, playing 
and feeding over the river just below the bridge: ithers 
h&uut some of the churches oi the Borough next the fields, 

it n £? ttBW sonwaUy for tU * 




but do not ve nture, like the house-martin, into the cUm, 
crowded part of the town. 

The Swedes have bestowed a very pertinent name on this 
swallow, calling it rinq-mmhi, from the perpetual rings, or 
circles, that it takes round the scene of its nidi float ion. 

Swifts feed on coleoptera, or small beetles with hard ease® 
over their wings, as well as on the softer insects ; but It does 
not appear how they can procure gravel to grind their food, 
as swallows do, since they never settle on the ground. 
Young ones, overrun with Mpp&bmm, are sometimes found, 
under their nests, fallen to tbo ground, the number of vermin 
rendering their abode insupportable any longer. They fre- 
quent in this village several abject cottages ; yet a miccession 


quent in this village several abject cottages ; yet a succession 
still haunts the same unlikely roofs— a good proof this that 
the same birds return to the same spots. As they must 
stoop very low to get up under these humble eaves, cuts lit in 
wait, and sometimes catch them on the wing. 


ijkuda, or state of perfection ; while the progressive growth 
of men and large quadrupeds is slow and tedious t 

m Wd hope that Mr. Whits rr§twt4 thru* t*§l|>fri* t# tSttir fift y 
mil wipj*** ha 414 m, hut It h mt tmy to *r« hk ttojpci |» mkffl 
tvwovtoig them, or la wring their feeble Mat# mi a gtiiMhplof.— -g*. 


On the 5th of July, 1775, 1 again untiled putt of a roof 
over the nest of a swift. The dam sat in the neat 5 but so 
strongly was she affected by natural mn»py $ for her brood, 
which she supposed to be in danger, that, regardless of hit* 
own safety, she would not stir, but lay sullenly by them, per- 
mitting herself to be taken in hand. The squab young we 
brought down and placed on the grass-plot, where they tumbled 
about, and were as helpless as a new-born child. While we 


LETTER LXIL 

TO THE SAME. 


Selboknh, Se$i. 17*4. 

Dim Sib, — B y means of a straight cottage chimney, I had 
m opportunity this summer of remarking, at my leisure, how 
swallows ascend and descend through, the shaft ; but my 
pleasure in contemplating the address with which this feat 
was performed, to a considerable depth in the chimney, was 
somewhat interrupted by apprehensions lest my eyes might 
undergo the same fate with those of Tobit. # 

Perhaps it may be some amusement to you to hear at what 
times the different species of hvrundmes arrived this spring 
in three very distant counties of this kingdom. With us, 
the swallow was seen first on April the 4th ; the swift on 
April the 24th 5 the bank-martin on April the 12th ; and 
the house-martin not till April the 80th. At South Zele, 
Devonshire, swallows did not arrive till April the 25th ; 
swifts, in plenty, on May the 1 st ; and house-martins not 
till the middle of May. At Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
swifts were seen April the 28th ; swallows, April the 29th ; 
house-martins, May the 1 st. Do these different dates, in 
such distant districts, prove anything for or against migra- 
tion ? 

A farmer near Waybill fallows his land with two teams of 
asses, one of which works till noon, and the other in the 
afternoon. When these animals have done their work, they 
are penned all night, like sheep, on the fallow. In the 
winter, they are confined and foddered in the yard, and make 
plenty of dung. 

Linnania says, that hawks " pacummtur indtmatt cum 
mihm t qmrndiu cuculus cuculat;'* but it appears to me that, 
during that period, many little birds are taken and destroyed 
by birds of prey, m may be seen by their feathers left in 
lanes and under hedges. 
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The missel -thrush is, while breeding, fierce nrnl pugnacious, 
driving such birds as approach its nest, with great fury, to a 
distance. The Welsh call it pm y lltnpu the head or master 
of the coppice. He sutlers no magpie, jay, or blackbird to 
enter the garden where ho haunts, and is, for the time, a 
good guard to the new-sown legumerm. In general, \m is 
very successful in the defence of his family ; but once t ob- 
served in my garden that several magpies came* determined 
to storm the nest of a missel-thrush. The darns defended 
their mansion with great vigour, and fought resolutely ; but 
numbers at last prevailed : they tore the nest to pieces, and 
swallowed the young alive.# 

In the season of nidification, the wildest birds arc* com- 
paratively tame. Thus the ring-dove breeds in my fields, 
though they are continually frequented; and the missel- 
thrush, though most shy and wild in the autum and w inter, 
builds in my 'garden close to a walk where people are pawing 
all day long. 

Wall-fruits abound with me this year; but my grapes, 
that used to bo forward and good, aw at present backward 
beyond all precedent And this is not the worst of the story $ 
for the same ungemal weather, the »mne black, cold solstice, 
has injured the more necessary fruits of the earth, and disco- 
loured and blighted our wheat. The crop of hops promises 
to be very large. 

Frequent returns of deafness incommode me wulty, and 
half disqualify me for a naturalist ; for, when those tits are 
upon me, I lose all the pleasing notices mid little intimations 

* When magpies have yoting, they will ronitaittly attark the n«?*it #f mhm 
bird®, arid frequently the old bird#, fur food. Indeed liters are few thing* mi 
whieh that© voraciou* bird* will not feed. The following f» ext weird from t 
communieatlen made by Mr, Wtmy Ai I wm tmMMng ymimbf 
between Andover and tbs railway station I mikwl m the toad * tttuffiii 
straggling with some animat ; on the npfroeeh ©f the «*««?!) It teak ll§ii% 
bearing away its pr&e to about sixty yard* aetoti m tutd, when it dnippad §t # 
and on my brother getting off to see what it wm» lie found it to in* a Mb* 

— —I--. *1*1. ~ k.i I*- ~~~~ «« * 




and would toon have killed it, had we not m mmmmmihmlf dtp'ittd him 
of hi® dinner. I believe if is net generally known that ttiagfre* mm fmf 
upon living birdi, fwqttmlly a bird of such magnitude and weight *■« a ftfrUftMb 
No doubt If was hardly petaed hy hunger and the Inrletwney of the ww« f 
but it Is a feet worthy the attention of emlthologittf, wid if yen thlttlt It St 
take notUo of the cireumstanee I will mmh tm It* truth*** 
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mute, with respect to the notes of birds, Ac., as August. 
My eyesight is, thank God, quick and good ; but with respect 
to the other sense, I am at times disabled, 

"And Wisdom at on© entrance quite shut out” 


LETTER LXIIL 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

It is matter of curious inquiry to trace out how those species 
of soft-billed birds that continue with us the winter through, 
mbmt during the dead months.** The imbecility of birds 
stems not to be the only reason why they shim the rigour 
of our winters ; for the robust wry-neek (so much resembling 
the hardy race of woodpeckers) migrates, while the feeble 
little golden-crowned wren, that shadow of a bird, braves our 
severest frosts, without availing himself of houses or villages, 
to which most of our winter birds crowd in distressful sea- 
sons, while he keeps aloof in fields and woods ; but perhaps 
this may be the reason why they may often perish, and why 
they are almost as rare as any bird we know.f 

* Nature hat been very provident as to the subsistence of soft-billed birds 
during the winter months j vast numbers of insects hid© themselves in 
interstices of trees, walls, &c„ where birds seek for and feed on them. I con- 
stantly mo birds clinging to old walls in search of food. The golden-breasted 
wren harbours much in winter amongst Scotch firs, where It not only finds 
•belter, but food, and often roosts In warm low sheds at night Ed. 

f This species extends as far as the Orkney isles. There is a constant 
migration of thorn, about the end of autumn, from the north of Kurwpe, though 
m also have a great many that are stationary. Mr. Selby Inti recorded a very 
singular Instance of migration, which occurred on the 24th and 2/5 th October, 
18*22. After a severe gale, with thick fog, from the north-east, thousands of 
these birds were seen to arrive on the sea-shore and sand-banks of the North- 
umbrian coast, many of them so fatigued by the length of their flight, at to 
be unable to Hi© again from the ground ; and great numbers were, in conse- 
quence, caught or destroyed. This flight must, have been immense In quantity, 
a# its extent was traced through th© whole length of the coasts of Northumber- 
land and Durham,— W. J. 
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I have no reason to doubt but that the soft-billed birds 
which winter with us, subsist chiefly on insects in thdfa* 
aurelia state,* All the species of wagtails in severe weather 
haunt shallow streams, near their spring-heads* where they 
never freeze ; and, by wading, pick out the aurdiiw of the 
genus otphryganemfi Ac. 

Hedge-sparrows frequent sinks and gutters in hard wen- 
ther, where they pick up crumbs and other sweepings ; and 
in mild weather they procure worms, which are stirring ovary 
month in the year, as any one may see that will only be at 
the trouble of taking, a candle to’ a grass-plot m any mild 
winter’s night. Red-breasts and wrens, in the winter, haunt 
outhouses, "stables, and bams, where they find spiders and 


flies that have laid themselves up during the eold^wmon. 
But the grand support of the sort-hilled birds in winter, ii 

Jl ... J. ‘ /» '1 1* *..? t* 15__ . A I ‘.1 ...A 


that infinite profusion of aurelim of the kmtfaptrm a. rd % 
which is fastened to the twigs of trees and their trunks, to 


which is fastened to the twigs of trees and their trunks, to 
the pales and walls of gardens and buildings, and is found in 
every cranny and cleft of reek or rubbish, and even in th# 
ground itself. 


Every species of titmouse winters with m. They have 
what I call a kind of intermediate bill, between the hard and 


what I call a kind of intermediate bill, between the hard and 
the soft, between the Linnamn genera of fringilb and mata* 
cilia . One species alone spends its whole time in the wood* 
and fields, never retreating for succour, in the severe#! s&fc* 
sons, to houses and ncighbourlmtals, ' mid that is the delicate 
long-tailed titmouse, which is almost as minute us f lie golden* 


crowned wren; but the Ida© titmouse, or nun (mrm «»* 
km), the cole-mouse Inarm aim*), the great bWk-hoftdMl 


km), the cole-mouse (jmrm aim*), the great bmckdiemled 
titmouse ( frmgillago ), and the marsh titmouse {jmrm palm* 
tru), all resort, at times, to buildings, and in hard weather 
particularly. The great titmouse, driven by stress of wt»^ 
ther, much frequents houses ; and, in deep snows, 1 lit?# 


mwb, the berm* of home* «d ivy btv# gtnmltf Thus la « 

prolonged winter many birtli are kept from itwviog by mmm mf the sftfewifwt 
which I never knew them to feed m tilt about the tni of Fobnaaff or mlf 

la March*— -Kn. 

f See Dmaau’f Phytic* TMeffW, p 2S& 
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tmm out tlio ettves of thatched houses, in order to puli out 
the flies that were concealed between them, and that in such 
numbers that they quite defaced the thatch, and gave it a 
tagged appearance. 

The blue titmouse, or nun, is a great frequenter of houses, 
and a general devourer. Besides insects, it is very fond of 
flesh, for it frequently picks bones on dunghill®. It is a 
vast admirer of suet, and haunts butchers’ shop®. When 
a boy, I haw known twenty in a morning caught with snap 
mouse-traps, baited with tallow or suet. It will also pick 
holes In apples left on the ground, and be well entertained 
%ith the seeds on the head of a sunflower. The blue, marsh, 
nd great titmice will, in very severe weather, carry away 
day and otttestetwi from the sides of ricks. 

How the wheat-ear and whin-chat support themselves in 
winter, cannot be m easily ascertained, since they spend 
their time on wild heaths and warrens, the former, especially, 
where there are stone-quarries. IVIoat probable it is, that 
their maintenance arises from the aurelia of th© Upidoptem 
ortk f which furnish them with a plentiful table in the 
wilderness. 


b 
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LETTER LXIV. 


*0 TUB SAME. 

Sklbobne, March 0, 1775. 
tea* Si*,— Some future faunist, a man of fortune, will, I 
hope, extend his visits to the kingdom of Ireland ; * a new 


• fittest #nm still remains comparatively unexplored, except in its botanical 
productions, The mhmm »almd, a now spedcs of snipe, was, I may say, 
accidentally discovered ttere, about three years since, of which specimens have 
teen subsequently got, confirming the identity of th© species ; and we hare 
every reason to expect tome novelties, particularly in Ichthyology and ento- 
mology. Lmtmm palmtrc and paprner nudicale, are among the late 
botanical discover!©*,— W. J, Since this note was written, a u Nature His- 
tory of Ireland w has teen undertaken by William Thompson, ft*q. The 
first two volumes, which am all yet published (1S50), comprise the bird# ; 
and, as far as we can judge by this portion, the work will be a valuable 
addition t# our ikeiatuxe. 
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field, and a country little known to the natural inf. He will 
not, it is to be wished, undertake that tour unaccompanied 
by a botanist, because the mountains have scarcely been 
sufficiently examined ; and the southerly counties of so mild 
an island may possibly afford some plants little to be ox* 
pected within the British dominions. A person of a thinking 
turn of mind will draw many just remarks from the modern 
improvements of that country, kith in arts and agriculture, 
where premiums obtained long before they were heard of 
with us. The manners of the wild natives, their super, 
stitions, their prejudices, their sordid wav of life, will extort 
from him many useful reflections. Me should also take with 
him an able draughtsman ; for he must, by no means, pass 
over the noble castles and seats, the extensive and pie* 
turesque lakes and water-falls, and the lofty, stupendous 
mountains, so little known, and no engaging to the imagi- 
nation, when described and exhibited" in n lively manner. 
Such a work would be well received. 

As I have seen no modern map of Scotland, I cannot 

E retend to say how accurate or particular any such rimy be $ 
ut this I know, that the best old maps of that kingdom are 
very defective. 

The great obvious defect that I have remarked in all map* 
of Scotland that have fallen in my way is, a want of a 
coloured line, or stroke, that shall exactly define the just 
limits of that district called the Highlands. Moreover, all 
the great avenues to that mountainous and romantic country 
want to be wall distinguished. The military roads formed 
by General Wade are so great and JHottmn-ltkit an under* 
taking, that they well merit attention. My old map, Moli’i 
map, takes notice of Fort William, but could not mention 
the other forts that have been erected long since ; therefor# 
a good representation of the chain of forts should not t>§ 


of notice. The pine plantations of that nobleman are very 
grand and extensive indeed. 

LETTER LXV. 

TO THE HON. HAINES HAHKINOTON. 

Selbornk, June 8, 1775* 
Deab Sib,— On September the 21st, 1741, being then cm a 
visit, and intent on field diversions, I rose before daybreak : 
when 1 came into the enclosures, I found the stubbles and 
clover grounds matted all over with a thick coat of cobweb, 
in the meshes of which a copious and heavy dew hung so 
ptentiMly, that the whole face of the country seemed, as it 
were, covered with two or three setting-nets, drawn one 
over another. When the dogs attempted to hunt, their eyes 
were so blinded and hoodwinked that they could not proceed, 
but were obliged to lie down and scrape the incumbrances 
from their faces with their fore feet ; so that, finding my 

S ort interrupted, I returned home, musing in my mind on 
e oddness of the occurrence. 

As the morning advanced, the sun became bright and 
warm, and the day turned out one of those most lovely ones 
which no season but the autumn produces,— cloudless, calm, 
serene, and worthy of the south of France itself. 

About nine, an appearance very unusual began to demand 
our attention,— a shower of cobwebs falling from very ele- 
vated regions, and continuing, without any interruption, till 
the close of the day. 

These webs are not single filmy threads, floating in the 
air in all directions, but perfect flakes or rags ; some near an 
inch broad, and five or six long, w hich fell with a degree of 
velocity, that showed they were considerably heavier than 
the atmosphere. 

On every side, as the observer turned his eyes, he might 
behold a continual succession of fresh flakes falling into his 
sight, and twinkling like stars, as they turned their side** 
towards the sun. 
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How far tins wonderful shower extended, would he difficult 
to say; but we know that it reached Bradley, Hetbomo, and 
Alresford, three places which lie in a sort of triangle, tho 
fihortest of whose sides is about eight miles in extent. 

At the second of those places, there was a gentleman (for 


whose veracity and intelligent turn we have tin* greatest 
veneration) who observed it the moment he got abroad ; but 
concluded that, as soon as he came upon tin* hill above Ida 
house, where he took his morning rides, he should be higher 
than this meteor, which he imagined might have been blown* 
like thistle-down, from the common above ; but, to Ida great 
astonishment, when he rode to the most elevated part of the 
down, BOO feet above his fields, he found the webs, in 
appearance, still as much above him m before • still descend, 
ing into sight in a constant succession, and twinkling in ih# 
sun, so as to draw the attention of the most inettrirHi*.* 

Neither before nor after, was any such fall observed? 
but on this day the flakes hung in the f rees and hedge# m 
thick, that a diligent person mint out might have gathered 
baskets full. 

The remark that I shall make on these eobweh-Hke appear* 


the notions about them were formerly, nobody in these 
days doubts but that they are the ri> ;l f production of smalt 
spiders, which swarm in the fields in fine weather in autumn, 
and have a power of shooting out webs from their tails, so as 
to render themselves buoyant, and lighter than air, But 
why these apterous insects should that day take such a 
wonderful aerial excursion, and why their webs’ should at once 
become so gross and material as to bo considerably more 
weighty than air, and to descend w ith precipitation, is a 
matter beyond my skill. If I might bo allowed to hazard a 

* k'** er ’ W* letter* to Mr, It*., ««« iliai mi a it*, when it. uir was 

very full of Giwaroer, ho mounted to tl.r in|i of it. , wrl „« York 

rointter, and found tkst the wet* «*« mill exceeding tuyb al»i«e Wui.-lh* 

May a Mttrn, p, 87 . 


first shot, might be entangled in the rising dew, and so drawn 
up, spiders and all, by a "brisk evaporation, into the region 
where clouds are formed ; and if the spiders have a power of 
coiling and thickening their webs in the air, as Dr. Lister 
says they have [see his Letters to Mr. Ray], then, when 
they were become heavier than the air, they must fall. 

lively day in fine weather, in autumn chiefly, do I see 
those spiders shooting out their webs and mounting aloft ; 
they will go off from your Anger, if you will take them into 
your hand. Last summer one alighted on my book as I was 
reading in the parlour ; and, running up to the top of the 
page, and shooting out a web, took his departure from thence. 
But what I most wondered at was, that it went off with 
considerable velocity in a place where no air was stirring ; 
and I am sure that I did not assist it with my breath. So 
that these little crawlers seem to have, while mounting, some 
locomotive power without the us© of wings, and to move in 
the air faster than the air itself. 


LETTER LXVL 

TO THE SAME. 

Selijornje, Aug. 15 , 1775 . 
Beau Sie,— T here is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the 
brute creation, independent of sexual attachment : the con- 
gregation of gregarious birds in the winter is a remarkable 
instance. 

Many horses, though quiet with company, will not stay 
one minute in a field by themselves : the strongest fences 
cannot restrain them. My neighbour’s horse will not only 
not stay by himself abroad, but ho will not bear to be left 
alone in a strange stable, without discovering the utmost 
impatience, and endeavouring to break the rack and manger 
with his fore feet. He has boon known to leap out at a stable- 
window, through which dung was thrown, after company ; 
and yet, in other respects, is remarkably quiet. Oxen and 
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cows will not fatten by themselves ; but will neglect the 
finest pasture that is not recommended by society. It would 
be needless to instance in sheep, which constantly flock 
together. 

But this propensity seems not to be confined to animals of 
the same species ; for we know a doe, still alive, that was 
brought up from a little fawn with a dairy of cows ; with them 
it goes a-field, and with them it returns to the yard. The 
dogs of the house take no notice of this deer, being used to 
her ; hut, if strange dogs come by, a chase ensues ; w'hile the 
master smiles to see his favourite securely leading her pur- 
suers over hedge, or gate, or stile, till she returns to the 
cows, who, with fierce lowings, and menacing horns, drive 
the assailants quite out of the pasture. 

Even great disparity of kind and size does not always 
prevent social advances and mutual fellowship. Eor a very 
intelligent and observant person has assured me, that in the 
former part of his life, keeping but one horse, he happened 
also on a time to have but one solitary hen. # These two 
incongruous animals spent much of their time together, in a 
lonely 'orchard, where they saw no creature but each other. 
By degrees, an apparent regard began to take between these 
tw r o sequestered individuals. The fowl would approach the 
quadruped with notes of complacency, rubbing herself gently 
against his legs; while the horse would look down with 
satisfaction, and move with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection, lest he should trample on his diminutive com- 
panion. Thus, by mutual good offices, each seemed to con- 
sole the vacant hours of the other : so that Milton, when he 
puts the following sentiment in the mouth of Adam, seems 
to be somewhat mistaken : — 

tt Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl, 

So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.” .4 

* A gentleman in Scotland had a cock golden pheasant sent him, which ho 
Confined in a pen with a solitary chicken which he happened to have. Tho 
birds formed a great affection for each other, which thev showed in a variety of 
ways. The pheasant, however, died, and was immediately stuffed, and tho 
chicken turned loose. It appeared to he miserable after the death of its com- 
panion, and, happening to see it after the pheasant had been stuffed, it drooled 
its wings after vainly attempting to get at it, and soon afterwards died. — E d. 


LETTEE LXVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

SlCtB. RITE, Oct, 2, 1 77 5* 

Dear Sir, — Wo have two gangs, or hordes of gipsies, which 
infest the south and west of England, and come round in 
their circuit two or three times in the year. One of these 
tribes calls itself by the noble name of Stanley,* of which I 
have nothing particular to say ; but the other is distinguished 
by an appellative somewhat remarkable. As far as their 
harsh gibberish can be understood, they seem to say that the 
name of their clan is Curleople. Now the termination of 
this word is apparently Grecian ; and, as Meseray and the 
gravest historians all agree that these vagrants did certainly 
migrate from Egypt and the East, two or three centuries 
ago,t and so spread by degrees over Europe, may not this 
family name, a little corrupted, be the very name they 
brought with them from the Levant f It would be matter 
of some curiosity could one meet with an intelligent person 
among them, to inquire whether, in their jargon, they still 
retained any Greek words : the Greek radicals will appear in 
hand, foot, head, water, earth, &c. It is possible that, amidst 
their cant and corrupted dialect, many mutilated remains of 
their native language might still be discovered. 

With regard to these peculiar people, the gipsies, one 
thing is very remarkable, and, especially as they came from a 
warmer climate, and that is, that while other beggars lodge 
in bams, stables, and cow-houses, these sturdy savages seem 
to pride themselves in braving the severities of winter, and 
in living mb dio the whole year round. Last September was 
as wen a month as ever was known ; and yet, during those 
deluges, dki a young gipsy girl lie in the midst of one of our 

* I remember asking a gipsy of the name of Stanley whether the was of 
the Derby family. The woman was very indignant at the question, and stood 
tip for the antiquity of her family, as infinitely more ancient than that of 
Derby.— En. f See Bon now's Uqmw 





hop-gardens, on the cold ground,* with nothing over her hut 
a piece of a blanket, extended on a few hazel-rods bent hoop 
fashion, and stuck into the earth at each end, in circwii stances 
too trying for a cow in the same condition ; yet within this 
garden there was a large hop-kiln, into the chambers of which 
she might have retired, had she thought shelter an object 
worthy her attention. 

Europe itself, it seems, cannot set bound* to the rovings 
of these vagabonds ; for Mr. Bell, in his return from Peking, 
met a gang of these people on the confines of Tart, ary, who 
were endeavouring to penetrate those deserts, anil try their 

fortune iu China.t 

Gipsies are called in French, Jhhmrnm; in Italian Mid 


B©inr©r, st tuutiiiuA pontm) fttligiit* mgti, 
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humble story, and leave you to judge of the expediency. 

The proper species of rush for this purpose seems to be 
the Jtmew conglom&ratus , or common soft rush, which is to 
be found in most moist pastures, by the sides of streams, and 
under hedges. These rushes are in the best condition in the 
height of summer ; but may be gathered, so as to serve the 
purpose well, quite on to autumn. It would bo needless to 
add, that the largest and longest are best. Decayed labour- 
ers, women, and children, make it their business to procure 
and prepare them. As soon as they are cut, they must be 
flung into water and kept there, for otherwise they will dry 
and shrink, and the peel will not run. At first, a person 
would find it no easy matter to divest a rush of its peel, or 
rind, so as to leave one regular, narrow, even rib from top to 
bottom, that may support the pith ; but this, like other feats, 
soon becomes familiar, even to children ; and we have seen 
an old woman, stone blind, performing this business with 
great dispatch, and seldom tailing to strip them with the 
nicest regularity. When these junci are thus far prepared, 
they must lie out on the grass to be bleached, and take the 
dew for some nights, and afterwards be dried in the sun. 

Some address is required in dipping these rushes in the 
scalding fat or grease; but this knack also is to be attained 
by practice. The careful wife of an industrious Hampshire 
labourer obtains all her fat for nothing, for she saves the 
scummings of her bacon-pot for this use ; and if the grease 
abounds with salt, she causes the salt to precipitate to the 
bottom, by setting the scummings over a warm oven. Where 
hogs are not much in use, and especially by the sea-side, the 
coarser animal oils will come very cheap. A pound of com- 
mon grease may be procured for fourpence ; and about six 
pounds of grease wilt dip a pound of rushes ; and one pound 
of rushes may be bought for one shilling ; .so that a pound of 
rushes, medicated ana ready for use, will cost three shillings. 
If men that keep bees will mix a little wax with the grease, 
it will give it a consistency, and render it more cleanly, and 
make the rushes bum longer: mutton-suet would have the 
same effect. 

A good rush, which measured in length two feet four 
inches and a half, being minuted, burnt only three minutes 
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short of an hour ; and a rush of still greater length has been 
known to burn one hour and a quarter* 

These rushes give a good clear light. Watch-lights (mated 
with tallow), it is true, shed a dismal ono— 1 “ darkness visible;” 
but then the wicks of those have two ribs of the rind, or peel, 
to support the pith, while the wiek of the dipped rush has 
but one. The two ribs are intended to impede the progress 
of the flame, and make the candle last* 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdunoia, which 1 caused to 1 
be weighed and numbered, we found upwards of one thou- 
sand six hundred individuals* Now, suppose each of the#® 
bums one with another only half an hour, then a poor man 
will purchase eight hundred hours of light, a time exceeding 
thirty-three entire days, for three shillings* According to 
this account, each rush, before dipping, cost one thirty-third 
of a farthing, and one eleventh afterward#, Thus *a poof 1 
family will enjoy five and a half hours of comfortable fight j 
for a farthing. An experienced old housekeeper assures m% 
that one pound and a half of rushes completely supplies his 
family the year round, since working people him m candle 
in the long days, because they rise and go to bed by \ 
daylight. # : 

Little fanners use rushes much in the short days, both 
morning and evening, in the dairy and kitchen; but the 
very poor, who are always the worst economists, and there- 
fore must continue very poor, buy a halfpenny candle Wiry 
evening, which in their Wowing open rooms, doe* not bum 
much more than two hours* Thus It me they only two hours* 
light for their money, instead of eleven* 

While on the subject of rural economy, it may not b# 
improper to mention a pretty implement of housewifery that 
we have seen no where els# ; that is, little neat besoms which 


j uaugmgs, o6c. jli rnese Desoms were known to the brush- 

f makers in town, it is probable they might come much in use 

for the purpose above mentioned.* 


LATTER LXIX. 

TO TEE SAME. 

Skliiohnb, Dec. 12, 1775. 
Peak Sm,— ' We had in this village, more than twenty years 
ago, an idiot boy, whom I well remombor, who, from a child, 
showed a strong propensity to bees ; they were his food, his 
amusement, his sole object. And as people of this cast have 
seldom more than one point in view, so this lad exerted all 
his few faculties on this one pursuit. In the winter he 
dozed away his time, within his father’s house, by the fire- 
side, in a kind of torpid state, seldom departing from the 
chimney comer ; but in the summer he was all alert, and in 
quest of his game in the fields, and on sunny banks. Honey- 
bees, humble-bees, and wasps, were his prey wherever he 
found them : he had no apprehensions from their stings, but 
would seize thorn with naked hands, and at once disarm 
them of their weapons, and suck their bodies for the sake of 
their honey-bags. Sometimes he would fill his bosom, 
between lus shirt and his skin, with a number of these 
captives: and sometimes would confine them in bottles. 
H? was a very meropa a piaster , or bee-bird ; and very 
injurious to men that kept bees ; for he would slide into 
their bee-gardens, and sitting down before the stools, would 
rap with his finger on the hives, and so take the bees as thev 
came out. Ho has been known to overturn hives for the 
sake of honey, of which he was passionately fond. Where 
metheglin was making, he would linger round the tubs and 
vessels, begging a draught of what he ealled bee-wine. As 


• k besom of this sort is to be seen in Sir Ashton Lever’s 


museum. 
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Lc ran about, he used to make a humming noise with his 
lips, resembling the buzzing of lams. This bid was lean and 
sallow, and of a cadaverous complexion ; and, except in his 
favourite pursuit, in which he was wonderfully adroit, dis- 
covered no manner of understanding. Had his capacity 
been bettor, and directed to the same object, he hail perhaps 
abated much of our wonder at the feats of a more modem 
exhibitor of bees ; and wo may justly say of him now, 

*■* Thou, 

Had thy presiding star propitious aboue, 

BUouklwt Wildiwm b©** 

When a tall youth, he wan removed from bmm to a 
distant village, where he died, m 1 understand, before he 

arrived at manhood. 


LETTER mx, 

TO TUI SAME, 

Bmummu? /**» n 9 177#, 
Diae 8m,— It is the hardest thing in the world to shake 
off superstitious prejudices : they art sucked in m it wtft 
with our mother 1 * milk ? and growing tip with tut at % tmm 
when they take the fastest hold, and malm the most lasting 
impressions, become sc* interwoven ink* mir very oanSm' 
tutions, that the strongest good seme* is required to diw* 
gage ourselves from them.' No wonder, therefore, that the 
tower people retain them their whole lives through* tia@§ 
their minds are not invigorated by a liberal *aitt«miibit f mi 
therefore not enabled Ik* make any efforts a«ltn|ti»t# to the 
occasion. 

Such a preamble seems to be necessary before we tatif 

on the superstitions of this district, Imt we should bt sue* 

4 It way not he mvmtty known ihm Wil4w»n*i ™Uhm\$4 mmk m I m 

wai mitten by I>r. n> tfcs Sbcfety of 
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pasted of exaggeration in a recital of practices too gross for 
this enlightened age. 

But the people of Tring, in Hertfordshire, would do well 
to remember, that no longer ago than the year 1751, and 
within twenty miles of the capital, they seized on two super- 
annuated wretches, crazed with age, and overwhelmed with 
infirmities, on a suspicion of witchcraft ; and, by trying 
experiments, drowned them in a horse-pond. 

In a farm-yard, near the middle of this village, stands at 
this day, a row of pollard-ashes, which, by the seams and 
long cicatrices down their sides, manifestly show that in 
former times they have been cleft asunder. These trees, 
when young and flexible, were severed and held open by 
wedges, while ruptured children stripped naked were pushed 
through the apertures, under a persuasion that by such a 
process, the poor babes would be cured of their infirmity. 
As soon as the operation was over, the tree in the suffering 
part was plastered with loam, and carefully swathed up. If 
the ports coalesced and soldered together, as usually fell out 
where the feat was performed with any adroitness at all, the 
party was cured ; but where the cleft continued to gape, the 
operation, it was supposed, would prove ineffectual. Having 
occasion to enlarge my garden not long since, I cut down 
two or three such trees, on© of which did not grow together. 

We have several persons now living in the village, who, 
in their childhood, were supposed to be healed by this 
superstitious ceremony, derived down, perhaps, from our 
Baxon ancestors, who practised it before their conversion to 
Christianity.^ 

At the south comer of the Flestor, or area, near the 

• The popular superstitions extend even to insects. A woman in my 
neighbourhood told me that she had lost all her hives of bees, because she 
bad not tapped at each of the hives when her poor dear husband died, to 
announce hit death to the bees. It is alio a common custom to attach a small 
piee© of black doth or crape in a split stick and to fasten it on a hive 
when the owner has died. The author of a Tour in Brittany says, that, * if 
bees are kept at a house where a marriage feast is celebrated, care it always 
taken to dress up their hives in red, which is done by placing upon them pieces 
of scarlet cloth; the Bretons imagining that the bees would forsake their 
dwellings if they were not made to participate in the rejoicings of their owners. 
In the like manner they are all put into mourning when a daath occurs to 
the family."— E d. 
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church, there stood, about twenty years ago, a vm y o»d, 
grotesque, hollow pollard-ash, which for ages had been ; 
looked on with no small venerat ion m a ehrew-aeh. How, a ; 
shrew-ash is an ash whose twigs or branches, when gently ; 
applied to the limbs of cattle, w ill immediately relieve the ; 
pains which a beast suffers from the running* of a shrew- j 
mouse over the part affected;* for it in supposed that a 
shrew-mouse is of no baneful and deleterious a nature, that : 
wherever it creeps over a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep. . 
the suffering animal is afflicted with mini anguish, unci 
threatened with the loss of the use of the limb. Against: 
this accident, to which they were continually liable, our pro ; 
vident forefathers always kept n shmw-asli at ham!, which, : 
when once medicated, would maintain its virtue fur mm, A ; 
shrew-ash was made thus :+— Into the body of the trm %■ 
deep hole was bored with an auger, and a poor devoted j 
shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, no doubt, ! 
with several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. As I 
the ceremonies necessary for such a consrrmiioti are no: 
longer understood, all succession is at an end. and no such j 
tree is known to exist in the manor nr hundred, j 

As to that on the Plaster, j 

" The late vkmr stubb'd ami bum! iC ! 

when he was way-warden, regardlraw of the rtwionalmneas ot ; 
the by-standera, who interceded in vain for its piwtrovattoB, j 
urging its power and efficacy, and alleging that it had biifti j 

H Btligfom? pfttrum imtlUrn senrata ptr mmmC 
With reverential awe preserved for yearn. 

# They wm inppoftid, *!*»* to H# j*rtfcnMy itijerfott* to ** Wim 

» korso in the fiohi* lmrpm*4 in tm, »n44i«tify mtImM with «#tf tlfiifj like % 
numbnrsi in hl§ log*, I# wa* itmnttltftttly jwtfr*t hf the *»M fttiwoi* to It 
either pltntUtmek, or Bbrewttrtiek. The mode mf mm who I they m. 

e«#l uliU tt.« w !«. ~»» ... .... I* * ... 
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LETTER LXXI. 

TO THU SAME. 

Ski, borne, Feb. 7, 1 770. 

Dear Sir,— I n heavy fogs, on elevated situations especially, 
trees are perfect alembics ; and no one that has not attended 
to such matters can imagine how much water one tree will 
distil in a night’s time, by condensing the vapour, which 
trickles down the twigs and houghs, so as to make the 
ground below quite in a float. In Newton-lano, in October, 
1775, on a misty day, a particular oak in leaf dropped so fast 
that the cart-way stood in puddles, and the ruts ran with 
water, though the ground in general was dusty. 

In some of our smaller islands in the West Indies, if I 
mistake not, there are no springs or rivers ; but the people 
are supplied with that necessary element, water, merely by 
the dripping of some large tall trees, which, standing in the 
bosom of a mountain, keep their heads constantly enveloped 
with fogs and clouds, from which they dispense their kindly, 
never-ceasing moisture ; and so render those districts 
habitable by condensation alone. 

Trees in leaf have such a vast proportion more of surface 
than those that are naked, that, in theory, their condensa- 
tions should greatly exceed those that are stripped of their 
loaves ; but, m the former imbibe also a great Quantity of 
moisture, it m difficult to say which dr p most : but this I 
know, that deciduous trees, that are entwined with much 
Ifjr, seem to distil the greatest quantity. Ivy leaves are 
smooth, and thick, and cold, and therefore condense very 
&stf and betides, evergreens imbibe very little.* These 

• II %m been supposed that tract, by condensing the moisture of the ait 
In femjr wtftdtMV ' materially affect the climate, and that thickly wooded 
srauttiwe must tteeesMurily he wilder and more humid than naked savannahs, 
Thera rata be little doubt that surh is the ease. When some North American 
Indians made the dhwtovtFy that the wild mule of the prairies got amidst the 
smoke of a burning forest to drive away the flies, they set Are to large tracts 
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M, though it affords drink for throojmndrtfd or four hundred 


facts may furnish the intelligent with hints concerning what 
sorts of trees they should plant round small ponds that they 
would wish to he perennial; and show them how advan- 
tageous some trees are in preference to others. 

Trees perspire profusely, condense largely, and check eva- 
poration so much, that woods are always moist ; no wonder* 
therefore, that they contribute much to pools and streams. 

That trees are great promoters of lakes and riven appears 
from a well-known fact in North America; for, sine# the 
woods and forests have been grabbed and cleared* all bodies 
of water are much diminished; so that some streams that 
were very considerable a century ago will not now drive a 
common mill.* Besides, most woodlands, forests, and chases* 
with us, abound with pools and morasses, no doubt for the 
reason given above. 

To a thinking mind, few phenomena are mom stranff* 
than the state of little ponds on the summits of chalk hills, 
many of which are never dry in the most trying droughts of 
summer;-— on chalk hills, 1 say, because in many rocky and 
gravelly soils springs usually break out pretty high on the 
sides of elevated grounds and mountains; but no person 
acquainted with chalky districts will allow that they ever maw 
springs in such a soil but in valleys and bottoms, mum the 
waters of so pervious a stratum as chalk all lie on on# dead 
level, as well-diggers have assured me again and again. 

Now, we have many such little round ponds in this dis- 
trict; and one in particular on our sheep-down, three 
hundred feet above my house, which, though never aioirt 
three feet deep in the middle, and not more than thirty feet 
in diameter, and containing perhaps not more limit two ov 


* Vide tUut’a Tmvtk tot Wwth Amtim* 
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^vifce of evaporation from sun and wind, and perpetual con- 
sumption by cattle, yet constantly maintain a moderate 
share of water, without overflowing in the wettest seasons, 
as they would do if supplied by springs. By my journal of 
May, 1775, it appears that “the small and even considerable 
ponds on the vales are now dried up, while the small ponds 
on the very tops of hills are but little aflected.” Can this 
difference be accounted for from evaporation alone, which 
certainly is more prevalent in bottoms ? or rather have not 
those elevated pools some unnoticed recruits, which in the 
night-time counterbalance the waste of the day, without 
which the cattle alone must soon exhaust them ? And here 
“ WI “ t>° necessary to enter more minutely into the cause. 
JJr. lialeH, in his Vegetable Static advances, from experi- 
ment, that “ the moister the earth is, the more dew falls on 
it in a mght; and more than a double quantity of dew falls 
on an equal surface of moist earth.” Hence we see that 
water, by its coolness, is enabled to assimilate to itself a 
large quantity of moisture nightly by condensation ; and 
that the air, when loaded with fogs and vapours, and even 
with copious dews, can alone advance a considerable and 
never-failing resource. Persons that are much abroad, and 
travel early and Jate, such as shepherds, fishermen, &c., can 
tell what prodigious fogs prevail in the night on elevated 
downs, oven in the hottest parts of summer ; and how much 
the surfaces of things arc drenched by those swimming; 
vapours, though to the senses all the while Uttle moisture 
aeems to fall. 


LETTER LXXII. 


TO TUB SAMI. 

StummNB, April 8, 177#. 

Sin,— -Monsieur Herissant, a .French anatomist, seems 
persuft **<* that he has discovered tho reason why cuckoos * 
do not hatch their own eggs ; the impediment, he supposes, 

• The cuckoo b the largest of insectivorous birds, und must require • great 
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arises from the internal structure of their parts, winch inca- 
pacitates them for incubation. According to this gentleman, 
the crop, or craw, of a cuckoo, does not lie before the 
sternum at the bottom of the neck, tm in the gaUina f 
columhm , &c\, but immediately behind it, on and over the 
bowels, so as to make a large protuberance in the belly.* 
Induced by this assertion, wo procured a cuckoo ; and, 
cutting open the breast-bone, and exposing the intestines to 
sight, found the crop lying as mentioned above. This 
stomach was large and round, and stuffed hard, like a pin- 
cushion, with food, which, upon nice examination, wo found 
to .consist of various insects, such m small scarabs, spiders, 
and dragon-flies— -the last of which we have seem cuckoos 
catching on the wing, as they were just emerging out of the 
aurelia state. Among this farrago also were to be mm 
maggots, and many seeds which belonged either to goose- 
berries, currants, cranberries, or some such fruit ; so that 
these birds apparently subsist on insects and fruit s ; nor was 
there the least appearance of 'bones, feathers, or fur, to sup- 
port the idle notion of their being birds of prev.f 
The sternum in this bird seemed to us to be remarkably 
short, between which and the arms lay the crop, or cmw f 
and immediately behind that the bowels, against the back- 
bone. 

It must be allowed, as this anatomist obsorrea, that the 

S ,t placed just below the bowels, must, eapreially when 
. be in a very uneasy situation during the business of 

quantity of foot! ; to obtain which they must, like th# twhllow, fit la tmmtmt 
w*art*h of it. If they sat on their eggs, therefor#, how I# thin »ec«§ary sttppiy 
to he obtained ? The egp would ht chilled while tint? wn m tht 
wing.— K b. 

* Mktmn tk FAcadmk B&yak, 1752 . 

t When these birds have fed much on soar# of the hm Wry mutrdttm 
*0 common on the northern mulm, the stomach hmmmm filled and routed with 
the short hairs, which may have assisted In raising the opinion ttiat iftet ittnl 

on small animats,— W, J. 

t u The cuckoo," Mr. Owen m%% u has ho trim and the of 

its pmventfculus does not differ from that of other smnsoHsI birds $ the 
oesophagus descends along the posterior or dorsal part of the them*. Inclining 
to the side, and, when opposite to the lower margin of the left long, k 
Vcgiris to expand into the glandular cavity or pnmrntfetittt*. The |lwtfd t 
which k neither large or strong, k in immediate contact with the aMomlmd 
panetes, not separated from them by an Intemtilitg strum* tl lutmkmi 
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incubation ; yet the test will be, to examine whether birds 
that are actually known to sit for certain, are not formed in 
a smnlar manner. This inquiry I proposed to myself to 
make with a fern-owl, or goat-sucker, as soon as opportunity 
offered ; because, if their information proves the same, the 
reason for incapacity in the cuckoo will be allowed to have 
been taken up somewhat hastily. 

Not long after, a fern-owl was procured, which, from its 
habits and shape, we suspected might resemble the cuckoo 
m its internal construction. Nor were our suspicions ill 
grounded ; for, upon the dissection, the crop, or craw, also 
lay behind the sternum, immediately on the viscera, between 
them and the skin of the belly. It was bulky, and stuffed 
hard with large pkalwnw, moths of several sorts, and their 
eggs which, no doubt, had been forced out of these insects 
by the action of swallowing. 

Now, as it appears that this bird, which is so well known 
to practise incubation, is formed in a similar manner with 
cuckoos. Monsieur Herissant’s conjecture that cuckoos are 
incapable of incubation from the disposition of their intes- 
tines, seems to fall to the ground ; and we are still at a loss 
for the cause of that strange and singular peculiarity in the 
instance of the ouculm canorus. 

We found the case to be the same with the ring-tail 
hawk, m respect to formation ; and, as far as I can recollect 
with the swift; and probably it is so with many more sorts 
of birds that arc not granivorous. 


LETTER LXXXIL 

20 the SAMI. 

_ Skiborne, April 29, 1776. 

X)bab Sib,-— O n August the 4th, 1775, we surprised a large 
which seemed very heavy and bloated, as it lay in the 

K s, basking in the sun. When we came to cut it up, w© 
;d that the abdomen was crowded with young, fifteen in 

but this petition (mmmt be opposed to interfere with the power of Incut*. 
Uou, lined it occurs alio in other birds that do incubate, as the owl and 
Caryowtacfa:' 9 
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number ; the shortest of which measured full seven inches, 
and were about the size of full-grown earth-worms. This 
little fry issued into the world with the true viper spirit 
about them, showing great alertness as soon as disengaged 
from the belly of the dam : they twisted and wriggled about, 
and set themselves up, and gaped very wide when touched 
with a stick, showing manifest tokens of menace and defi- 
ance, though as yet they had no manner of fangs that wo 
could find, even with the help of our glasses. 

To a thinking mind, nothing is more wonderful than that 
early instinct which impresses young animals with the notion 
of the situation of their natural weapons, and of using them 
properly in their own defence, even before those weapons 
subsist or are formed. Thus a young cock will sour at his 
adversary before his spurs are grown, and a calf or lamb 
will push with their heads before their horns are aprmitffd. 
In the same manner did these young adders attempt to bit# 
before their fangs were in being. ' The dam, however, was 
furnished with very formidable ones, wliich we lifted up (for 
they fold down when not used), and cut them off with 111# 
point of our scissors. 

There was little room to suppose that this brood had ever 
been in the open air before,*' anil that they were taken in 
for refuge, at the mouth of the dam, when she perceived 
teat danger was approaching ; because then, probably, w# 
should have found them somewhere in the neck, and not in 
the abdomen. 


* The very circumstance which Mr. White mention*, of the viper* 

being fully mvim inches In length, proves that they hid I mn In the upwt sir 
before, as they have been known to leave the stomach of the dun when they 
have been from one to two indies in length. From various fcu mu tutu* 
Hieated to me by viper-catehm and others, I can have no doubt hut, tf»t the 

muiw. ...Co. .1.^ . 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

TO THE SAME. 

Castration has a strange effect : it emasculates both man, 
beast, and bird, and brings them to a near resemblance of 
the other sex. Thus, eunuchs have smooth unmuscular 
arms, thighs, and legs ; and broad hips, and beardless chins, 
and squeaking voices. Gelt stags and bucks have hornless 
heads,* like hinds and does. Thus wethers have small 
horns, like ewes; and oxen large bent horns, and hoarse 
mme§ when they low, like cows : for bulls have short straight 
horns; and though they mutter and grumble in a deep 
tremendous tone, yet they low in a shrill 'high key. Capons 
have small combs and gills, and look pallid about the head 
like pullets ; they also walk without any parade, and hover 
chickens like hens. Barrow-hogs have also small tusks, 
like sows. 

# Thus far it is plain, that the deprivation of masculine 
vigour puts a stop to the growth of those parts or appendages 
that are looked upon as its insignia. But the ingenious 
Mr. Lisle, in his book on husbandry, carries it much further; 
for he gays that the loss of those insignia alone has some- 
times a strange effect on the ability itself. He had a boar 
so fierce and venomous that, to prevent mischief, orders were 
given for his tusks to be broken off No sooner had the 
boast suffered this injury than his powers forsook him, and 
he neglected those females to whom before ho was passion- 
ately attached, and from whom no fences could restrain 
blunt 

# TM§ fi nn the mm if the spermatic cord has been separated. It equally 
onuOMnilates the animal, but the horns remain as before the operation.*^ Ko. 

f I apprehend this remark to be erroneous, m I have known the tusks of 
ttany dangerous boars sawn off, for safety, without any such consequence 
following. I have seen thorn, however, no longer aide to command the 
monopoly of the #ow% m the young hmm wore no longer afraid of them* 
—Mil Scum, 
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LETTER LXXV, 

TO THE SAME. 

The natural term of a hog’s life is little known, and Ilia 
reason is plan— because it Is neither profitable nor co&ve» 
nient to keep that turbulent animal to the full extent of its 
time ; however, my neighbour, a man of substance, who had 
no occasion to study every little advantage to a nicety, kept 
a halt-bed Bantam sow, who was as thick as she was long, 
and whose belly swept on the ground, till she was advanced 
to her seventeenth year; at which period, she showed some 
tokens of ago by the decay of her teeth, and the decline of 
her fertility. 

For about ten years, this prolific mother produced two 
litters in the year, of about ten at a time, and once above 
twenty at a litter; but, as there were near double the 
number of pigs to that of teats, many died. From long 
experience in the world, this female was grown very sagacious 
and artful When she found occasion' to converse with a 
boar, she used to open all the intervening gates, and inarch, 
by homdf, up to a distant farm where one was kept | and, 
when her purpose was served, would return by tint gam© 
means. At the age of about fifteen, her litters hegan to bo 
reduced to four or five ; and such a litter she exhibited whta 
in her fatting-pen. She proved, when fat, good bacon, juicy 
and tender ; the rind, or sward, was remarkably thin. At 
a moderate computation, she was allowed to have beta the 
fruitful parent of three hundred pip— a prodigious tastatie® 
of fecundity in so large a quadruped I She was kitted to 
spring, 1775. 
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LETTER LXXYI. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, May 9, 1776 . 
u Admorunt ubera tigres.” 

Sra , — We Have remarked in a former letter how much 
**lOoiigruous a n imals, in a lonely state, may be attached to 
other from a spirit of sociality ; in this, it may not he 
to recount a different motive, which has been known 
create as strange a fondness. 

friend had a little helpless leveret brought to him , 
*^Jaich the servants fed with milk in a spoon, and about the 
striae time, his cat kittened, and the young were dispatched 
buried. The hare was soon lost; and supposed to be 
ne the way of most foundlings, to be killed by some dog 
cat. ^ However, in about a fortnight, as the master was 
sxLting in his garden, in the dusk of the evening, he observed 
tail erect, trotting towards him, and calling with 
Axtrfcle short inward notes of complacency, such as they use 
towards their kittens, and something gamboling after, which 
proved to be the leveret that the cat had supported with her 
xxxilR, and continued to support with great affection.* 


* About two years since, at a cottar’s bouse in Annandale, D umfries-sh ire, 
aa '. litter of pigs by some accident lost their mother; at the same time a pointer 
bitch happened to pup, and the puppies suffering the lot common to most such, 
^heir place was supplied by the pigs, which were well and affectionately nursed 
by their foster-parent. — W. J., 1829. 

It has been most beautifully and providentially ordered that the process of 
fivicJtJing their young is as pleasurable to the parent animal, as it is essential to 
the support of the infant progeny. The mammae of animals become painful 
when over distended with milk. Drawing off that fluid removes positive 
uneasiness, and affords positive pleasure. The nipple, previously soft and 
flaccid, becomes, on the young beginning to suck, enlarged, firm, and erect, and 
th e flowing of the milk is accompanied by an exquisitely pleasing sensation. 
■The nipple is highly organised, and becomes enlarged on application of slight 
friction, and by a kind of spasmodic action will sometimes throw oufc the 
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Thus was a graminivorous animal nurtured by a etmmmmM 
and predaceous one ! 

Why so cruel and sanguinary a beast as a eat, of the forth* 
cions genus of feUs, the murium lea, u the Hon of m 

Linnaeus calls it, should be affected with any tendenmai 
towards an animal which is its natural prey, ii not so easy 
to determine. 

This strange affection probably was occasioned by that 
desiderium, those render maternal feelings, which the loti of 
her kittens had awakened in her breast ; and by the com* 
placency and ease she derived to herself from procuring her 
teats to be drawn, which were too much distended with 
milk ; till, from habit, she became as much delighted with 
this foundling, as if it had been her real offspring* 

This incident is no bad solution of that strange cSrettm* 
stance which grave historians, as well as the ports, assort, 
of exposed children being sometimes nurtured by & tank 
wild beasts that probably had lost their young. Per it is 
not one whit more marvellous that Romulus and Bemus. la 
their infant state, should be nursed by a she-wolf, than, that 
a poor little sucking leveret should be fostered and clttriiliii 
by a bloody grimalkin. 


LETTER LXXVII, 
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10 TUB SAME. 

8*«.»o**it, Jfoy90,i777. 
Dear Sir, — Lands that aro subject to frequent inundations 
are always poor ; and, probably, the reason may bo, because 
the worms aro drowned. The most insignificant insects mi 
reptiles are jf much more consequence, and have much more 
influence ir. the economy of Nature, than the incurious are 
aware of ; and are mighty in their effect, from their minute* 
ness, which renders them less an object of attention ; and 

“®t in jots. I once saw a young pasther Buckled by « hitch, and hut mi 
I bad a kitten who was often to he Been sucking a spaniel bitch. «H 
ether instance- might be brought forward. — Bo. 
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from their numbers and fecundity. Earth-worms, though in 
m I earance a small and despicable link in the chain of 
-Nature, yet, if lost, would make a lamentable chasm. # Eoi 
o say nothing of half the birds, and some quadrupeds, 
T u i.i. are a mos ^ entirely supported by them, worms seem 
to be the great promoters of vegetation, which would proceed 
put lamely without them, by boring, perforating, and loosen- 
ing the soil, and rendering it pervious to rains and the fibres 
Of plants, by drawing straws and stalks of leaves into it; 
and, most of all, by throwing up such infinite numbers of 
lumps of earth, called worm-casts, which being their excre- 
ment, is a fine manure for grain and grass.f Worms pro- 

* The following interesting account of the earth-worm was communicated 
to me by an intelligent correspondent “ On Tuesday night, February 3rd, 
ImK), we had the deepest snow which has fallen for the winter; though not 
to be compared with what fell in the west, and in other parts of England. 
As on other occasions we observed the blackbirds and thrushes drawing up to 
the house, and cowering as if to give notice of a coming storm. On the 
following morning, on looking out of window we noticed an unusual appear- 
ance. At first sight it seemed as if the unsullied snow had many little twigs 
or sticks scattered all over its surface. On closer inspection it proved that 
numbers of large earth-worms were writhing on the face of the snow, and 
they furnished a rich repast for the birds to breakfast on, so that some of our 
usual visitors forsook their crumbs under the verandah. What circumstances 
can have induced these earth-worms to leave their holes and to be found in 
such an uncongenial station, we cannot imagine. Perhaps, as the evening was 
mild and moist they may have sallied forth, and the snow, coming suddenly, 
may have prevented their finding their way to their homes. But why mount 
to the surface and expose themselves to certain death ! The recollection of 
this phenomenon Is still fresh in our memories, and when I recalled it to a 
sister who was with us, she spoke of it with disgust, as like a layer of flesh 
upon the snow. But I have never had the causes dearly explained, nor am 
I sufficiently acquainted with the habits of earth-worms to do so. As far as 
I have observed they never leave their holes, unless something is the matter. 
Tm have probably observed on a mild moist evening, when they bask on 
toe turf, and dart into their holes with infinite vivacity, that they always 
Ifttain possession at one extremity. I have found that if X have snatched 
f n ® I wuld not restore it again. The poor creature was quite 

lost, and could neither find his way home himself or be replaced in it by me. 
Am I right in supposing that they never voluntarily leave their holes? Or 
do they wander forth in the depth of the night, and in the case described 
above, were they excluded by the sudden fall of snow and change of tem- 
perature ? ,/ — «Ko. 6 

th The runs, also, made by worm® in the earth, enables the water to per- 
colate to the roots of wheat and other grain. Worm-casts, when collected 
are an excellent soil for many flowers, such as carnations, pinks, dec.— Ko. 
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bably provide new soils for hills and slopes whom the ram 
washes the earth away ; and they affect slopes* probably* to 
avoid being flooded. Gardeners and farmers express thar 
detestation of worms ; # the former* because they render their 
walks unsightly, and make them much work : and the latter, 
because, as they think, worms eat their green coni. But 
these men would find, that the earth without worms would 
soon become cold, hard-bound, and void of fermentation \ 
and, consequently, sterile s and, besides, in favour of worm#* 
it should be hinted, that green com, plant# and flowers am 
not so much, injured by them as by many specie# of mlmpim § 


and by unnoticed myriads of small shell-less snaili, eMm 
slugs, which silently and imperceptibly make aiimring havoc 
in trie field and g&rden.f 

These hints wo think proper to throw out, in order to net 
the inquisitive and discerning to work. 

A good monograph}* 1 of worms would afford much enter* 


servkt&ble portion, they eject at the mom h of their burrow* the fvmtfatot in 
little intestine-shaped h mj». Hull more rrrentJy Mt, Ifcirwta km m%m4 & 
more remwkahl t§ instance of this kind, in wltfeh, i« stir nmtrn «f eighty y«tt» t 
tits tarth-worm had covered a Held then manured with mart* mill* * bed * I 
tartly averaging thirteen Inches In thfekors*. 
f Farmer Yw»|, «f Noriondkrot, wtyt, that thl* spring (177?) about few 


* We are Indebted to Ch&rfea Darwin, Kwp* for * remarks Id* and hmm%* 
Jug memoir on the wtilitv of the milt* worm, read More ihe ffeub*fii»l 
Society. The worm-casts, which so tmtrh amroy the gerdvtirr hy deforming 
hit smooth -shaven lawn % are of no small importance m the affWltnriat j and 
this despised creature is nut only of great service In Mwwmmg the #wib # and 
rendering it permeable by air ami water, hut is also a most arfire a ml power* 
ful agent in addin# to thi depth of the jm 7* and hi rowing r»i»i|WfWtJv*|y 
barren tracts with a stipe rffeial layer of whntcanme mould, The *(tfb*rtk 
Attention was directed by Mr. Wedgwood, of Marr Hall, Ht4ffaril«fcifl% i# 
severs! fields* some of width hud a few year* before Mti covered with lime, 
and others with burnt marl and chafers, whMi auhslaurr* in every mi# ate 
now buried to the depth «f some iwrbf# Mow the turf, just as if* m lit 
farmers believe, the prtfefes bad worked tkwtseim down. After showing 
the impossibility of this supposed operation, the author affirm* that the whew 
it due to the digestive prorrsn by wbirh the ‘ eoiiitmnt veHh-wontt k sup* 
porMj since, on carefully examining between the tdadra of grass in t he M4» 
above-mentioned, He found that there was sramdy a spare of two fetheg 
square without a little heap of cylindrical casting* of worm ® ; It befog well 
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fcaiument, and information, at the same time ; and would 
open a large and new field in natural history. • Worms work 
most in the spring, but by no means lie torpid in the dead 
months; are out every mild night in the winter, as any per- 
son may be convinced that will take the pains to examine 
his grass plots with a candle ; are hermaphrodites, and much 
addicted to venery, and consequently very prolific. 


LETTER LXXVIIL 

*0 TEE SAME. 

Sklboiine, Nov . 22, 177 7. 
Deae Sir,— You cannot but remember that the 26 th and 
27 tli of last March were very hot days ; so sultry, that every 
body complained, and were restless under those sensations to 
which they had not been reconciled by gradual approaches. 

This sudden summer-like heat was attended by many sum- 
mer coincidences; for, on those two days, the thermometer 
rose to sixty-six in the shade ; many species of insects revived 
and came forth ; some bees swarmed m this neighbourhood ; 
the old tortoise, near Lewes, awakened, and came forth out 
of its dormitory ; and, what is most to my present purpose, 
many house-swallows appeared, and were very alert m many 
places, and particularly at Oobham, in Surrey. 

But as that short ’warm period was succeeded as well as 
preceded by harsh, severe weather, with frequent frosts and 
ten, and cutting winds, the insects withdrew, the tortoise 
retired again into the ground, and the swallow's were seen 
no more until the 10th of April, when the rigour of the 
spring abating, a softer season began to prevail. 

Again, it appears by my journals for many years past, that 
houte-martirm retire, to a bird, about the beginning of Octo- 
ber; m that a person not very observant of such matters 
would conclude that they had taken their last farewell ; but 
tkm it may be mm in my diaries, also, that considerable 
®oA* haft discovered themselves again in the first week of 
' Mo?«ttbtr, and often on the fourth day of that month, only 
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for one day ; and that not m if they were in actual migra- 
tion, but playing about at their leisure, and feeding calmly, 
as if no enterprise of moment at all agitated their spirits. 
And this was the case in the beginning of this very month ; 
for, on the 4th of November, more than twenty house* 
martins, which, in appearance, had all departed about the 
7th of October, were men again, for that one morning only, 
sporting between my fields and the Hanger, and feasting on 
insects which swarmed in that sheltered district. The pre- 
ceding day was wet and blustering, but the fourth wmt dark, 
and mild, and soft, the wind at south-west, and the thermo* 
meter at 084, a pitch not common at that season of the year. 
Moreover, it may not bo amiss to add in this place, that 
whenever the thermometer m above 50, the bat cornea flitting 
out in every autumnal and winter month. 

Prom all these circumstances kid together, it is obvious 
that torpid insects, reptiles, and quadrupeds, are awakened 
from their profoundesfc slumbers by a little untimely warmth, 
and, therefore, that nothing so much promotes this death- 
like stupor as a defect of heat. And, farther, it is rciiaoitubie 
to suppose, that two whole species, or at least many indivi- 
duals of these two species of British kinwdim#* do never 
leave this island at all, but partake of the same benumbed 
state ; for we cannot suppose that, after a month's absence, 
house-martins can return from southern regions to appear 
for one morning in November, or that house-swallows should 
leave the districts of Africa to enjoy, in March, the transient 
summer of a couple of days. 


LETTER LXXIX 


TO TUM SAM* 
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This scaly eruption usually broke out twice in the year, at 
the spring and fall ; and by peeling away left the skin so 
thin and tender that neither his hands nor his feet were able 
to perform their functions ; so that the poor object was half 
lus time on crutches, incapable of employ, and languish- 
ing in a tiresome state of indolence and inactivity. His 
hM>it was lean, lank, and cadaverous. In this sad plight he 
dragged on a miserable existence, a burden to himself and 
his parish, which was obliged to support him, till be was 
relieved by death, at more than thirty years of age. 

The good women, who love to account for every defect in 
children by the doctrine of longing, said that his mother felt 
a violent propensity for oysters, which she was unable to 
gratify, and that the black rough scurf on his hands and 
feet were the shells of that fish. We knew his parents, 
neither of whom were lepers ; his father, in particular, lived 
to be far advanced in years. 

In all ages, the leprosy has made dreadful havoc among 
mankind* The Israelites seem to have been greatly afflicted 
with it from the most remote times, as appears from the 

E eeuliar and repeated injunctions given them in the Levitical 
iw.* Nor was the rancour of this foul disorder much abated 
in the last period of their commonwealth, as may be seen in 
many passages of the New Testament. 

Borne centuries ago, this horrible distemper prevailed all 
over Europe ; and our forefathers were by no means exempt, 
as appears by the large provision made for objects labouring 
under this calamity. There was an hospital for female 
lepers in the diocese of Lincoln, a noble one near Durham, 
three in London and Southwark, and perhaps many more in 
or near our great towns and cities. Moreover, some crowned 
heads* and other wealthy and charitable personages, be- 
queathed large legacies to such poor people as languished 
under this hopeless infirmity. 

It must, therefore, in those days be to a humane and 
thinking person a matter of equal wonder and satisfaction 
when ha contemplates how nearly this pest is eradicated, and 
observes that a leper is now a rare sight. He will, more- 
over, when engaged in such a train of thought, naturally 


• See Levitieufi, chap. xiii. and xiv. 
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inquire for the reason. This happy change, perhaps, way 
have originated and boon continued from the much smaller 
quantity of salted meat and fish now eaten in these kingdoms 
—from the use of linen next the skin— from the plenty of 
better bread— and from the profusion of fruits, roots, 
legumes, and greens, so common in every family. Three or 
four centuries ago, before there were any enclosures, sown 
grasses, field turnips, or field carrots, or hay, alt the cattle 
that had grown fat in summer, ami were not killed for 
winter use, w'ero turned out soon after Michaelmas to shift 
ns they could through the dead months: so that no fresh 
meat could be bad in winter or spring. Hence the marvel- 
ions account of the vmt Bfcorcn of flesh (bund ill tli# 

larder of the eldest Spencer,* in the days of Edward tho 
Second, even so late in tho spring as tho 3d of May. I t was 
from magazines like these that the turbulent barons supported 
in idleness their riotous swarms of retainers, ready for any 
disorder or mischief. But agriculture has now arrived at 
such a pitch of perfection, that our best and fattest meat « tire 
killed in tho winter; and no man needs eat- salted flesh, 
unless ho prefer it, that has money to buy fresh. 

One cause of this distemper might he f no doubt* th# 
cjuantity of wretched fresh and salt fish consumed by the 
commonalty at all seasons, as well as in l«mt, which our 
poor now would hardly bo persuaded to touch. 

The use of linen changes, shifts or shirts, in the room of 
sordid or filthy woollen, long worn next tho skin, is a matter 
of neatness comparatively modern, hut must prove ft great 
means of preventing cutaneous ails. At this very time, 
woollen instead of linen prevails among the poorer Welsh, 
who are subject to foul eruptions. 

The plenty of good w beaten bread that now is found 
among all ranks of people in the south, instead of that miser- 
able sort which used m old days to be mode of barley or 
beans, may contribute not a little to the sweetening their 
blood, and correcting their juices; for tho inhabitants of 
mountainous districts to this tiny are still liable to the iteft 
and other cutaneous disorders, from a wretchedness and 
poverty of diet, 

* 'Viz, nix hundred taeen*, eighty esrcMM* of beef, m 4 *bt ktoriM 

muttons. 
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As to the produce of a garden, every middled-aged person 
of observation may perceive, within his own memory, both 
m town and country, how vastly the consumption of 
vegetables is increased Green stalls in cities now support 
multitudes in a comfortable state, while gardeners get for- 
tunes. Every decent labourer also has his garden, which is 
half his support, as well as his delight ; and common farmers 
provide plenty of beans, peas, and greens, for their hinds to 
eat with their bacon ; and those few that do not are despised 
for their sordid parsimony, and looked upon as regardless of 
the welfare of their dependents. Potatoes have prevailed 
in this little district, by means of premiums, within these 
twenty years only, and are much esteemed here now by the 

E oor, who would scarce have ventured to taste them in the 
tst reign. 

Our Saxon ancestors certainly had some sort of cabbage, 
because they call the month of February sprout-cale ; hut 
long after their days the cultivation of gardens was little 
attended to. The religious, being men of leisure, and keep- 
ing up a constant correspondence with Italy, were the first 

a le among m who had gardens and fruit-trees in any 
^ action, within the walls of their abbeys* and priories. 
The barons neglected every pursuit that did not lead to war, 
or tend to the pleasure of the chase. 

It was not till gentlemen took up tho study of horticulture 
themselves that the knowledge of gardening made such hasty 
advances. Lord Cofaham, Lord 11a, and Mr. ‘Waller, of 
Beacons field, were some of the first people of rank that pro- 
moted the elegant science of ornamenting, without despis- 
*W£|l the superintendence of the kitchen quarters and fruit 

A remark mad© by the excellent Mr. Bay in his Tour of 
Xurope, at once surprises us, and corroborates what has been 
advanced above ; for w© find him observing, so late as his 
days, that w the Italians use several herbs for sallots, which 
&r© not yet, or have not been hut lately used in England, viz* 

* “In mcra«terf©«, tho lamp of knowledge continued to hum, however 
dimly. In them, men of business wore formed for the state. The art of 
writing wst cultivated by the monks; they were the only proficients in 
mechanics, gwrdwiing, and architecture. w — See Dauiymple’* Anmab oj 
Bmtlmid, 
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sellcri (celery), which is nothing else but the sweet small- 
age, the young shoots whereof, with a little of the head of 
the root cut off, they eat raw with oil and pepper.” And 
further, he adds, “curled endive blanched is much used 
beyond seas, and for a raw sallet, seemed to excel lettuce 
itself.” Now this journey was undertaken no longer age 
than in the year 1603. 


LETTER LXXX. 

TO THE SAME. 

Stiumtm, m 1% I n% 

“ Fortfc puer, cotnltum ueducttia ab affliwifl fitk, 

Dixerat, ecquii adett? ct, aiksfc, renpotutrmt rrlw. 

Hie atup^t; titque a cfom j»rle» divbit in omn«t; 

Voce, veni, ckmat magntL Vocat ilia wmmm*" 

Dear Sir,— I n a district so diversified m this, so full of 
hollow vales and hanging woods, it is no wonder that echoes 
should abound. Many wo have discovered, that nit urn the 
cry of a pack of dogs, the notes of a hunting horn, a tumble 
ring of bells, or the melody of birds, very agreeably * t but wo 
were still at a loss for a polysyllables! articulate echo, till 
a young gentleman, who had parted from his company in a 
summer evening walk, and was calling after thtm f , stumbled 
upon a very curious one in a spot where it might least be 
expected. At first he was much surprised, and could not bo 
persuaded but that he was mocked by some boys; but, 
repeating his trials in several languages, and finding W» 
respondent to be a very adroit polyglot, he then discerned 
the deception. 

Tills echo, in an evening before rural uoimm cca*o f 
would repeat ten syllables most articulately and distinctly, 
especially if quick dactyls were chosen. The last tyllabietol 

* Tityre, tu pataka reeubaus — w 

were as audibly and intelligibly returned as the first; and 
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there is no doubt, could trial have been made, but that at 
midnight, when the air is very elastic, and a dead stillness 
prevails, one or two syllables more might have been obtained ; 
but the distance rendered so late an experiment very 
inconvenient. 

Quick dactyls, we observed, succeeded best ; for when we 
cam© to try its powers in slow, heavy, embarrassed spondees 
of the same number of syllables, 

** Monstrum horrondum, informo, ingens ” 

we could perceive a return of but four or five. 

All echoes have some one place to which they are returned 
stronger and more distinct than to any other ; and that is 
always the place that lies at right angles with the object of 
repercussion, and is not too near, nor too far off. Buildings, 
or naked rocks, re-echo much more articulately than hanging 
woods or vales ; because, in the latter, the voice is as it were 
entangled, and embarrassed in the covert, and weakened in 
the reoound. 

The true object of this echo, as we found by various 
experiments, is the stone-built, tiled hop-kiln in Gaily Lane, 
which measures in front 40 feet, and from the ground to the 
eaves 12 feet. The true centrum ftionicum, or just distance, 
is one particular spot in the King’s Field, in the path to 
Norehili, on the very brink of the steep balk above the 
hollow cart-way. In this case, there is no choice of distance ; 
but the path, by mere contingency, happens to be the lucky, 
the identical spot, because the ground rises or falls so imme- 
diately, if the speaker either retires or advances, that his 
mouth would at once be above or below the object. 

We measured this polysyllabical echo with great exact- 
ness, and found the distance to fall very short of Dr. Hot’s 
rule for distant articulation ; for the Doctor, in his History 
of Oxfordshire, allows 120 feet for the return of each syllable 
oistinetly ; hence this echo, which gives ten distinct syllables, 
ought to measure 400 yards, or 120 feet to each syllable ; 
whereas our distance is only 258 yards, or near 75 feet to 
each syllable. Thus our measure falls short of the Doctor's 
as five to eight $ but then it must be acknowledged, that this 
candid philosopher was convinced afterwards, that some 
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latitude must be admitted of in the distance of echoea 
according to time and place. 

When experiments of this sort are making, it should always 
be remembered, that weather and the time of day have a vast 
influence on an echo ; for a dull, heavy , moist air (leadens 
and clogs the sound ; and hot sunshine renders the air thin 
and weak, and deprives it of all its springiness ; and a ruffling 
wind quite defeats the whole. In a still, clear dewy evening, 
the air is most elastic ; and perhaps the later the hour the 
more so. . _ 

Echo has always been so amusing to the imagination, that 
the poets have personified her ; and in their hands she has 
been the occasion of many a beautiful fiction. Nor need the 
gravest man he ashamed to appear taken with such a pheno- 
menon, since it may become the subject of philosophical or 
mathematical inquiries. # # ; 

One should have imagined that echoes, if not entertaining, 
must at least have been harmless and inoffensive : yet Virgil 
advances a strange notion, that they are injurious to bees. 
After en um erating some probable and reasonable annoy- 
ances, such as prudent owners would wish far removed from 
their bee-gardens, he adds, 

“Ant ubi concava pulsu 

Saxa sonant, vocisque offensa resultat imago.” 

Or where the hollow rocks emit a sound, 

And echoed voices from the cliffs rebound. 

This wild and fanciful assertion will hardly be admitted 
by the philosophers of these days, especially as they all now 
seem agreed that insects are not furnished with any organs 
of hearing at all.* But if it should he urged, that, though 
fhey cannot hear, yet perhaps they may feel the repercussion 
of sounds, I grant it is possible they may. Vet that these 
impressions are distasteful or hurtful I deny, because bees, 
in good summers, thrive well in my outlet, where the echoes 
are very strong ; for this village is another Anathoth, a 

' * Bees certainly utter a murmuring sound when their hives have been 

tapped in the still of the evening as I have frequently ascertained. The chirp* 
tng of the house-cricket is probably to induce the female to coma tit 
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place of responses, or echoes. Besides, it does not appear 
from experiment that bees are in any way capable of being 
affected by sounds: for I have often tried my own with 
a large speaking trumpet held close to their hives, and with 
such an exertion of voice as would have hailed a ship at the 
distance of a mile, and still these insects pursued their various 
employments undisturbed, and without showing the least 
sensibility or resentment. 

. Somo time since its discovery, this echo is become totally 
silent, the object or hop-kiln remains : nor is there any 
mystery in this defect, for the field between is planted as a 
hop-garden, and the voice of the speaker is totally absorbed 
and lost among the poles and entangled foliage of the hops. 
And when the poles are removed in autumn, the disappoint- 
ment is the same ; because a tall quick-set hedge, nurtured 
up for the purpose of shelter to the hop-ground, entirely 
interrupts the impulse and repercussion of the voice: so 
that, till those obstructions are removed, no more of its 
garrulity can be expected. 

Should any gentleman of fortune think an echo in his park 
or outlet a pleasant incident, he might build one at little or 
no expense. Bor, whenever he had occasion for a new bam, 
stable, dog-kennel, or tbe like structure, it would be only 
needful to erect this building on the gentle declivity of a 
hill, with a like rising opposite to it, at a few hundred yards 
distance ; and perhaps success might be the easier insured 
could some canal, lake or stream, intervene. Brom a seat at 
the phonic centre, he and his friends might amuse themselves 
sometimes of an evening with the prattle of this loquacious 
nymph ; of whose complacency and decent reserve, more 
may be said than can with truth of every individual of her 
sex ; since she is 


“ Queo nee reticerc lomxentb 
KeopHor ipsa loqui, didieit remonabuis echo.” 

The vocal echo ne’er withholds reply. 

But ne’er Intrudes. 

P.S, The classic reader will, I trust, pardon the following 
lovely quotation, so finely describing echoes, and so poetically 
accounting for their causes from popular superstition, 
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Quae bene quom videas, rationem reddere posei* 

Tute tibi atque alils, quo pacto per loca sola 

pareis formas verborum ex ordine reddant, 

Palanteis comites quom monteis inter opacos * 

Quaerimus, et magn& dispersos voce ciemus. 

Sex etiam, aut septem loca vidi reddere voces 
Unam quom jaceres : ita colles collibus ipsis 
Yerba repulsantes iterabant dicta referre. 

Hsec loca capripedes Satyros, Nymphasque tenero 
Finitimi fingunt, et Fatmos esse loquuntur ; 

Quorum noctivago strepitu, ludoque jocanti 
Adfirmant volgo tacituma silentia rumpi, 

Chordarumque souos fieri, dulceisque querelas, 

Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum ; 

Et genus agricolfim late sentiscere, quom Pan 
Pinea semiferi capitis velamina quassans, 

Unco ssepe labro calamos percurrit hianteis, 

Fistula silvestrem ne cesset fundere musam.” 

Lucretius, lib. iv. 1. 57& 

This shows thee why, whilst men, through caves and grove#, 
Call their lost friends, or mourn unhappy loves. 

The pitying rocks, the groaning caves return 
Their sad complaints again, and seem to mourn : 

This all observe, and I myself have known 
Both rocks and hills return six words for one : 

The dancing words from hill to hill rebound. 

They all receive, and all restore the sound : 

The vulgar and the neighbours think, and tell. 

That there the Nymphs and Fauns, and Satyrs dwell : 

And that their wanton sport, their loud delight. 

Breaks through the quiet silence of the night : 

Their music's softest airs fill all the plains, 

And mighty Pan delights the list’ning swains : 

The goat-faced Pan, whose flocks securely feed ; 

With long-hung lip he blows his oaken reed: 

The homed, the half-beast god, when brisk and gay. 

With pine-leaves crowned, provokes the swains to play. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Skiborne, May 13, 1773, 
Dear Sib, — Among the many singularities attending those 
amusing birds, the swifts, I am now confirmed in the opinion 
that we have every year the same number of pairs invariably; 
at least the result of my inquiry has been exactly the same 
for a long time past. The swallows and martins are so 
numerous, and so widely distributed over the village, that it 
is hardly possible to recount them ; while the swifts, though 
they do not all build in the church, yet so frequently haunt 
it, and play and rendezvous round it, that they are easily 
enumerated. The number that I constantly find are eight 
pairs, about half of which reside in the church, and the rest 
m some of th© lowest and meanest thatched cottages. Now, 
as these eight pairs— allowance being made for accidents— 
breed yearly eight pairs more, what becomes annually of this 
increase ? and what determines, every spring, which pairs 
shall visit ns, and re-oeeupy their ancient haunts f # 

Ever since 1 have attended to the subject of ornithology, 
I have always supposed that the sudden reverse of affection, 
that strange dvTurrdpyrj, which immediately succeeds in the 
feathered kind to the most passionate fondness, is the occa- 
sion of an equal dispersion of birds over the face of the earth. 
Without this provision, one favourite district would bo 
crowded with inhabitants, while others would bo destitute 
and forsaken. But the parent birds seem to maintain 
a jealous superiority, and to oblige the young to seek 
for new abodes; and the rivalry of the males in many 
kinds prevents their crowding the on© on the other. Whe- 
ther the swallows sad house-martins return in the same 
exact number annua' ly is not easy to say, for reasons given 

* Swift*, swallows, and martins are perhaps, from their rapid f%Ut, I*m 
proyod upon than any other small birth. Numbers of them undoubtedly 
perah during the progress of their two annual migrations.— &t>. 
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above ; but it is apparent, as I have remarked before in my 
Monographic^ that the numbers returning bear no manne r 
of proportion to the numbers retiring. 
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TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Jwm 2, 1773. 
Deab Sib, — The standing objection to botany has always 
been, that it is a pursuit that amuses the fancy and exercises 
the memory, without improving the mind, or advancing any 
real knowledge ; and, where the science is carried no farther 
than a mere systematic classification, the charge is but too 
true. But the botanist that is desirous of wiping off this 
aspersion, should be by no means content with a list of 
names ; he should study plants philosophically, should inves- 
tigate the laws of vegetation, should examine the powers and 
virtues of efficacious herbs, should promote their cultivation, 
and graft the gardener, the planter, and the husbandman on 
the phytologist. Not that system is by any means to be 
thrown aside — without system the field of Nature would be 
a pathless wilderness — but system should be subservient to, 
not the main object of, pursuit. 

Vegetation is highly worthy of our attention, and in itself 
is of the utmost consequence to mankind, and productive of 
many of the greatest comforts and elegancies of life. To 
plants we owe timber, bread, beer, honey, wine, oil, linen, 
cotton, &c. — what not only strengthens our hearts, and 
exhilarates our spirits, but what secures us from inclemencies 
of weather, and adorns our persons. Man, in his true state 
of nature, seems to be subsisted by spontaneous vegetation ; 
in middle climes, where grasses prevail, he mixes some 
animal food with the produce of the field and garden : and 
it is towards the polar extremes only, that, like his kindred 
bears and wolves, he gorges himself with flesh alone, and is 
driven to what hunger has never been known to compel the 
very beasts — to prey upon his own species.* 

* See the late voyages to the South Seas. 
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The production a of vegetation have had a vast influence 
on the commerce of nations, ami have been the great pro- 
moters of navigation, as may be seen in the articles of sugar, 
tea, tobacco, opium, ginseng, betel, pepper, <fcc. As every 
dimat© has its peculiar produce, our natural wants bring a 
mutual intercourse : so that by means of trade, each distant 
part is supplied with the growth of every latitude. But, 
without the knowledge of plants and their culture, we must 
have been content with our hips and haws, without enjoying 
the delicate fruits of India, and the salutiferous drugs 
of Pern* 

Instead of examining the ■minute distinctions of every 
various species of each obscure genus, the botanist should 
endeavour to make himself acquainted with those that are 
useful. You shall see a man readily ascertain every herb of 
the Add, yet hardly know wheat from barley, or at least; 
one sort of wheat or barley from another. 

But of all sorts of vegetation the grasses seem to ho most 
neglected; neither the farmer nor the grazier seem to distin- 
guish the annual from the perennial, the hardy from the tender, 
nor the succulent and nutritive from the dry and juiceless. 

The study of grasses would ho of great consequence to a 
northerly and grazing kingdom. The botanist that could 
improve the sward of the district where he lived, would be 
an useful member of society : to raise a thick turf on a naked 
soil, would be worth volumes of systematic knowledge ; and 
he would be the best commonwealth’s man that could occa- 
sion the growth of u two blades of grass where one alone 
was seen before.” 
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TO TUB S.YMB. { 

Selbohnr, July 3, 1778 | 

Dial Sib,— I n ft district so diversified with such a variety * 

of hill and dale, aspects and soils, it is no wonder that great . f 

choice of plants should be found. Chalks, clays, sands, , f 

tkiep*w&iks and downs, bogs, heaths, woodlands, and chan* f 
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p aig n fields, cannot out rumisn an ampie jiora. xne aeep 
rocky lan es abound with jilices , and the pastures and moist 
woods with fimgi. If in any branch of botany we may seem 
to be wanting, it must be in the large aquatic plants, which, 
are not to be expected on a spot far removed from rivers, and 
lying up amidst the hill-country at the spring-heads. To 
enumerate all the plants that have been discovered within 
our limits, would be a needless work ; but a short list of 
the more rare, and the spots where they are to be found, may 
neither be unacceptable nor unentertaining. 

Helleborus fostidus, stinking hellebore, bear’s-foot, or 
setterwort — all over the Highwood and Coneycroft-hanger ; 
this continues a great branching plant the winter through, 
blossoming about January, and is very ornamental in shady 
walks and shrubberies. The good women give the leaves 
powdered to children troubled with worms ; but it is a violent 
remedy, and ought to be administered with caution. 

Helleborus viridis , green hellebore — in the deep stony lane, 
on the left hand just before the turning to ISTorton farm, and 
at the top of Middle D orton under the edge ; this plant dies 
down to the ground early in autumn, and springs again about 
Pebruary, flowering almost as soon as it appears above ground. 

Vaceinium oxy coccus , creeping bilberries, or cranberries — 
in the bogs of Bin’s pond; 

Vaceinium myrtillus , whortle, or bilberries — on the dry 
hillocks of "Wolmer Porest ; 

Drosera rotu/ndifolia , round-leaved sundew — in the bogs 
of Bin’s-pond ; 

Drosera longif olia* long-leaved sundew — in the bogs of 
Bin’s-pond. 

Comarum palustre , purple comarum, or marsh cinque-Toil 
— in the bogs of Bin’s-pond. 

Hypericum androscemum, Tutsan, St. John’s wort — in the 
stony, hollow lanes ; 

Vinca minor , less periwinkle — in Selbome-hanger and 
Shrub-wood; 

Monatropa Jvypopithys , yellow monotropa, or bird’s-nest — - 
in Selbome-hanger under the shady beeches, to whose roots 
it seems to be parasitical — at the north-west end of the 
Hanger ; 

* Should thi3 not have been Drosera Anglica 7— W . J 
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Chlora perfoliate JBlacTcstonia perfoliate Hudso7ii, perfo- 
Eated yellow-wort — on the banks in the King’s Eield ; 

Dark quadri folia, herb Paris, true love, or oiiG-berry — 
in the Chureh-lltten coppice ; 

Cfon/sosplenium oppositifolium , opposite golden saxifrage 
— in the dark and rocky hollow lanes ; 

Qentiana amarella, autumnal gentian, or fell wort — on the 
Zig-zag and Hanger ; 

Lathrcoa squammaria, tooth-wort — in the Church-litten cop- 
pice, under some hazels near the foot-bridge, in Trimming’s 
garden hedge, and on the dry wall opposite Grange-yard ; 

Dipsacus pilosus, small teasel— in the Short and Long Lith ; 

Lathyrw syhestrk, narrow-leaved, or wild lathyrus — in 
the bushes at the foot of the Short Lith, near the path ; 

Ophrys spiralis, ladies’ traces— in the Long Lith, and 
towards the south corner of the common ; 

Ophrm nidus avis , bird’s nest ophrys— in the Long Lith, 
under the shady beeches among the dead leaves, in Great 
Horton among the bushes, and on the Hanger plentifully ; 

Serapias latifolia , helleborina— in the flighwood under 
the shady beeches ; 

Daphne laureola, spurge-laurel— in Selbome-hanger and 
the High- wood ; ' 

Daphne mezereum , the mezereon— in Selborne-hanger, 
among the shrubs at the south-east end, above the cottages ; 

Zycoperdon tuber, truffles— in the Hanger and High-wood ; 

Sambucm ehulus, dwarf-elder, wal-wort, or dane-wort — 
among the rubbish and ruined foundations of the Priory* 


Of aE the propensities of plants, none seem more strange 
than their different periods of blossoming. Borne produce 
their lowers in the winter, or very first dawnings of spring ; 
many when the spring is established; some at midsummer, 
and some not till autumn. When we see the helleborus 
fmtidm and helleborus niyer blowing at Christmas, the helk~ 
barm hyemalk in January, and the helleborus viridis as soon 
m ever it emerges out of the ground, wo do not wonder, 
because they are kindred plants that we expect should keep 
pee the on© with the other ; but other congenerous vege- 
tables differ so widely in their time of flowering, that w© 
cannot but admire. I shall only instance at present in the 
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crocus satii us, the vernal and the autumnal emeus, which 
have such an affinity, that the best botanists only make them 
varieties of the same genus, of which there is only one 
species, not being able to discern any difference in tin© 
corolla, or in the internal structure. Xet the vernal crocus* 
expands its flowers by the beginning of March at furthest, 
and often in very rigorous weather ; and cannot be retarded 
but by some violence offered; while the autumnal (the 
saffron) defies the influence of the spring and summer, and 
will not blow till most plants begin to fade and run to seed. 
This circumstance is one of the wonders of the creation, 
little noticed because a common occurrence , yet ought not 
to be overlooked on account of its being familiar, since it 
would be as difficult to be explained as the most stupen- 
dous phenomenon in nature. 




“ Say, what; impels, amidst surrounding anow 
Congeal'd, the crocus’ flamy bud to glow ! 

Say, what retard*, amidst tho summer's blaxa, 
Th* autumnal bulb, till pale, declining clays! 
Tho God of Seasons; whose pervading power 
Controls tho mm, or sheds tho fleecy shower : 
H§ bids each flower his quickening word obey, 
Or to each lingering bloom enjoins deity.* 


LETTER LXXXIV. 

TO THE SAMI. 

SiLBOMie, An#. 7» 1171. 

u Omnibus animalflnt* rellcpds cartu» efc mlmmotH, #t In too mlqm §smm 
timmm mt; mm sol® ratio mcatu ferufttur, »t in tend, et In 
Mist, Nat. lib. x. cap. 08 . 

All other tmutmk have a certain, definite, and pfcullsr pli; birds aim 
move in a varied manner both on the ground and hi the air. 

Dear Sir,— A good ornithologist should bo able to distin- 
guish birds by their air, as well its by their colour* md 
shape, on the ground as wall as on th© wing, and in th# 
bush as well as m the hand. For, though it must not b# 
said that every species of birds has a nmaair peculiar to 




uibcu, yvb tnere ih somewnax; m most genera ax; least man an 
first sight discriminates them, and enables a judicious 
observer to pronounce upon them with some certainty. 
Put a bird in motion, 

" Et vora incessu patuit. * 

And it is truly declared by its gait. 

Thus kites and buzzards sail round in circles,* with 
wings expanded and motionless ; and it is from their gliding 
manner that the former are still called, in the north of 
England, gleads, from the Saxon verb glidan , to glide. The 
kestrel, or windhover, has a peculiar mode of hanging in the 
air in one place, his wings all the while being briskly 
agitated. t Hen-harriers fly low over heaths or fields of 
com, and beat the ground regularly like a pointer or setting 
dog. Owls move in a buoyant manner, as if lighter than 
the air ; they seem to want ballast. There is a peculiarity 
belonging to ravens that must draw the attention even of 
the most incurious — they spend all their leisure time in 
striking and cuffing each other on the wing in a kind of 
playful skirmish ; and when they move from one place to 
another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud croak, 
and seem to bo falling on the ground. When this odd 
gesture betides them, they are scratching themselves with 
one foot, and thus lose the centre of gravity. Books some- 
times dive and tumble in a frolicsome manner ; f crows and 
daws swagger in their walk ; woodpeckers fly volatu undono, 
opening and closing their wings at every stroke, and so 

* This tailing round in circles, with wings expanded, and apparently quit© 
motionless, is very curious and difficult to understand. A friend tells mo 
that he has frequently watched the flight of the carrion crow ( Vultur Aura), 
both in Africa and the West Indies, where, as in all tropical countries, they 
abound, and are invaluable. This bird soars at very great heights— at one 
moment it teems stationary, and at another it sweeps round in large circles 
without the smallest visible motion of the wings, the wind blowing steadily 
from one point. How are these circles completed against the wind without 
perceptible muscular exertion P — Ko. 

f ** The hawk prafaetk" says the new glossary to Chaucer; that is, pricketh 
or drtawth her feathers. From hence the word preen, a term in ornithology, 
when birds adjust and oil their feathers. — K d. 

$ In some parts of Scotland, that is said and believed to he the forerunner 
of stormy weather.— *W. J. 
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and quick evolutions ; swifts 'dash round in circles ;* and I ho 
bank-martin moves with frequent vacillations like a butterfly* 

mr * - # aI. ... n j i* • • • j #.11* xt 


air ; and tit-larks riso and fall in largo curve*, Ringing in 
their descent. The white-throat uaea odd jerks and grattteu* 

t ... j * .... i.1 i #1 t t -1 « % 0 il m* . « « 


ihcii* long legs an nuUlvrn la making thfir gyratfotii, Tht? aoiMtJnNft mif 
us© on© l©g, ©t ©them both. In a straight Sight the htiwi r«sit kwtwwMi tkf 
shoulders and th© legs ar© extended tngetber.— E». 
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are always rising and falling in curves. All of this genus ^ 

use their tails, which incline downwards, as a support while f 

they run up trees. Parrots, like all other hooked-clawed 
birds, walk awkwardly, and make use of their bill as a | 

third foot, climbing and descending with ridiculous caution* l 

AH the gallium panicle and walk gracefully, and run nimbly ; \ 

but fly with difficulty, with an impetuous whirring, and in a 
straight line. Magpies and jays flutter with powerless wings, 
and make no dispatch ; herons # seem encumbered with too 
much sail for their light bodies ; but these vast hollow wings 
are necessary in carrying burdens, such as large? Ashes, and I 

the like ;. pigeons, and particularly the sort called am iters, "I 

have a way of dashing their wings, the one against the other. I 
over their backs, with a loud snap ; another variety, called 
tumblers, turn themselves over in the air. Some birds have 
movements peculiar to the season of love ; thus ring-doves, 
though strong and rapid at other times, vet, in the spring, :i 
hang about on the wing in a toying and playful manner $ 
thus the cock-snipe, while breading, forgetting hi« former I 
flight, fans the air like a windhover; and the greenfinch, m 
particular, exhibits such languishing and faltering gestures 
as to appear like a wounded and dying bird ; the king-fisher 
darts along like an arrow ; fern-owls, or goat-suckers, glance 
in the dusk over the tops of trees like a meteor ; starlings* 
as it were, swim along, while missel-thrushes use a wild and 
desultory flight; swallows sweep over the surface of the 

. J A J :~t. k.. !.J Xm, 
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Geese and cranes, and most wild fowls, move in figured 
• flights, often changing their position. The secondary remiges 
of Tringae, wild ducks, and some others, are very long, and 
give their wings, when in motion, an hooked appearance. 
Dabchicks, moor-hens, and coots, 1 * fly erect, with their legs 
hanging down, and hardly make any dispatch ; the reason is 
plain, their wings are placed too forward out of the true 
centre of gravity ; as the legs of auks and divers are situated 
too backward. 


LETTER LXXXY. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Sept 9, 1778. 
JDeab Sib, — Erom the motion of birds, the transition is 
natural enough to their notes and language, of which I shall 
say something. Not that I would pretend to understand 
their language like a vizier, who, by the recital of a conver- 
sation which passed between two owls, reclaimed a sultan, f 
before delighting in conquest and devastation ; but I would 
be thought only to mean, that many of the winged tribes 
bave various sounds and voices adapted to express tbeir 
various passions, wants, and feelings, such as anger, fear, 
love, hatred, hunger, and the like. All species are not 
equally eloquent ; some are copious and fluent, as it were, 
in their utterance, while others are confined to a few impor- 
tant sounds ; no bird, like the fish J kind, is quit© mute, 
though some are rather silent. The language of birds is 

* Coots have a very powerful flight when once on the wing and fly with 
their toga stretched out behind, acting the part of a tail, in the manner of the 
heron. In Scotland and the north of England, they arrive in the marshes 
and lakes to breed, and retire at the commencement of winter to the more 
southern coasts. — W. J. 

+ See Spectator, vol. vii. No. 512. 

t Fish are not always mute, I have not unfrequently heard tench utter 
sounds, and Mr. Thompson of Hull, says that some tench which he caught 
xiuide a croaking like a frog for a full half hour, whilst in the basket on hii 
shoulder. — Eo. 
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rery ancient, and like other ancient modes of speech, very 
elliptical : little is said, but much is meant and understood. # 

The notes of the eagle kind are shrill anil piercing ; and 
about the season of nidi Ilea! ion much diversified, tin 1 1 have 
been often assured by a curious observer of Nature, who 
long resided at Gibraltar, where eagles abound. Tins notes 
of our hawks much resemble those of the king of bird*. 
Owls have very expressive notes; they hoot in n fine vocal 
sound, much resembling the mr Humana, and reducible by n 
pitch-pipe to a musical key. Tins note m%mm to express 
complacency and rivalry among the malt*#; they use also n 
quick call and a horrible scream ; and can mum and bins 
when they mean to menace. Havens, besides their loud 
croak, can exert a deep and solemn note that makes the 
woods to echo ; the amorous sound of a emw is strange and 
ridiculous; rooks, in the breeding season, attempt soma* 
times, in the gaiety of their hearts, to sing, but with no great 
success; the parrot kind have tnanv modulations of void!, as 
appears by their aptitude to learn fummii sounds; doves mm 
in an amorous and mourn ltd manner, and an? emhlems of 
despairing lovers ; the woodpecker sets up a sort of loud and 
hearty laugh ; the fern-owl, or goat-sucker, from th« diwk 
till clay-break, serenades bis mate with the clattering erf 
castanets. All the tuneful pmmrrm express their compla- 
cency by sweet modulations, and a variety of melody. The 
swallow, as has been observed in n former letter, by a shrill 
alarm, bespeaks the attention of the other and 

bids them be aware that the hawk is at hand. Aquatic snd 
gregarious birds, especially the nocturnal, that shift their 
quarter® in the dark, are very noisy and \m\ummm\ m 
cranes, wild-gees©, wild-ducks, and the like? their prjmttml 
ckmour prevents them from dispersing mid Inning their 
companions. 


in all the infinite variety of the feathered nation. Wo stud 


gorgeous tram, demands our attention ; but, like most of 
the gaudy birds, his notes are grating and shocking to the 
ear: the yelling of cats, and the braying of an ass, are not 
more disgustful. The voice of the goose is trumpet-like, 
and clanking ; and once saved the Capitol at Rome, as grave 
historians assert : the hiss also of the gander is formidable, 
and full of menace, and “ protective of his young.” Among 
ducks, the sexual distinction of voice is remarkable; for, 
while the quack of the female is loud and sonorous, the 
voice of the drake is inward, and harsh, and feeble, and scarce 
discernible. The cock-turkey struts and gobbles to his 
mistress in a most uncouth manner ; he hath also a pert and 
petulant note when he attacks his adversary. When a hen- 
turkey leads forth her young brood, she keeps a watchful 
eye ; and if a bird of prey appear, though ever so high in the 
air, the careful mother announces the enemy with a little 
inward moan, and watches him with a steady and attentive 
look ; but, if he approach, her note becomes earnest and 
alarming, and her outcries are redoubled. 

No inhabitants of a yard seem possessed of such a variety 
of expression, and so copious a language, as common poultry. 
Take a chicken of four or five clays old, and hold it up to a 
window where there are flies, and it will immediately seize 
its prey with little twitterings of complacency ; but if you 
tender it a w f asp or a bee, at once its note becomes harsh 
and expressive of disapprobation, and a sense of danger. 
When a pullet is ready to lay, she intimates the event by a 
Joyous and easy soft note. Of all the occurrences of their 
lire, that of laying seems to be the most important ; for, no 
sooner has a hen disburdened herself, than she rushes forth 
with a clamorous kind of joy, which the cock and the rest 
of his mistresses immediately adopt. The tumult is not 
confined to the family concerned, but catches from yard to 
yard, and spreads to every homestead within hearing, till at 
hint the whole village is in an uproar. As soon as a hen 
becomes a mother, her new relation demands a new language; 
ihe then runs ducking and screaming about, and seems 
agitated as if possessed. The father of the flock has also a 
considerable vocabulary ; if he finds food, he calls a favourite 
concubine to partake j mid if a bird of prey passes over, with 
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a warning v.>ice ho huh Inis family beware. Tm gaiiant 
chanticleer has, at command, \m amormm nhrnac*, and Ms 
terms of defiance. But the sound by which he is beat knows 
is his crowing : by this he has bees distinguished in all ages 
as the countryman’s clock or larum— m the watchman that 
proclaims the divisions of the sight. Thus the poet elegantly 
styles him 

“ *rho crested cock, whose dsrktt sounds 
The silent hours.” 

A neighbouring gentleman, one summer, had lost mmt of 
his chickens by a ' sparrow-hawk, that came gliding down 
between a fagot pile and the end of his houso to tin? plaou 
where the coops stood. The owner, inwardly vexed to mm Ms 
flock thus diminishing, hung a setting net adroitly between 
the pile and the house, into which the caitiff dashed, and 
was entangled. Resentment suggested the law of retali- 
ation ; ho therefore dipped the hawk's wings, cut of Ms 
talons, and, fixing a cork on his bill, threw hint down among 
the brood-hens. " Imagination cannot paint the setne that 
ensued ; the expressions that fear, rage, and revenge inspired, 
were now, or at least such as hud been unnoticed before. 
The exasperated matrons upbraided— they exiiemlitd'^4 hey 
insulted— they triumphed. In % word, they never desisted 
from buffeting their adversary till they had torn him kt a 
hundred pieces. 


LETTER LXXXVL 


TO TMM MMB* 

u — — - Moattnat 
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Quid tautum Oeetno pr<*p#r^irtl m tlitptt inlet 
My\mm ; rei qua ttm!i« atom ttootihw etetet / 1 

- TJwty stow 

*•*»»* 

Why wtattMttiis m rapidly dtnet&d, 

Attd what daUyt ihc tardy nights extend, 

Gbktmmkn who have outlets might contrive to make oma- 
meat subservient to utility ; a pleasing eye-trap might also 



paA might b© loth an embellishment and an heliotrope. 

Any p©r§cm that is curious, and enjoys the advantage of a 
good horizon, might, with little trouble, make two helio- 
tropes, the one for the winter, the other for the summer 
®ol»tiC# | anil these two erections might b© constructed with 
Ttfj little expense ; for two pieces of timber frame- work, 
about ten or twelve feet high, and four feet broad at the 
base, and close lined with plank, would answer, th© purpose. 

The erection for the former should, if possible, be placed 
within light of some window in the common sitting parlour ; 
because men, at that dead season of the year, are usually 
within doors at the dose of the day ; while that of the latter 
might be fixed for any given spot in the garden or outlet, 
whence the owner might contemplate, in a fine summer’s 
©fining , th© utmost extent that the sun makes to the north- 
ward at th® season of the longest days. Now nothing would 
b* necessary but to place these two objects with so much 
exactness, that the westerly limb of the sun, at setting, 
might but just clear the winter heliotrope to the west of it, 
on the shortest day, and that the whole disc of the sun, at 
th® longest day, might exactly, at setting, also clear the 
summer heliotrope to the north of it. 

By this simple expedient, it would soon appear that there 
is no such thing, strictly speaking, as a solstice ; for, from 
the shortest day, the owner would, every clear evening, see 
the disc advancing, at its setting, to the westward of the 
object; and, from the longest day, observe the sun retiring 
backwards every evening, at its setting, towards the object 
westward, till, m a few nights, it would set quite behind it, 
find so by degrees to the west of it ; for when the sun comes 
mm th® summer solstice, the whole disc of it would at first 
set behind the objects after a time, the northern limb would 
first appear, and so every night gradually more, till at length 
th# w hole diameter would set northward of it for about 
fbsiM nights $ but, on the middle night of the three, sensibly 
more remote than the former or following. When 'beginning 
its mmm from the summer tropic, it would continue more 
gad mom to be bidden every night, till at length it would 
descend quit© behind th® object again, ; and so nightly more 
and more to the westward. 
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LETTEE LXXXYn. 


TO THE SAME. 


Selbohnu, 

« Mugire videbis 

Sub pedibus terrain, et descendere montibus ornos.” 

'Whejt I was boy, I used to read, with astonishment ana 
implicit assent, accounts in Baker’s Chronicle of walking 
hills and travelling mountains. J ohn Philips, in his Cyder , 
alludes to the credit that was given to such stories, with a 
delicate but quaint vein of humour, peculiar to the author of 
the Splendid Shilling : 


u I nor advise, nor reprehend, the choice 
Of Marcley Hill ; the apple no where finds 
A kinder mould : yet ’tis unsafe to trust 
Deceitful ground : who knows but that, once more* 

This mount may journey, and, his present site 
Forsaking, to thy neighbour’s bounds transfer 
Thy goodly plants, affording matter strange 
For law debates ! ” 

But, when I came to consider better, I began to suspect 
that, though our hills may never have journeyed far, vet 
that the ends of many of them have slipped and fallen 
away at distant periods, leaving the cliffs bare and abrupt. 
This seems to have been the case with ISore and Whetham 
Hills, and especially with the ridge between Har teley Park 
and Ward-le-ham, where the ground has slid into vast 
swellings and furrows, and lies still in such romantic con- 
fusion as cannot be accounted for from any other cause. A 
sfrange event, that happened not long since, justifies our 
suspicions ; which, though it befel not within the limits of 
this parish, yet as it was within the hundred of Selbome, 
and as the circumstances were singular, may fairly claim a 
place in a work of this nature. 

The months of January and Eebruary, in the year 1774, 
were remarkable for great melting snows and vast gluts of 


■ 
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springs, or levants, began to prevail, and to be near as high 
as in the memorable winter of 1761 The beginning of 
March also went on in the sain© tenor, when, in the night 
between the 8th and 9th of that month, a considerable part 
of the great woody hanger at Hawkley was tom from its 
place, and fell down, leaving a high free-stone cliff naked 
and bare, and resembling the steep side of a chalk pit. It 
apjmars that this huge fragment, being, perhaps, sapped and 
undermined by waters, foundered, and was ingulphed, going 
down in a perpendicular direction ; for a gate, which stood 
in the field on the top of the hill, after sinking with its posts 
for thirty or forty feet, remained in so true and upright a 
position, as to open and shut with great exactness, just as in 
Iw first situation. Several oaks also are still standing, and 
lm a state of vegetation, after taking the same desperate 
leap. That great part of this prodigious mass was absorbed 
in some- gulf below, is plain also from the inclining ground 
at the bottom of the hul, which is free and unencumbered, 
but would have been buried in heaps of rubbish, had the 
fragment parted and fallen forward. About a hundred 
yards from the foot of this hanging coppice, stood a cottage 
oy the side of a lane ; and two hundred yards lower, on the 
other side of the lane, was a farm-house, in which lived a 
labourer and his family ; and just by, a stout new bam. 
The cottage was inhabited by an old woman and her son, 
and Ins wife. These people, m the evening, which was very 
dark and tempestuous, observed that the brick floors of their 
kitchens began to heave and part, and that the walls seemed 
to open, and the roofs to crack ; but they all agree that no 
tremor of the ground, indicating an earthquake, was ever 
felt, only that the wind continued to make a most tre- 
mendous roaring in the woods and hangers. The miserable 
Inhabitants, not daring to go to bed, remained in the utmost 
solicitude and confusion, expecting every moment to be 
buried under the ruins of their shattered edifices. When 
daylight came, they were at leisure to contemplate the devas- 
tations of the night. They then found that a deep rift, or 
chasm, had opened under their houses, and tom them, as it 
wore, in two, and that one end of the bam had suffered in a 
similar manner ; that a pond near the cottage had under- 
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gone a strange reverse, becoming deep at tbe shallow end* 
and so vice versa : that many large oaks were removed out 
of their perpendicular, some thrown down, and some fallen 
into the heads of neighbouring trees ; and that a gate was 
thrust forward, with its hedge, fall six feet, so as to require 
a new track to be made to it. From the foot of the cliff, 
the general course of the ground, which is pasture, inclines 
in a moderate descent for half a mile, and is interspersed 
with some hillocks, which were rifted in every direction, as 
well towards the great woody hanger as from it. In the 
first pasture the deep clefts began, and, running across the 
lane and under the buildings, made such vast shelves that 
the road was impassable for some time ; and so over to an 
arable field on the other side, which was strangely tom and 
disordered. The second pasture field, being more soft and 
springy, was protruded forward without many fissures in the 
turf, which was raised in long ridges resembling graves, 
lying at right angles to the motion. At the bottom of this 
enclosure, the sod and turf rose many feet against the bodies 
of some oaks that obstructed their further course, and 
terminated this awful commotion. 

The perpendicular height of the precipice, in general, is 
twenty-three yards ; the length of the lapse or slip, as seen 
from the fields below, one hundred and eighty-one : and a 
partial fall, concealed in the coppice, extends seventy yards 
more ; so that the total length of this fragment that fell was 
two hundred and fifty-one yards. About fifty acres of land 
suffered from this violent convulsion; two houses were 
entirely destroyed ; one end of a new bam was left in ruins, 
the walls being cracked through the very stones that com- 
posed them ; a hanging coppice was changed to a naked 
rock ; and some grass grounds and an arable field so broken 
and rifted by the chasms, as to he rendered for a time, 
neither fit for the plough, nor safe for pasturage, till con- 
siderable labour and expense had been bestowed in levelling 
the surface, and filling in the gaping fissures. 



LETTER LXXXYUL 

TO THE SAME, 

tc Resonant arbusta,” 

The groves resound. 


Selbo&nx. 


Thebe is a steep abrupt pasture field, interspersed with 
furze, close to the back of this village, well known by the 
name of the Short lathe, consisting of a rocky dry soil, and 
inclining to the afternoon sun. This spot abounds with the 
qryllm ccmpestris, or field-cricket;* which, though frequent 
in these parts, is by no means a common insect in many 
other counties. * ■ 

. As their cheerful summer cry cannot but draw the atten- 
tion of a naturalist, I have gone down to examine the 
economy of these grylli, and study their mode of life; but 
they are so shy and cautious that it is no easy matter to get 
p sight of them; for, feeling a person’s footsteps as ho 
advances, they stop short in the midst of their song, and 
retire backward nimbly into their burrows, where they lurk 
till all suspicion of danger is over. 

At first we attempted to dig them out with a spade, but 
without any great success ; for either we could not get to 
the bottom of the hole, which often terminated under a great 
stone ; or else in breaking up the ground, we inadvertently 
squeezed the poor insect to death. Out of one so bruised, 
we took a multitude of eggs, which were long and narrow, 
of a yellow colour, and covered with a very tough skin By 
this accident we learned to distinguish the male from the 
female ; the former of which is shining black, with a golden 
stripe across his shoulders ;+ the latter is more dusky, 
more capacious about the abdomen, and carries a long 
iword-shaped weapon at her tail, which probably is the 

* Acketa cam'jpestris . — Fabricius. 
u The vaulting grasshopper of glossy green.” 
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instrument adth which slie deposits lier eggs in crannies and 
safe receptacles. 

Where violent methods will not avail, more gentle means 
will often succeed ; and so it proved in the present case : for, 
though a spade he too boisterous and rough an implement, a 
pliant stalk of grass, gently insinuated into the caverns, will 
probe their windings to the bottom, and quickly bring out 
the inhabitant ; and thus the humane inquirer may gratify 
his curiosity without injuring the object of it. It is 
remarkable, that though these insects are furnished with 
long legs behind, and brawny thighs for leaping, like grass- 
hoppers ; yet when driven from their holes, they show no 
activity, but crawl along in a shiftless manner, so as easily 
to be taken : and again, though provided with a curious 
apparatus of wings, yet they never exert them when there 
seems to be the greatest occasion. The males only make 
that shrilling noise, perhaps out of rivalry and emulation, as 
is the case with many animals which exert some sprightly 
note during their breeding-time : it is raised by a brisk 
friction of one wing against the other. They are solitary 
beings, living singly male or female, each as it may happen ; 
but there must be a time when the sexes have some inter- 
course, and then the wings may be useful, perhaps during 
the hours of night. When the males meet they will fight 
fiercely, as I found by some which I put into the crevices of 
a dry stone wall, where I should have been glad to have 
made them settle: for though they seemed distressed by 
being taken out of their knowledge, yet the first that got 
possession of the chinks, would seize on any that were 
obtruded upon them, with a vast row of serrated fangs. 
With their strong jaws, toothed like the shears of a lobster’s 
©laws, they perforate and round their curious regular cells, 
having no fore-claws to dig, like the mole-cricket. When 
taken in hand, I could not but wonder that they never 
offered to defend themselves, though armed with such 
formidable weapons. Of such herbs as grow before the 
mouths of their burrows, they eat indiscriminately ; and on 
a little platform, which they make just by, they drop their 
dung ; and never in the day-time seem to stir more than two 
or three inches from home. Sitting in the entrance of their 
caverns, they chirp all night as well as day, from the middle 


of the moot!) of May tc the middle of July ; \nd in hot 
weather, when the} are most vigorous, they ma^e the hills 
echo ; and in the still hours of darkness, may be heard to a 
considerable distance. ^ In the beginning of the season, 
their notes are more faint and inward ; but become louder 
as the summer advances, and so die away again by degrees. 

Sounds do not always give us pleasure according to their 
sweetness and melody ; nor do harsh sounds always displease. 
We are more apt to be captivated or disgusted with the 
associations which they promote, than with the notes them- 
selves, ^ Thus the shrilling of the field-cricket, though sharp 
and stridulous, yet marvellously delights some hearers, filling 
their minds with a train of summer ideas of every thing that 
is rural, verdurous, and joyous. * ° 

About the 10th of March, the crickets appear at the 
months of their cells, which they then open and bore, and 
shape very elegantly. All that ever I have seen at that 
season were in their pupa state, and had only the rudiments 
of wings lying under a skin, or coat, which must be cast 
before the insect can arrive at its perfect state from 
whence I should suppose that the old ones of last year do 
not always survive the winter. In August their holes begin 
to be obliterated, and the insects are seen no more till 
spring. 

Not many summers ago, I endeavoured to transplant a 
colony to the terrace in my garden, by boring deep holes in 
the sloping turf. The new inhabitants stayed some time, 
and fed and sung ; but wandered away by degrees, and were 
heard at a farther distance every morning; so that it 
appears that on this emergency, they made use of their 
wings in attempting to return to the spot from which they 
were taken. 

One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage, and 
set in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with 
water, will feed and thrive, and become so merry and loud 
m to be irksome in the same room where a person is sitting : 
if the plants are not wetted, it will die. 

* We have observed that they cast tnesc skins in April, which arc then seen 
lying at the mouths of their hoi is. 
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TO T HE SAM. 

Selborns. 

Fax from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth.” 

Milton’s Tl Pemeroso. 


Bear Sir, — "While many other insects must be souglit after* 
in fie_ds, and woods, and waters, the gryllus domestic us, or 
house-cricket, resides altogether within our dwellings, intru- 
ding itself upon our notice whether we will or no. This 
species delights in new-built houses, being, like the spider, 
pleased with the moisture of the walls ; and, besides, the 
softness of the mortar enables them to burrow and mine 
between the joints of the bricks or stones, and to open com- 
munications from one room to another. They are particularly* 
fond of kitchens and bakers’ ovens, on account of their 
perpetual warmth. 

Tender insects that live abroad either enjoy only the short 
period of one summer, or else doze away the cold uncomfort- 
able months in profound slumbers ; but these, residing as it 
were in a torrid zone, are always alert and merry ; a good 
Christmas fire is to them like the heats of the dog-days. 
Though they are frequently heard by day, yet is their natural 
time of motion only m the night. As soon as it grows dusk, 
the chirping increases, and they come running forth, and are 
from the size of a flea to that of their full stature. As one 
should suppose, from the burning atmosphere which they 
inhabit, they are a thirsty race, and show a great propensity 
for liquids, being found frequently drowned in pans of water, 
milk, broth, or the like. Whatever is moist they affect ; 
and, therefore, often gnaw holes in wet woollen stockings 
and aprons that are hung to the fire ; they are the house* 
wife’s barometer, foretelling her when it will rain ; and are 
prognostics, sometimes, she thinks, of ill or good luck ; of the 
death of a near relation, or the approach of an absent lover. 
By being the constant companions of her solitary hours, they 
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naturally become the objects of ber superstition.* These 
crickets are not only very thirsty, but very voracious ; for 
they will eat the scummings of pots, and yeast, salt, ana 
crumbs of bread, and any kitchen offal or sweepings. In the 
summer we have observed them to fly, when it became dusk, 
our of the windows, and over the neighbouring roofs. This 
feat of activity accounts for the sudden manner in which 
they often leave their haunts, as it does for the method by 
winch they come to houses where they were not known 
before. It is remarkable that many sorts of insects seem 
never to use their wings but when they have a mind to shift 
their quarters, and settle new colonies. When in the air, 
they move volatu undo so, in waves, or curves, like wood- 
peckers, opening and shutting their wings at every stroke, 
and ho are always rising or sinking. 

When they increase to a great degree, as they did once in 
the house where I am now writing, they become noisome 
pests, flying into the candles, and dashing into people’s 
faces ; hut may be blasted and destroyed by gunpowder dis- 
charged into their crevices and crannies. In families, at 
such times, they are, like Pharaoh’s plague of frogs, “ in 
their bed-chambers, and upon their beds, and in their ovens, 
and in their kneading-troughs. ,, t Their shrilling noise is 
occasioned by a brisk attrition of their wings. Oats catch 
hearth-crickets, and, playing with them as they do with mice, 
devour them. Crickets may he destroyed, like wasps, by 
phials half filled with beer, or any liquid, and set in them 
haunts ; for, being always eager to drink, they will crowd in 
till the bottles are full. 

* It is ft common superstition in Dumfries-shire, that, if the crickets forsake 
ft house which they have long inhabited, some evil will befall the family — 
generally the death of some member is portended. In like maimer, the 
presence or return of this cheerful little insect is lucky, and portends some 
r odtotho&mily.-.W.J. 

t Exod. vttl. 3. 
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LETTER XC. 
to the same. 

SkLUUMS* 

How diversified are the modes of life, not onlv of incon- 
gruous, hut even of congenerous animals! and yet their 
specific distinctions are not more various than their propen- 
sities. Thus, while the field-cricket delights in sunny, dry 
b ank s, and the house-cricket rejoices amidst the glowing 
heat of the kitchen hearth or oven, the gryllm grylhtalp* 
(the mole-cricket*) haunts moist meadows, and frequent# 
the sides of ponds and banks of streams, performing all it# 
functions in a swampy, wet soil With a pair of fore-feet, 
curiously adapted to the purpose, it burrows and works 
under ground like the mole, raising a ridge as it proceeds, 
but seldom throwing up hillocks* ; 

As mole-crickets often infest gardens by the sides of 
canals, they are unwelcome guests to the gardener, raising 
up ridges in their subterraneous progress, and rendering the 
walks unsightly. If they take to the kitchen quarters, they 
occasion great damage among the plants and root#, by 
destroying whole beds of cabbages, young legume#, and 
flowers. When dug out, they seem very slow and helpless, 
and make no use of their wings by day ; but at night they 
come abroad, and make long excursions, at I have been con* 
vinced by finding stragglers in a morning in improbable 
places. In fine weather, about the middle of April, and just 
at the close of day, they begin to solace themselves with a 
low, dull, jarring note, continued for a long time without 
interruption, and not unlike the chattering of the fern-owl, 
or goat-sucker, but more inward. 

About the beginning of May they lay their eggs, ft# I Wft# 
once an eye-witness ; for a gardener, at a house Where I was 
on a visit, happening to be mowing, on the 0th of that month, 
by the side of a -canal, his scythe struck too deep-, pared off a 

* Gryttotalpa vulgaris , In some place* where abundant, <b§» great ilmiiip 

to newly gown seed, particularly peas,' toftM, Ac. — W* J, 
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large piece of turf, and laid open to view a curious scene of 
domestic economy : — 

“ Ingentem lato dedit ore fenestram. : 

Apparet domus intus, et atria longa patescunt : 

Apparent • penetralia. ' 

A yawning breach of monstrous size he made * 

The inmost house is now to sight display’d ; 

The admitted light with sudden lustre falls 
On the long galleries and the splendid halls. 

There were many caverns and winding passages leading to 
a kind of chamber, neatly smoothed and rounded, and about 
the size of a moderate snuff-box. Within the secret nursery 
w'ere deposited near an hundred eggs, of a dirty yellow 
colour, and enveloped in a tough skin ; but too lately excluded 
to contain any rudiments of young, being full ot a viscous 
substance. The eggs lay but shallow, and within the influence 
of the sun, just under a little heap of fresh moved mould, like 
that which is raised by ants. 

When mole-crickets fly, they move cursu undoso , rising 
and falling in curves, like the other species mentioned 
before. In different parts of the kingdom people call them 
fen-crickets, churr- worms, and eve-churrs, all very apposite 
names. 

Anatomists, who have examined the intestines of these 
insects, astonish me with their accounts ; for they say that, 
from the structure, position, and number of their stomachs, 
or maws, there seems to be good reason to suppose that this 
and the two former species ruminate, or chew the cud, like 
many quadrupeds 1 


LETTEE XCL 

TO THE SAME. 

S el borne, May 7, 1779. 
It is now more than forty years that I have paid some atten- 
tion to the ornithology of this district, without being able to 
exhaust the subject : new occurrences still arise as lcng as 
any inquiries are kept alive. 
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In the last week of last month, five of those most rare 
birds, too uncommon to have obtained an English name, but 
known to naturalists by the terms of himantopus , or loripes , 
and charadrius himantopus were shot upon the verge of 
Erinsham Pond, a large lake belonging to the Bishop of 
'Winchester, and lyingbetween Wolmer Eorest and the town 
of Earnham, in the county of Surrey. The pond-keeper says 
there were three brace in the flock ; but that, after he had 
satisfied his curiosity, he suffered the sixth to remain unmo- 
lested. One of these specimens I procured, and found the 
length of the legs to be so extraordinary, that, at first sight, 
one might have supposed the shanks had been fastened on 
to impose on the credulity of the beholder : they were legs 
in caricatura ; and had we seen such proportions on a Chi- 
nese or Japan screen, we should have made large allowances 
for the fancy of the draughtsman. These birds are of the 
plover family, and might, with propriety, be called the stilt- 
plovers.* Brisson, under that idea, gives them the apposite 
name of Vechasse. My specimen, when drawn, and stuffed 
with pepper, weighed only four ounces and a quarter, though 
the naked part of the thigh measured three inches and a half, 
and the legs four inches and a half. Hence we may safely 
assert, that these birds exhibit, weight for inches, incompar- 
ably the greatest length of legs of any known bird. The , 
flamingo, for instance, is one of the most long-legged birds, 
and yet it bears no manner of proportion to the himantopus; 
for a cock flamingo weighs, at an average, about four pounds 
avoirdupois ; and his legs and thighs measure usually about 
twenty inches. But four pounds are fifteen times and a 
fraction more than four ounces and a quarter; and if four 
ounces and a quarter have eight inches of legs, four pounds 
must have one hundred and twenty inches and a fraction of 
legs, viz. somewhat more than ten feet, — such a monstrous 
proportion as the world never saw ! If you should try the 
experiment in still larger birds, the disparity would still 
increase. It must be matter of great curiosity to see the 
stilt-plover move ; to observe how it can wield such a length 
of lever with such feeble muscles as the thighs seem to be 

* The stilted plover is a very rare hird in this country, and its ippearsnet 
is now allowed to be quite rjccidentaL — E d. 
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famished with. At best, one should expect it to he hut 
ft bad walker : but what adds to the wonder is, that it has 
lie back toe. Now, without that steady prop to support its 
topi, it must be liable, in speculation, to perpetual vacil- 
lations, and seldom able to preserve the true centre of gravity. 

The old name of Umantopm is taken from Pliny ; and, by 
ill awkward metaphor, implies that the legs are as slender 
ft«d pliant as if cut out of a thong of leather. Neither 
W illughby nor Bay, in all their curious researches, either at 
homo or abroad, ever saw this bird. Mr. Pennant never 
met with it in all Great Britain, but observed it often in the 
cabinets of the curious at Paris. Hasselquist says, that it 
migrates to Egypt in the autumn ; and a most accurate 
observer of nature has assured me, that he has found it on 
the banks of the streams in Andalusia. 

Our writers record it to have been found only twice in 
Great Britain. From all these relations it ^plainly appears, 
that these long-legged plovers are birds of South Europe, 
and rarely visit our island; and when they do, are wanderers 
tad stragglers, anti impelled to make so distant and northern 
an excursion, from motives or accidents, for which we are 
not able to account. One thing may fairly be deduced, that 
these birds come over to us from the Continent, since 
nobody can suppose that a species not noticed one© in an 
age, and of such a remarkable make, can constantly breed 
unobserved in this kingdom. 


LETTER XC3X 
to nm sami. 

Selbojine, April ‘21, G ud. 
DiAB Sin,— ’The old Busses tortoise, that I have mentioned to 
you m often, is become my property. I dug it out of its winter 
iomltory in March last, when it was enough awakened to 
express its resentments by hissing; and, packing it in a box 
with earth, earned it eighty miles in post-chaises. The rattle 
fttifi hurry' of the journey so perfectly roused it, that when i 
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turned it out on a border, it walked twice down to the bottom 
of m y garden : however, in the evening, the weather being 
cold, it buried itself in the loose mould, and continues still 
concealed. 

As it will be under my eye, I shall now have an oppor- 
tunity of enlarging my observations on its mode of life and 
propensities ; and perceive already, that, towards the time of 
coming forth, it opens a breathing-place in the ground near 
its head, requiring, I conclude, a freer respiration as it 
becomes more alive. This creature not only goes under the 
earth from the middle of November to the middle of April, 
but sleeps great part of summer ; for it goes to bed, in the 
longest days, at four in the afternoon, and often does not 
stir in the morning till late. Besides, it retires to rest for 
every shower, and does not move at all in wet days.* 

When one reflects on the state of this strange being, it is 
a matter of wonder to find that Providence should bestow 
such a profusion of days, such a seeming waste of longevity, 
on a reptile that appears to relish it so little as to squander 
more than two-thirds of its existence in a joyless stupor, and 
be lost to all sensation for months together in the profoundest 
of slumbers. 

While I was writing this letter, a moist and warm after- 
noon, with the thermometer at 50, brought forth troops of 

* Iu Mr. White’s unpublished MS., I find the following notices of Timothy, 
the tortoise, for so Mr. White called it. 

“ March 17th. — Brought away Mrs. Snooke’s old tortoise, Timothy, which 
she valued very much, and had treated kindly for forty years. When dug out 
of its hybernaculum, it resented the insult hy hissing. 

u May 14th. — Timothy travelled about the garden. 

u May 2nd. — Timothy eats. 

“ March 15th. — Timothy comes forth, and weighs 6 lb. 51 oz. 

“ June 4th. — Timothy took his usual ramble, and could not be confined 
within the limits of the garden. His pursuits, which seem of the amorous 
kind, transport him beyond the bounds of his usual gravity. 

“Sept. 17th. — When we call loudly through the speaking-trumpet to Timothy, 
he does not seem to regard the noise." 

There are many other notices of Timothy, too long for insertion. He 
appears to have been weighed at certain times ; to have been immersed in 
water to see if he was amphibious, and was evidently much alarmed at finding 
himself out of his element, and there is a humorous and entertaining letter, 
which Mr. White composed for him, to Miss Becky Mulso, dated from 
his border under the fruit wall in 1784, and signed, u Your sorrowful reptile, 
Timothy." — E d, 
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sheU-imaihi ; and, at the same juncture, the tortoise heaved 
up the mould and put out its head ; and the next morning 
came forth, as it were raised from the dead, and walked 
about till four in the afternoon. This was a curiuus coinei- 
dtnoe— a very amusing occurrence— to see such a similarity 
of feelings between two cpepeoiKoi, — for so the Greeks call 
both the shell-snail and the tortoise. 

Summer birds are, this cold and backward spring, unusually 
late : I have seen, but one swallow yet. This conformity with 
the weather convinces me more and more that they sleep in 
the winter. 


MOM) PAUTXatIM.ES BE8P1CTIKG- THE OLD FAMILY 
TOETOISE. 

Because we call this creature an abject reptile, we are too 

f t to undervalue his abilities, and to depreciate his powers 
instinct. Yet he is, as Mr. Pope says of his lord, 

n Much too wise to walk into a well 

and has so much discernment as not to fall down an haha, 
but to stop and withdraw from the brink with the readiest 
precaution. 

Though he loves warm weather, he avoids the hot sun j 
because his thick shell, when once heated, would, as the 
poet says of solid armour, “ scald with safety.” He there- 
fore spends the more sultry hours under the umbrella of 
a largo cabbage-leaf, or amidst the waving forests of an 
ifeimw^us bed. 4 

But as ho avoids the heat in summer, so, in the decline 
of the year, he improves the faint autumnal beams by getting 
within the reflection of a fruit wall ; and, though he never 
has read that planes inclining to the horizon receive a greater 
share of warmth,' * ho inclines his shell, by tilting it against 
the wall, to collect mid admit every feeble ray. 

Pitiable seems the condition of this poor embarrassed 

# Several fear* age a took wm written entitled, 61 Fruit Walls improved 
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reptile : to be cased in a suit of ponderous armour, which he 
cannot lay aside; to be imprisoned, as it were, within his 
own shell, must preclude, we should suppose, all activity and 
disposition for enterprise. Yet there is a season of the year 
(usually the beginning of June) when his exertions are re- 
markable. He then walks on tiptoe, and is stirring by five 
injhe morning ; and, traversing the garden, examines every 
wicket and interstice in the fences, through which he will 
escape if possible ; and often has eluded the care of the gai> 
dener, and wandered to some distant field. The motives that 
impel him to undertake these rambles seem to be of the 
amorous kind. His fancy then becomes intent on sexual 
attachments, which transport him beyond his usual gravity, 
and induce him to forget for a time his ordinary solemn 
deportment. 


LETTER XCIII. 

TO THOMAS PENNANT, ESQ. 

A pair of honey-buzzards, buteo apivorus , sive vespivorus , 
Raii, built them a large shallow nest, composed of twigs, and 
lined with dead beechen leaves, upon a tall slender beech near 
the middle of Selbome Hanger, in the summer of 1780. In 
the middle of the month of June, a bold boy climbed this 
tree, though standing on so steep and dizzy a situation, and 
brought down an egg, the only one in the nest, which had 
been set on for some time, and contained the embryo of a 
young bird. The egg was smaller, and not so round, as those 
of the common buzzard ; was dotted at each end with small red 
spots, and surrounded in the middle with a broad bloody zone. 

The hen bird was shot, and answered exactly to Mr. Ray’s 
description of that species ; had a black cere, short thick legs, 
and a long tail. When on the wing, this species may be 

inclining them to the horizon ; M in which the author has shown, by cal- 
culation, that a much greater number of the rays of the sun will fall on such 
walla than on those which are perpendicular 
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easily distinguished from the common buzzard by its hawk- 
like appearance^ small head, wings not so blunt, and longer 
tail This specimen contained in its craw some limbs of 
frogs, and many grey snails without shells.* The irides 
of the eyes of this bird were of a beautiful bright yellow 
colour. 

About the 10th of J uly, in the same summer, a pair of 
sparrow-hawks bred in an old crow’s nest on a low beech in 
the same hanger ; and as their brood, which was numerous, 
began to grow up, became so daring and ravenous, that they 
were a terror to all the dames in the village that had chick- 
ens or ducklings under their care. A boy climbed the tree, 
and found the young so fledged that they all escaped from 
him, but discovered that a good house had been kept. The 
larder was well stored with provisions ; for he brought down 
a young blackbird, jay, and house-martin, all clean picked, 
and some half devoured. The old birds had been observed 
to make sad havoc for some days among the new-flown swal- 
lows and martins, which, being but lately out of their nests, 
had not acquired those powers and command of wing that 
enable them, when more mature, to set such enemies at 
defiance. 


LETTEE XCI Y. 

TO THE SAME. 

Selborne, Nov. 30, 1780. 
Deab Sib, —Every incident that occasions a renewal of cur 
correspondence wiU ever be pleasing and agreeable to me. 

As to the wild wood-pigeon, t theoenas ovvinago , of Eay, I 

* They constantly feed their young with the larv® of wasps and bees, and 
probably themselves when they are able to procure them. This has probably 
led to the idea of their eating honey. Besides frogs and snails, tliey will 
occasionally prey on birds, rabbits, See . — Ed. 

" t ' Both White and some other naturalists have written confused accounts 
of these pigeons. . The cushat or ring-dove (columba palumbus) inhabits 
Woods and makes its nest on the branches of trees. 

The stock-pigeon (0. oenat) has a grey slaty colour, and breeds freely in 
loles in the old pollards in Richmond Park. 

The rock-pigeon ( 0 livia) of a slaty grey, with two black bars on the wings, 
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am much of your mind, and see no reason for making it the 
origin of tho common house-dove ; but suppose those that 
have advanced that opinion may have been misled by another > 
appellation, often given to the oena&, which is that of stock- 
dove. 

Unless the stock-dove in the winter varies greatly in man- | 
ners from itself in summer, no species seems more unlikely 
to be domesticated, and to make a house-dove. Wo very 
rarely see the latter settle on trees at all, nor does it over 
haunt the woods ; but the former, as long m it stays with us, 
from November perhaps to February, lives the same wild life 
with the ring-dove ( pulumhu* torquaim ) ; frequents coppices j 
and groves, supports itself chiefly fay mast, and delights to 
roost in the tallest beeches. Could it be known in what 
manner stock-doves build, the doubt would bo settled with 
m© at once, provided they construct their nests on trees, like 
the ring-dove, as X much suspect they do. 

You received, you sav, last spring, a stock-dove from 
Sussex; and are informed that they sometimes breed in that 
county. But why did not your correspondent determine 
the place of its nidifieation, whether cm rocks, cliffs, or trees f 
If he was not an adroit ornithologist, I should doubt the fact, 
because people with us perpetually confound the stock-dove 
with the ring-dove. 

For my own part, I readily concur with you in supposing 
that house-doves are derived from the small blue rock-pigeon, 
for many reasons. In the first place, the wild stock-dove is 
manifestly larger than the common house-dove, against the 
usual rule of domestication, which generally enMrgts the 
breed. Again, those two remarkable black spots on the 
remiges of each wing of the stock-dove, which em to charac- 
teristic of tho species, would not, one should think, be totally 
lost by its being reclaimed ; but would often break out among 
its descendants. But what is worth a hundred arguments, 
is the instance you give in Sir linger Mostyn*§ house-doves 
in Carnarvonshire ; which, though tempted by plenty of food 
and gentle treatment, can never be prevailed on to inhabit 
their cote for any time ; but, as soon as they begin to breed, 

bwds amongst weki m xlm mwimt. X hiw smn item In Tssmtl 1 m 
mu Swaiisea.* -Ed. 
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betake themselves to the fastnesses of Ormshead, and deposit 
their young^ in safety amidst the inaccessible caverns and 
precipices of that stupendous promontory. 

** N&fcuram expeilas furc4 . . tamon usque recuiret.” 

Nature, expelled by force, will still return. 

1 have consulted a sportsman, now in his seventy-eighth 
vear, who tells me that, fifty or sixty years back, when the 
beech en woods were much more extensive than at present, 
the number of wood-pigeons was astonishing ; that he has 
often killed near twenty in a day ; and that, with along wild- 
fowl piece, he has shot seven or eight at a time on the wing, 
as they came wheeling over head. He moreover adds, which 
1 was not aware of, that often there were among them little 
parties of small blue doves, which he calls rockiers. The food 
of these numberless emigrants was beech-mast and some 
acorns ; and particularly barley, which they collected in the 
stubbles. But of late years, since the vast increase of tur- 
nips, that vegetable has furnished a great part of their sup- 
port in hard weather ; and the holes they pick in these roots 
greatly damage the crop. From this tood their flesh has 
contracted a rancidness, which occasions them to be rejected 
by nicer judges of eating, who thought them before a delicate 
dish. They were shot not only as they were feeding in the. 
fields, and especially in snowy weather, but also at the close 
of the evening, by men who lav in ambush among the woods 
mad groves to kill them as they came in to roost.* These 
are the principal circumstances relating to this wonderful 
internal migration, which with us takes place towards the 
end of November, and ceases early in the spring. Last 
winter we had, in Selbome High-wood, about a hundred of 
these doves ; but in former times the flocks were so vast, not 
Only with us, but all the district around, that on mornings 
and evenings they traversed the air, like rooks, in strings, 

* Some oM sportsmen nay, that the main part of these flocks used to with- 
draw m emu m the heavy Christmas frosts were over. 

In the woods and coppices in some of the remote parts of Breconshire, 
l have seen vast flocks of the wood-pigeon. They are excellent eating before 
they feed on turnips —Ed* 
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reaching for a mile together. Wien they thus rendezvoused 
here by thousands, if they happened to be suddenly roused 
from their roost-trees on an eve nin g, 

“ Their rising all at once was like the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.” 

It will by no means be foreign to the present purpose to 
add, that I had a relation in this neighbourhood who made 
it a practice for a time, whenever he could procure the eggs 
of a ring-dove, to place them under a pair of doves that were 
sitting in his own pigeon-house, hoping thereby, if he could 
bring about a coalition, to enlarge his breed, and teach his 
own doves to beat out into the woods, and to support them- 
selves by mast. The plan was plausible, but something 
always interrupted the success ; for though the birds were 
usually hatched, and sometimes grew to half their size, yet 
none ever arrived at maturity. I myself have seen these 
foundlings in their nest displaying a strange ferocity of 
nature, so as scarcely to bear to be looked at, and snapping 
with their bills by way of menace. In short, they always 
died, perhaps for want of proper sustenance ; hut the owner 
thought that by their fierce and wild demeanour they frighted 
their foster-mothers, and so were starved. 

Virgil, as a familiar occurrence, by way of simile, describes 
a dove haunting the cavern of a rock, in such engaging 
numbers, that I cannot refrain from quoting a passage ; and 
J ohn Dry den has rendered it so happily in our language, 
that, without further excuse, I shall add his translation 
also : — 

“ Qualis spelunc& subitd commota columba, 

Cui domus, et dulces latebroso in pumice nidi,' 

Fertur in arva volans, plausumque exterrita pennis 
Dat tecto ingentem : mox aere lapsa qnieto 
Radit iter liquidum. celeres neqne commovet alas.” 

u As when the dove her rocky hold forsakes. 

Roused in a fright, her sounding wings she shakos^ 

The cavern rings with clattering; out She flies, 

And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the skiea 
At first she flutters; but at length she springs 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon her wings*" 
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LETTEE XCV. 

TO T1IB 110^. HAINES BABEIN0TON. 

Sei/hohnr, Sept 12, 1771 . 
I HATE how read your Miscellanies through with much care 
and satisfaction ; and am to return you my best thanks for 
the honourable mention made in them of me as a naturalist, 
which I wish I may deserve. 

In some former letters, I expressed my suspicions that 
many of th© house-martins do not depart in the winter far 
from this village. I therefore determined to make some 
search about the south-east end of th© hill, where I imagined 
they might slumber out the uncomfortable months of winter. 
But supposing that the examination would be made to the 
best advantage in the spring, and observing that no martins 
had appeared by th© 11th of April last, on that day 1 em- 
ployed some men to explore th© shrubs and cavities of the 
suspected spot. The persons took pains, hut without any 
success; however, a remarkable incident occurred in the 
midst of our pursuit, — while the labourers were at work, a 
house-martin, the first that had been seen this year, came down 
the village in the sight of several people, and went at one© 
into a nest, whore it stayed a short time, and then flew over 
the houses ; for some days after, no martins were observed# 
not till the 16th of April, and then only a pair. Martins in 
general were remarkably late this year. 


LETTEE XCYL 

TO THE SAME. 

Sb&boiws, Sept. 0, 17SL 
t hate just met with a circumstance respecting swifts, which 
furnishes an exception to the whole tenor of my observations 
ever since 1 have bestowed any attention on that species of 
Urundines . Our swifts, in general, withdrew this year about 




LETTEE XCVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

As I have sometimes known you make inquiries about several 
kinds of insects, I shall here send you am account of one 
sort which I little expected to have found in this kingdom. 
I had often observed that one particular part of a vine, grow- 
ing on the walls of my house, was covered in the autumn 
with a black, dust-like appearance, on which the flies fed 


the first day of August, all save one pair, which in two or 
three days was reduced to a single bird. The perseverance 
of this individual made me suspect that the strongest of 
motives, that of an attachment to her young, could alone 
occasion so late a stay. I watched, therefore, till the 24th 
of August, and then discovered that, under the eaves of the 
church, she attended upon two young, which were fledged, 
and now put out their white chins from a crevice. These 
remained till the 27th, looking more alert every day, and 
seeming to long to be on the wing. After this day, they 
were missing at once ; nor could I ever observe them with 
with their dam coursing round the church in the act of learn- 
ing to fly, as the first broods evidently do. On the 31st, 
I caused the eaves to be searched ; but we found in the nest 
only two callow, dead, stinking swifts, on which a second nest 
had been formed. This double nest was full of the black 
shining cases of the hippoboscce hirundinis. 

The following remarks on this unusual incident are obvious. 
The first is, that though it may be disagreeable to swifts to 
remain beyond the beginning of August, yet that they can 
subsist longer is undeniable. The second is, that this uncom- 
mon event, as it was owing to the loss of the first brood, so it 
corroborates my former remark, that swifts breed regularly 
but once ; since, was the contrary the case, the occurrence 
above could neither be new nor rare. 1 

P.S. One swift was seen, at Lyndon, in tbe county of 
Butland, in 1782, so late as the 3rd of September. 
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eagerly ; and the shoots and leaves thus affected did not 
thrive, nor did the fruit ripen. To this substance I applied 
my glasses ; but could not discover that it had anything to 
do with animal life, as I at first expected : hut upon a closer 
\eiiandtaation behind the larger boughs, we were surprised to 
find that they were coated over with husky shells, from whose 
sides proceeded a cotton-like substance, surrounding a mul- 
titude of eggs. This curious and uncommon production put 
me upon recollecting what I have heard and read concerning 
the coccus iritis viniferco of Linnseus; which, in the south of 
Europe, infests many vines, and is a horrid and loathsome 
pest. 1 * As soon as I had turned to the accounts given of 
this insect, I saw at once that it swarmed on my vine ; and 
did not appear to have been at all checked by tbe preceding 
winter, which had been uncommonly severe. 

Wot being then at all aware that it had anything to do 
with England, I was much inclined to think that it came 
from Gibraltar, among the many boxes and packages of 
plants and birds which I had formerly received from thence; 
and especially as the vine infested grew immediately under 
my study window, where I usually kept my specimens. 
True it is, that I had received nothing from thence for 
some years : but as insects, we know, are conveyed from one 
country to another in a very unexpected manner, and 
have a wonderful power of maintaining their existence till 
they fall into a nidus proper for their support and in- 
crease, I cannot but suspect still that these cocci came to 
me originally from Andalusia. Yet, all the while, candour 
obliges me to confess, that Mr. Lightfoot has written me 
word that he once, and but once, saw these insects on a vine 
at Weymouth, in Dorsetshire ; which it is here to be ob- 
served, is a seaport town to which the coccus might be con- 
veyed by shipping. 

As many of my readers may possibly never have heard of 
this strange and unusual insect, I shall here transcribe a 
passage from a Natural History of Gibraltar , written by the 
Reverend John White, late' Vicar of Blackburn, in Lancashire, 
but not yet published. 

“In the year 1770, a vine, which grew on the east side of 


* This insect probably injures trees by puncturing them, and thus causing 
a great overflowing of the sap. See Cuvier. — Eo. 
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my house, and which had produced the finest crops of grapes 
for years past, was suddenly overspread on all the woody 
branches with large lumps of a white fibrous substance, 
resembling spiders’ webs, or rather raw cotton. It was of a 
very clammy quality, sticking fast to everything that touched 
it, and capable of being spun into long threads. At first I 
suspected it to be the product of spiders, but could find 
none. Nothing was to be seen connected with it, but many 
brown oval husky shells, which by no means looked lik6 
insects, but rather resembled bits of the dry bark of the 
vine. The tree had a plentiful crop of grapes set, when 
this pest appeared upon it ; but the fruit was manifestly 
injured by this foul encumbrance. It remained all fhe 
summer, still increasing, and loaded the woody and bearing 
branches to a vast degree. I often pulled off great quan- 
tities by handfuls ; but it was so slimy and tenacious that it 
could by no means be cleared. The grapes never filled to 
their natural perfection, but turned watery and vapid. 
Upon perusing the works afterwards of M. de Eeaumur, I 
found this matter perfectly described and accounted for. 
Those husky shells which I had observed, were no other 


than the female coccus , from whose sides this cotton-like 
substance exudes, and serves as a covering and security for 
their eggs.” 

To tins account I think proper to add, that, though the 
female cocci are stationary, and seldom remove from the 
place to which they stick, yet the male is a winged insect ; 
and that the black dust which I saw was undoubtedly the 
excrement of the females, which is eaten by ants as well as 
files. Though the utmost severity of our winter did not de- 
stroy these insects, yet the attention of the gardener, in a 
summer or two, has entirely relieved my vine from this 
filthy annoyance. 

As we have remarked above, that insects are often con- 
veyed from one country to another in a very unaccountable 
manner, I shall here mention an emigration of small aphides 
which was observed in the village of Selbome, no longer ago 
than August the 1st, 1785. 

At about three o’clock in the afternoon of that day, which 
was very hot, the people of this village were surprised by a 
shower of aphides, or smother-flies, which fell in these parts. 
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Thdde that were walking in the street at that juncture found 
themselves covered with these insects, which settled also on 
the hedges and gardens, blackening all the vegetables where 
they alighted. My annuals were discoloured with them, and 
the stalks of a bed of onions were quite coated over for six 
days after. These armies were then, no doubt, in a state of 
emigration, and shifting their quarters: and might have 
come, as wo know, from, the great hop plantations of Kent or 
Sussex, the wind being all that day in the easterly quarter. 
They were observed, at the same time, in great clouds, 
about Famham, and all along the vale from Farnham to 
Alton.* 1 


TETTEB XCVIII. 


to am SAME. 

Diae Sib,— When I happen to visit a family where gold 
and silver fishes are kept in a glass bowl, I am always 
pleased with the occurrence, because it offers me an oppor- 
tunity of observing the actions and propensities of those 
beings, with whom we can be little acquainted in their 
natural state. Not long since, I spent a fortnight at the 
house of a friend, where there was such a i nvary, to which 
X paid no small attention, taking every occasion to remark 
what passed within its narrow limits. It was here that I 
first observed the manner in which fishes die.t As soon as 
the creature sickens, the head sinks lower and lower, and it 

• fm various methods by which several insects shift their quarters, see 


thmmn** Pkpko~Thmhgy. , 

The huge oxeresctmeei we often see on the trunks and branches of oaks, 
elm#, Jte.* are caused by insects, I had on© of these excrescences sawn off, 
iftd p k e ftd in my sitting-room, I was surprised one morning at finding the room 
filled #ifcli a vast number of very small flies, and seeing some crawling out of 
tie tmm of wood. On cutting it through 1 found an infinite number of 
dll*, some with maggot* in them, and others with perfectly formed flies ready 

to , 

f Wh« fish have Wen hurt or bruised, a whit© matter forms over tbo 
wound, which spread*, and they die as Mr. White has described.— Mm 

T 
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stands, as it were, on its head ; till, getting weaker, and 
losing all poise, the tail turns over, and, at last, it floats on 
the surface of the water, with its belly uppermost. The 
reason why fishes, when dead, swim in that manner, is very 
obvious ; because, when the body is no longer balanced by 
the fins of the belly, the broad muscular back preponderates 
by its own gravity, and turns the belly uppermost, as lighter, 
from its being a cavity, and because it contains the swim- 
ming bladders, which contribute to render it buoyant. Some 
that delight in gold and silver fishes, have adopted a notion 
that they need no alim ent. True it is, that they will subsist 
for a long time without any apparent food but what they can 
collect from pure water frequently changed ; yet they must 
draw some support from animalcula, and other nourishment 
supplied by the water ; because, though they seem to eat 
nothing,yet the consequences of eating often drop from them. # 
That they are best pleased with such jejune diet may easily 
be confuted, since, if you toss them crumbs, they will seize 
them with great readiness, not to say greediness : however, 
bread should be given sparingly, lest, turning sour, it corrupt 
the water. They will also feed on the water-plant called 
lemna (duck’s meat), and also on small fry. 

When they want to move a little, they gently protrude 
themselves with their pinnce perforates ; but it is with their 
strong muscular tails only that they, and all fishes, shoot 
along with such inconceivable rapidity. It has been said, 
that the eyes of fishes are immoveable ; but these apparently 
turn them forward or backward, in their sockets, as their 
occasions require. They take little notice of a lighted 
candle, though applied close to their heads, but flounce, and 
seem much frightened, by a sudden stroke of the hand 
against the support whereon the bowl is hung ; especially 
when they have been motionless, and are perhaps asleep. 
As fishes have no eyelids, it is not easy to discern when 

♦ The gold fish in the fountain in Hampton Court Cardens eat a large 
quantity of food, especially of potatoes well boiled and broken very small. 
They are also much fed by the public with biscuit, bread, &c. They are very 
healthy, and grow to a large size. They feed on each other's spawn, and ahfE 
make darts at the mud, arid thus disturb aquatic insects on which they food, 
l am convinced that they hear, from many exper ments I have tried in order 
to ascertain the fact — Ed. 
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they are sleeping or not, because their eyes are always 
open. 

Nothing can be more amusing than a glass bowl containing 
such fishes : the double refractions of the glass and water 
represent them, when moving, in a shifting and changeable 
variety of dimensions, shades, and colours ; while the two 
mediums, assisted by the eonvaco-convex shape of the 
vessel, magnify and distort them vastly; not to mention 
that the introduction of another element and its inhabitants 
into our parlours engages the fancy in a very agreeable 
manner. 

G-old and silver fishes, though originally natives of China 
and Japan, yet are become so well reconciled to our climate, 
as to thrive and multiply very fast in our ponds and stews. 
Linnaeus ranks this species of fish under the genus of cyprinus, 
or carp, and calls it cmrinm auratm. 

Some people exhibit this sort of fish in a very * fanciful 
way ; for they cause a glass bowl to b© blown with a large 
hollow space within, that does not communicate with it. 
In this cavity they put a bird occasionally, so that you may 
see a goldfinch or a linnet hopping, as it were, in the midst 
of the water, and the fishes swimming in a circle round 
it. The simple exhibition of the fishes is agreeable and 
pleasant; but in so complicated a way becomes whim- 
sical and unnatural, and liable to the objection due to 
him, 

4i Qui v&rkro cupit rem. prodigialitor unain” 

Who loves to vary overy single thing 
Prodigiously, 


LEITBB XCIX. 

TO TUB SAMI, 

October 10, 1761. 

Diau Sib, — I think I have observed before, that much the 
most considerable part of the house-martins withdraw from 
hence about the first week in October; but that some, the 
latter broods, I am now convinced, linger on till the middle 

t 2 
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of that month ; and that, at times, once perhaps in two or 
three years, a fight, for one day only, has shown itself in the 
first week in November. 

Having taken notice, in October, 1780, that the last flight 
was numerous, amounting perhaps to one hundred and fifty, 
and that the season was soft and still, I resolved to pay un- 
common attention to these late birds, to find, if possible, 
where they roosted, and to determine the precise time of their 
retreat. The mode of life of the latter Mrtmdmes is very 
favourable to such a design, for they spend the whole day in 
the sheltered district between me and the Hanger, sailing 
about in a placid, easy manner, and feasting on those insects 
which love to haunt a spot so secure from ruffling winds* 
As my principal object was to discover the place of their 
roosting, I took care to wait on them before they retired to 
rest, and was much pleased to find that, for several evenings 
together, just at a quarter past five in the afternoon, they all 
scudded away in great ha*te towards the south-east, and 
darted down among the low shrubs above the cottages at the 
end of the hill. This spot, in many respects, seems to be 
well calculated for their winter residence, for, in many parts, 
it is as steep as the roof of any house, and, therefore, secure 
from the annoyances of water ; and it is, moreover, clothed 
with heechen shrubs, which, being stunted and bitten by 
sheep, make the thickest covert imaginable, and are so en- 
tangled as to be impervious to the smallest spaniel ; besides, 
it is the nature of underwood beech never to cast its leaf all 
the winter, so that, with the leaves on the ground and those 
on the twigs, no shelter can he more complete. I watched 
them on to the thirteenth and fourteenth of October, and 
found their evening retreat was exact and uniform ; hut after 
this they made no regular appearance. Now and then* a 
straggler was seen ; and, on the twenty-second of October, I 
observed two, in the morning, over the village, and with them 
my remarks for the season ended. 

From all these circumstances put together, it is more 
than probable that this lingering flight, at so late a season of 
the year, never departed from the island.* Had they indulged 
me that autumn with a November visit, as I much desired, 

♦ There may be solitary instances of martins, &c., bybernatingin, this country 
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I presume that, with proper assistants, I should have 
settled the matter past all doubt; but though the third 
of November was a sweet day, and, in appearance, exactly 
suited to my wishes, yet not a martin was to be seen, and so 
I was forced, reluctantly, to give up the pursuit. 

I have only to add, that were the bushes, which cover 
some acres, and are not my own property, to be grubbed and 
carefully examined, probably those late broods, and perhaps 
the whole aggregate do dy of the house-martins of this district, 
might be found there, in different secret dormitories ; and 
that, so far from withdrawing into warmer climes, it would 
appear that they never depart three hundred yards from the 
village. 


LETTEB C. 

TO THE SAME. 

They who write on natural history, cannot too frequently 
advert to instinct, that wonderful limited faculty, which, in 
some instances, raises the brute creation, as it were, above 
reason, and in others, leaves them so far below it. Phi- 
losophers have defined instinct to be that secret influence by 
which every species is impelled naturally to pursue, at ail 
times, the same way, or track, without any teaching or 
example ; whereas reason, without instruction, would often 
vary, and do that by any methods which instinct effects 
by one alone. Now, this maxim must be taken in a qua- 
lified sense, for there are instances in which instinct does 
vary and conform to the circumstances of place and con- 
venience. 

It has been remarked, that every species of bird has a 
mode of nidification peculiar to itself,* so that a schoolboy 

from peculiar causes, but no proof baa yet been brought forward that they* do 
bo generally. — E d. 

* Birds certainly alter their mode of nidification for peculiar purpose*, 
especially for concealing the nest more effectually. I have observed instance! 
of tliis with respect to the wren and fly-catcher. — E d. 
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would at once pronounce on the sort of nest before him. 
This is the case among fields, and woods, and wilds ; but, in 
the villages round London, where mosses, and gossamer and 
cotton from vegetables, are hardly to be found, the nest of 
the chaffinch has not that elegant finished appearance, nor is 
it so beautifully studded with lichens as in a more rural dis- 
trict ; and the wren is obliged to construct its house with 
straws and dry grasses, which do not give it that rotundity 
and compactness so remarkable in the edifices of that little 
architect. Again, the regular nest of the house-martin is 
hemispheric ; but where a rafter or a joist, or a cornice, may 
happen to stand in the way, the nest is so contrived as to 
conform to the obstruction, and becomes flat, or oval, or 
compressed.* 

In the following instances, instinct is perfectly uniform 
and consistent. There are three creatures — the squirrel, the 
field-mouse and the nut-hatch ( sitta europcea), which live 
much on hazel-nuts, and yet they open them each in a diffe- 
rent way. The first, after rasping off the small end, splits 
the shell into two with his long fore-teeth, as a man does 
with his knife ; the second nibbles a hole with his teeth, so 
regular as if drilled with a wimble, and yet so small that one 
would wonder how the kernel can be extracted through it ; 
while the last picks an irregular ragged hole with its bill ; 
but as this artist has no paws to hold the nut firm while he 
pierces it, like an adroit workman, he fixes it as it were, in a 
vice, in some cleft of a tree, or in some crevice, when, 
standing over it, fie perforates the stubborn shell. We 
have often placed nuts in the chink of a gate-post, where 
nut-hatches have been known to haunt, and have always 
found that those birds have readily penetrated them. While 
at work they make a rapping noise that may be heard at a 
considerable distance. 

You that understand both the theory and practical part of 
music, may best inform us why harmony or melody should so 
strangely affect some men, as it were, by recollection, for 

* a Each creature has a wisdom for its good : 

The pigeons feed their tender offspring, crying, 

When they are callow, hut withdraw their food 

When they are fledge, that need may teach them flying. ,, — HERBERT. 
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days after a concert is over* What I mean, th6 following 
passage will most readily explain : — 

“ Praehabebat porro vocibus hnmanis, instrumentisque 
harmonicis, mnsicam illam avium : non quod alia quoque 
non delectaretur ; sed quod ex musica humane relinqueretur 
in animo continens quaedam, attentionemque et somnum con- 
turbans agitatio : dum ascensus, exscensus, tenores, ac mu* 
tationes ilia) sonorum et consonantiarum,euntque, redeuntque 
per phantasiain : — cum nihil tale relinqui possit ex modula- 
tiombus avium, quse, quod non sunt perinde a nobis imitabiles, 
non possunt perinde intemam facultatem commovere.” — 
Q-assekdxjs, in Vitd JPeireskii. — “He preferred, also, the 
music of birds to vocal and instrumental harmony ; not that 
he did not take pleasure in any other, but because there was 
left in the mind some constant agitation, disturbing the 
sleep and the attention, whilst the several variations of sound 
and concord go and return through the imagination, when 
no such effect can be produced by the modulation of birds, 
because, as they are not equally imitable by us, they cannot 
equally excite the internal faculty.” 

This curious quotation strikes me much hy so well repre- 
senting my own case, and hy describing what I have so often 
felt, but never could so well express. When I hear fine 
music, I am haunted with passages therefrom night and day; 
and especially at first waking, which, hy their importunity, 
give more uneasiness than pleasure: elegant lessons stiii 
teaze my imagination, and recur irresistibly to my recollec- 
tion at seasons, and even when I am desirous of thinking of 
more serious matters. 
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LETTEK CI. 

TO THE SAME. 

A babe , and I think a new, little bird* frequents my 
garden, which, I have great reason to think, is the petti- 
chaps: it is common in some parts of the kingdom; and I 
have received formerly several dead specimens from Gibraltar. 
This bird much resembles the white-throat, but has a 
more white, or rather silvery, breast and belly ; is restless 
and active like the willow- wrens, and hops from bough to 
bough, examining every part for food : it also runs up the 
stems of the crown imperials, and putting its head into the 
bells of those dowers, sips the liquor which stands in the 
nectarium of each petal. Sometimes it feeds on the ground 
like the hedge-sparrow, by hopping about on the grass-plots 
and mown walks. 

One of my neighbours, an intelligent and observing man, 
informs me, that in the beginning of May, and about ten 
minutes before eight o’clock in the evening, he discovered a 
great cluster of house- swallows, thirty, at least, he supposes, 
perching on a willow that hung over the verge of James 
Kn ight’s upper pond.f His attention was first drawn by 
the twittering of these birds, which sat motionless in a row 
on the bough, with their heads all one way, and, by their 
weight pressing down the twig, so that it nearly touched the 

* Hr. Herbert says that this kind of bird certainly was not the pettichaps, 
which has not the manners Mi*. White describes. The detail exactly answers 
to the bine-grey, or lesser white-throat ( sylvia silviella). 

^ + Spallanzani says, very decidedly, that swallows retire under water at the 
time of their disappearance from this country ; hut acknowledges that he had 
never himself observed it, though his belief of the fact seemed certain. He 
had. performed a variety of experiments to resolve the question, if cold would 
have the effect of producing -torpidity, and confined swallows in different ways 
under snow and ice, and in an ice-house. The result, however, was always 
death, when the temperature and period of immersion were prolonged beyond 
a certain period ; and the conclusion he draws is, that, at least, our species of 
mrtmdtnidtB do not become torpid. — W. J 
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water. In ting situation ho watched them till he could see 
no longer. Bepeated accounts of this sort, spring and fall, 
indue© nt greatly to suspect, that house-swallows have some 
strong attachment to water, independent of the matter of 
kwcI| and, though they may not retire into that element, 
yiit they may conceal themselves in the banks of pools and 
rt?m during the uncomfort able months of winter. 

One of the keepers of Wolmcr Forest sent me a peregrine 
falcon, which ho shot on the verge of that district, as it was 
devouring a wood-pigeon . The 7h/cc peregrin us, or haggard 
falcon, is a noble species of hawk, seldom seen in the 
southern counties. In winter 1707, one was killed in the 
neighbouring parish of Faringdon, and sent by me to Mr. 
I prmant into North Wales.* Since that time, 1 have met 
with none till now. The specimen mentioned above was in, 
iroaemtum, and not injured by the shot : it measured forty- 
two inches from wing to wing, and twenty-one from beak tc 
ted, and weighed two pounds and a half standing weight. 
*!u* species k very robust, and wonderfully formed for 
m|dne : its breast was plump and muscu*ar j its thighs long, 
thick and brawny; anil its legs remarkably short and well- 
wt s the feet were armed with most formidable, sharp, long 
talwi» i the eyelids and cere of the bill were yellow ; but the 
iriim of the eyes dusky : the beak wan thick and hooked, 
and of a dark colour, and had a jagged process near the end 
of the upper mandible on each side : its tail, or train, was 
•horfc in proportion to the bulk of its body ; yet the wings, 
when dosed, did not extend to the end of the train. Prom 
it« large and fair proportions, it might be supposed to have 
fe««t a female; but £ was not permitted to cut open the 
ffwfdmert, For one of the birds of prey, which are usually 
this wna in high case s in its craw were many barley- 
mm% which probably came from the crop of the wood- 


% tmdistfnguishing vehemence, swallow bones and feathers, and 
al matters, mdi&eriminately.t This falcon was probably 

■ * fa Lfttttn x. awl at. to Thomas Pena&nt, E»q. 

T The tew* stii fomhor* «re swaliowvd naturally, «md assist to protuot# 
mn ilfwtiott, Tfeo Abbo Sputkttmrii, ia b*» wcperimenU on various birds atp 
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LETTER €11. 

fO THIS RAMS. 


teir hind legs an* unukually straight, a il limit any M at 
the hock, or ham ; to mieh a degree an to give them an awls* 
ward gait when they trot, When they are in mot inn, their 
tails are curved high over their back* like thiw*e of ernne 


cttisraK mm. 


arivcn from the mountain* of North Walt* or ftcotUntL 
where they are known t*> breed, by rigorous weather and 

deep known that had lately fallen. 


DOGS. 


kmrd m mm m weaned, could not learn much from their 
dun ; yet they did not relish flesh when they came to Eng- 
liiiifL In the islands of the Pacific Ocean, the dogs are bred 
up «« vegetables, and would not eat flesh when offered them 

by our circunumvigutora. 

W# believe Hint all dogs, in a state of nature, have sharp, 
Upright, foxdiko cars; and that hanging ears, which are 
*atmm*d m graceful, arc the effect of choice breeding and 
cultivation. linns in the Travels of Ysbrandt Ides from 
Muscovy to rhitui, the dogs which draw the Tartars on snow- 
ilwlgci wmr the river Ohy, are engraved with prick-ears, like 
those tVf.mi C/nnfcm, The K am schat dales also train the same 
sort of sharp-eared, peak-nosed clogs to draw their sledges ; 
m limy hi* seen in an elegant print engraved for Captain 
Cook'ii last voyage round the world* 

Now we are upon the subject of dogs, it may not be imper- 
tinent to mid, that spaniels, m all sportsmen know, though 
they hunt part ridges and pheasants as it were by instinct, 
tttuf with much delight and alacrity, yet will hardly touch 
their holies when offered as food; nor will a mongrel dog of 
my own, though ho is remarkable for finding that sort of 
gmttii* But w hen wo came to offer the bones of partridges 
to the two Chinese dogs, they devoured them with much 
yrcmditteiHi, and licked the platter clean. 

No sporting dogs will flush woodcocks tiH inured to the 
wont, and f mined to the sport, which they then pursue with 
vehemence and t ransport ; but then they will not touch their 
hmm % hut turn from them with abhorrence, even when they 
arc hungry* 

Now, that dogs should not be fond of the bones of such 
birdi m they ant not disposed to hunt, is no wonder; but 
wit? they reject and do not cam to eat their natural game, is 
gill go muiily accouatud for, since the end of hunting seems 
to H that the chase pursued should be eaten. Dogs, again, 
will m % devour the more rancid water-fowls ; nor indeed the 
boumi id my wild-fowls ; nor will they touch the fetid bodies 
of birds that feed on offal and garbage ; and indeed there may 
hi somewhat of providential instinct in this circumstance of 
iiiiiii * for vultures,* and kites, and ravens, and crows, &c„ 

* Mmmtymi* la M§ Tmuk fa (hi Lemnt, observes, that the dogs and 
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were * intended to be messmates with dogs over tbeir car- 
rion; and seem to be appointed by Mature as fellow-scaven- 
gers, to remove all cadaverous substances from the face of the 
earth.* 




vultures at Grand Cairo maintain sucli a friendly intercourse, as to bring up 
their young together in the same place. 

* See some very interesting observations on tbe natural history and origin, 
of our domestic race of dogs, in the fifth number of the Journal of A gricultu/re, 
by Mr. J. "Wilson. The origin of all our domestic breeds is there traced to 
the wolf and jackal ; allowing, of course, the native dogs of Africa and 
America, with the New Holland Dingo, to he distinct species. — W. J. 

The Chinese word for a dog, to a European ear, sounds like qwihlok. 

While on the subject of dogs I may mention, notwithstanding Sir W. 
Jardine’s note at the end of this letter, that the dog is of a breed distinct from 
either the fox, the wolf, or the jackal, and has also propensities distinct from 
the wild-dog, which is just as much a native of the wilderness as the lion or 
tiger. Sir John Sebright’s offspring of a wild-dog caught in Australia, and which 
was born on hoard a ship, never could he tamed, and never showed the least 
affection for any particular person, although Sir John kept it constantly in his 
room for nearly a year. While the dog, on the contrary, shows the utmost 
affection for his master ; he guards property with the strictest vigilance, his 
courage is unbounded — a courage which neither the wolf, the fox, or the wild- 
dog possesses — he never forgets a kindness, hut soon loses recollection of an 
injury ; his habits are social, and his fidelity not to be shaken — hunger cannot 
weaken, or old age impair it — if he commits a fault, he is sensible of it, and 
shows pleasure when commended. These qualities are distinct from those of 
the animals mentioned. In fact the dog appears to have been a precious gift 
to man by a benevolent Creator, to become his friend, companion, and pro- 
tector. While all other animals have the fear and dread of man implanted in 
them (see Genesis, ix. 2.) the poor dog alone looks at his master with affection, 
'and the tie once formed is never broken. Again, — the wolf has oblique eyes, 
while the eyes of dogs have never been observed to be in that position. If the 
dog descended from the wolf, a constant tendency would have been observed in, 
the former to revert to the original typo or species. This is a law in all other 
cross breeds ; but amidst the variety of dogs, this tendency has not existed. 
We have besides no proof that the breed between the dog, the wolf, the fox, 
and jackall, is continuous. The domestic dog, besides, has its peculiar hark, 
perfectly distinct from the three latter animals. In the most ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, also, we find representations of dogs with all the characteristic 
appearance and gallant bearing of our English fox-hounds. Other facts might 
be brought forward, but perhaps enough has been said to show that the d smestic 
dog may be considered as a distinct breed, although some may suppcse that 
ft* origin is lost in antiquity, — E d. 
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LITTER Cm. 

TO THE SAME. 

Till fossil wood # bunod in the bogs of Wolrner Forest, is 
not jot all exhausted; for the pest-cutters now and then 
stumble upon a log. 1 have just seen a piece which was sent 
by * labourer of Oaklumgor to a carpenter of this village. 
This was the butt-end or a small oak, about live feet long, 
and about five inches in diameter. It had apparently been 
mmtml from the ground by m axe, was very ponderous, and 
its black m ebony* Upon asking the carpenter for what pur- 
pose he had procured it. he told me that it was to be sent to 
m* brother, a joiner at Kant ham, who was to make use of it 
tti cabinet work, by inlaying it along with winter woods. 

Those that art? much abroad on evenings after it is dark, 
in spring and summer, frequently hear a nocturnal bird 
pasting by on the wing, and repeating often a short quick 
not#* ’This bird 1 have remarked myself, but never could 
mal# it out till lately. X am assured now* that it is the 
itcuifi-curlow {chamdrim wdimemm*) Horne of them pass 
mm or near my house almost every evening after it is dark, 
§mm the uplands of the hill and Nortlifteid, away down 
towards Burton *, when*, among the streams and meadows, 
they find a greater plenty of food. Birds that fly bv night 
or* obliged to \m noisy 5 their notes, often repeated, become 
signals or watch-words to keep them together, that they may 
soft stray or lose each other in the dark. 

The wiling proceedings and manoeuvres of the rooks are 
mmlmm and amusing in the autumu.f Just before dusk, they 

• I tore ft M>«ff4)OX rnf poutmitm which otic#? belonged to Sir Walter 
Stott* with the following iitsrrlptieft m it s— ** Made from oak found near 
Um 4 m Cwitk, twtntjr (tot Mow the surface of the ground.” It is approach- 

+ It U.lway. p!«JT* U> twd Mr. White’* notice. of the habit* of animal,, 
which arc at the «une tmio equally acctwate and inwruetivo, and tho*e of tho 
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return in long airings from the foraging of the flay, mi. rta» 
deavoua by thousands over Holbornenlowm, when* they wheel 
round in th<» air, and sport and clivo in a playful manner^ all 
the while exerting their voiees, and making a loud cawing, 
which, being blended and softened by the fli*tntie«? that w# 
at the Tillage are below t hem, heroine a confused noise or 
chiding, or rather a pleasing murmur, very engaging" to the 
imagination, and not unlike the cry of n park of hound* in 
hollow echoing woods, or the rushing of the wind ill tall 
trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly ^ When 
this ceremony is over, with the last gleam of ditv, they retire 
for the night to the deep beeehen woods of Tistei! and RopW, 
W# remember a little girl, who, a* she wait going to tied, 
used to remark on such an occurrence, in flu* true spirit of 
physico-thcology, that, the rooks wen* saying their pray «*f*f 
and yet this child w as much too young to be aware that the 
Scriptures have said of the Deity, that ** Ini fucdeili the mwm 
who call upon him.” 


LETTER CIV* 

TO Till SAMS, 

Ik reading Dr. lluxham’a OlwrmtwniM ih A$r$ % written it 
Plymouth, I find, by those curious and accural# mmmkMg 
which contain an account of the weather from the jruar 1727 
to the year 1748, inclusive, that though there is freouest rasa 
m that district of Devonshire, yet the quantity ihtting is not 
great; mid that some years it has been very small; fork 
1731, the min measured only 17*260 inches, and tit 17*1, 

rosk», amre espeefclljr, hate not tsafsdl lies mate# ef pe»i* k#lh si* halt «4 

modem 

#t Tire sthW ttasatf of Ike hnnimi yws% 

That tm the high to;** »f ytm saekiH alias, 

P»4r ibi?lr hearts mmlt m the lonely «er»**«-J, tf« JamB, 

Viigl. s *m 9 like Mr. Whin, milewt the mile reeks m»k$ m rnmmim M 

♦lie evening from fading j— 

u IS* ft puta ilrmlriw egmlitt mngti# 

Ommum faf*§mii immh enmkw sMs, 11 
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20*854; and again, in 1743, only 20*908. Places near the 
»©a have frequent scuds, that keep the atmosphere moist, yet 
do not reach far up mto the country *. making thus the mari- 
time situations appear wet, when the rain is not considerable, 
In the wettest years at Plymouth, the doctor measured only 
one© 88 ; and again once, viz. in 1734, 37*114 ; a quantity of 
win that has twice been exceeded at Selborne in the short 
period of my observations. Dr. Huxham remarks, that fre- 
quent small rains keep the air moist ; while heavy ones render 
it more dry, by beating down the vapours. He is also of 
opinion, that the dingy smoky appearance in the Bky, in 
very dry seasons, arises from the want of moisture suffi- 
cient to let the light through, and render the atmosphere 
transparent ; because he had observed several bodies more 
diaphanous when wet than dry ; and did never recollect that 
the air had that look in rainy seasons. 

My friend, who lives just beyond the top of the down, 
brought his three swivel guns to try them in my outlet, with 
their muzzles towards the Hanger, supposing that the report 
would have had a great effect ; but the experiment did not 
answer his expectation. He then removed them to the alcove 
on the Hanger, when the sound, rushing along the Lythe and 
Comb-wood, was very grand; hut it was at the Hermitage 
that the echoes and repercussions delighted the hearers; not 
only filling the Lythe with the roar, as if all the beeches were 
tearing up by the roots, but, turning to the left, they per- 
vaded the vale above Comb-wood ponds ; and, after a pause, 
teemed to take up the crash again, and to extend round 
H arte by Bangers, and to die away at last among the cop- 
pices and coverts of Ward-le-ham . It has been remarked 
liefer©, that this district is an Anathoth , a place of responses, 
or echoes, and, therefore, proper for such experiments, we 
mm further add, that the pauses in echoes, when they cease, 
ml J#t arc taken up again, like the pauses in music, surprise 
the hearers, and have a fine effect on the imagination. 

The gentleman above mentioned has just fixed a barometer 
fa his parlour at Newton Valence. The tube was first filled 
here (at Selborne), twice with care, when the mercury agreed, 
mi stood exactly with my own; but being filled again twice 
«t Newton, the mercury stood, on account of the great ©leva- 
tloii of that house, three-tenths of an inch lower than the 
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barometers at tins village, a* id so coi (nines to do, bo tb# 
weight of the atmosphere what it may. The plate of the 
barometer at Newton is figured as low aa 27 ; Iweattae, ttt 
stormy weather, the mercury there will sometimes descend 
below 28. We have supposed Newton Ibmim to stand iwe 
hundred feet higher than this house; but if the rule hold* 
good, which says that mercury in a barometer sinks one-tenth 
of an inch for every hundred feet elevation, then the Newton 
barometer, by standing three-tenth* lower than that of But* 
borne, prove* that Newton House must be three hundred 
feet higher than that in which 1 am writing, instead of two 
hundred. # t 

It may not bo import) non t to add, that the barometer* at 
Belbomo stand three-tenths of an inch lower than the bare- 
meters at South Lambeth ; whence we may conclude, that 
the former place is about three hundred feet higher 'thun Ilia 
latter; and with good reason, because the streams that rib© 
with us run into the Thames at Wey bridge, and so tit London* 
Of course, therefore, them must he lower ground all tit# 
way from Selborne to South Lambeth ; the distance between 
winch, all the windings and indenting* of the atreama «ui»* 
derad, cannot be less than a hundred miles. 
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and not unacceptable to persons that delight in planting 
and ornamenting : and may particularly become a work that 
professes never to lose sight of utility. 

For the last two or three days of the former year, there 
were considerable falls of snow, which lay deep and uniform 
on the ground without any drifting, wrapping up the more 
humble vegetation in perfect security. From the first day 
to the fifth of the new year, more snow succeeded.; but, from 
that day, the air became entirely clear, and the heat of the 
sun about noon had a considerable influence in sheltered 
situations. 

It was in such an aspect, that the snow on the author’s 
evergreens was melted every day, and frozen intensely every 
night so that the laurustixies, bays, laurels, and arbutuses, 
looked, in three or four days, as if they had been burnt in 
the fire ; while a neighbours plantation of the same kind, in 
a high, cold situation, where the snow was never melted at 

all, remained uninjured. 

From hence 1 would infer, that it is the repeated melting 
and freezing of the snow that is so fatal to vegetation, rather 
than the severity of the cold, Therefore, it highly behoves 
every planter, who wishes to escape the cruel mortification 
of losing, in a few days, the labour and hopes of years, to 
bestir himself on such emergencies ; and, if his plantations 
arc small, to avail himself of mats, cloths, peas-haum, straw, 
reeds, or any such covering, for a short time ; or, if his 
shrubberies arc extensive, to see that his people go about 
with prongs and forks, and carefully dislodge the snow 
from the boughs ; since the naked foliage will shift much 
better for itself, than whore the snow is partly melted and 
immi again. 

It may perhaps appear, at first, like a paradox ; but doubt- 
lum the more tender trees and shrubs should never be 
planted in hot aspects: not only for the reason assigned 

akw, but also because, thus circumstanced, they are disposed 

# Till# win the mm % few year* ago, when laurels, laurustines, &e., were 
killed to the ground In this more sheltered situations, while those in bleak, 
twitted situations reaped. Tender plants have mere chance of surviving 
fmt when in cold spots, than whim in those more sheltered. The sap is 
k«pt ba le, mi of own* the plants are not so likely to be affected by the 
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to ®lu>ot earlier in the spring, anti to grow on later in th# 
autumn than they would otherwise do, and m are sufferers 
bv lagging or early frosts. For thin reason, also, planta from 
Siberia will hardly endure our climate ; beeau*»% on the very 
first advance® of spring, they shoot away, and m are cut off 
by the severe night® of March or April 
* Dr. Fothergill and ot hers have experienced th# mini# 
inconvenience " with respect to the more tender shrubs 
from North America; which, they, therefore, plant under 
north walk. There should also, perhaps, lie a null to tint 
east, to defend them from the piercing blunts front that 
quarter. 

Thk observation might, without any impropriety, lie awrri#d 
into animal life ; for discerning bciomaators now find that 
their hives should not, in the winter, he exposed to til# 
hot sun, because such unseasonable warmth awakens tfio 
inhabitants too early from their slumbers ; and, by putting 
their juices into motion too soon, subjects them aflerwartls 
to inconvenienees when rigorous weather return*. 

The coincidents attending this short but interisn front 
were, that the horses fell siek with tin epidcmto ilinteinptf # 
which injured the winds of many, and killed Homes that 
cohk and cough* were general among the human spacios f 
that it froze under people*® beds for several nights | that 
meat was so hard frozen that it could not bo spitted, and 
could not be secured but in cellars ; that several ml wings 
and thrushes were killed by the frost; and flint the lnr go 
titmouie continued to pull straws lengthwise from III# unfit 
of thatched houses and burns in a most adroit nmuaor, fm ft 
purpose that has been explained a3ready, # 

On the third of January, Benjamin Martin's thermometer, 
within doom, in a clone parlour where there was no fire, fell 
in the night to 20, and on the fourth to 18 , and on tlm seven* 


♦ Bm Lc u«r wit. to Thmtrn Posaanft 
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of milder weather ; and, moreover, moles began to heave and 
work, and a manifest thaw took place. From the latter cir- 
cumstance, we may conclude, that thaws often originate 
under ground from warm vapours which arise, else how 
should subterraneous animals receive such early intimations 
of their approach? Moreover, we have often observed 
that cold seems to descend from above : for when a thermo- 
meter hangs abroad in a frosty night, the intervention of a 
cloud shall immediately raise the mercury ten degrees ; and 
a clear sky shall again compel it to descend to its former 
gauge. 

And here it may be proper to observe, on what has been 
said above, that though frosts advance to their utmost 
severity by somewhat of a regular gradation, yet thaws do 
not usually come on by as regular a declension of cold; 
but often take place immediately from intense freezing; 
as men in sickness often mend at once from paroxysm. 

To the great credit of Portugal laurels and American 
junipers, be it remembered, that they remained untouched 
amidst the general havoc : hence men should learn to orna- 
ment chiefly with such trees as are able to withstand acci- 
dental severities, and not subject themselves to the vexation 
of a loss which may befai them once, perhaps, in ten years, 
yet may hardly be recovered through the whole course of 
their lives. 

As it appeared afterwards, the ilexes were much injured, 
the cypresses were half destroyed, the arbutuses lingered on, 
but never recovered ; and the bays, laurustines, and laurels, 
were killed to the ground ! and the very wild hollies, in hot 
aspects, were so much affected, that they cast all their 
leaves. 

By the fourteenth of January, the snow was entirely gone; 
the turnips emerged, not damaged at all, save in sunny places: 
the wheat looked delicately ; and the garden plants were well 
preserved ; for snow is the most kindly mantle that infant 
vegetation can he wrapped in : were it not for that friendly 
meteor, no vegetable life could exist at all in northerly regions. 
Ye t in Sweden, the earth in April is not divested of snow for 
more than a fortnight, before the face of the countiy is 
covered with flowers. 

uS 
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LETTER CVL 

to Tin: same, 

There were mtm cimt instance!* ititottdwg tlm wmArk* M§ 
frost of January, 1770. so stttgtilfir amt striking, f but a short 
detail of them may not bo unacceptable. 

The most certain way to be exact, mill be i<* ropy tb<i 
passages from my journal, which were taken (torn time I# 
time, an things occurred. But it umy be proper previously 
to remark, that the first week m January was titirxuutviotily 
wot, and drowned with vast rains from every fpntrfer ; from 
whence) may be inferred, nn there is great r» a»«*u to belief# 
is the ease, that intense frost* seldom take place till lb# 
earth in completely glutted and chilled with water* i mid 
hence dry autumns are seldom followed by rigorous mntrnm, 
January 7th-— -Snow driving nil the day, which mm fob 
lowed by frost, sleet, mid some snow, till tin* Im-elftts, wHt*n& 
prodigious mass overwhelmed all the works of men, drifting 
over the tops of the gates, and tilling the hollow lanes. 

On the fourteenth, the writer was obliged to bn unlit* 
abroad: and thinks he never before, or mux*,bm mmmt* 
tered such rugged Hiberiaii weal her, Many of th* tmmmw 
roads are now filled above the topis of the Inalgea ; through 
which the snow was driven in iiumt romnnto and ,<r<4cn«|iH* 
shapes, so striking to the imaginatfon, ms not to be mm 
without wonder and pleasure. The poultry imni nut to 
stir out of their roosting- places ; for corks and hens am m 
dazzled and confounded by the glam of the mum, that they 
would soon perish without mmtmtm. The Imres also lay 
sullenly in their seats, and would not move till compelled by 
hunger ; being conscious, poor amnia!*, that the drill# mi 

* The autumn preceding January, I7<MI* *m wty **% mi rnnmthm ifei 
month of September, during whkh thm frit it thinks, to il* mm%* 4 
Rutland, »ix irnkt* and a half nf min, Ani ihr tut* itmi m IWMfc 

tot m aftes a rainy mw»b, and wb*u lit# •prlttgi mm mf 
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heaps treacherously betray their footsteps, and prove fatal tc 
numbers of them. 

Eram the fourteenth, the snow continued to increase, and 
began to stop the road- waggons and coaches, which could no 
longer keep on their regular stages ; and especially on the 
western roads, where the fall appears to have been greater 
than in the south. The company at Bath, that wanted to 
attend the Queen’s birth-day, were strangely incommoded ; 
many carriages of persons who got, in their way to town 
from Bath, as far as Marlborough, after strange embarrass- 
ments, here met with a ne plus ultra. The ladies fretted, 
and offered large rewards to labourers if they would shovel 
them a track to London ; but the relentless heaps of snow 
were too bulky to be removed ; and so the eighteenth passed 
over, leaving the company in very uncomfortable circum- 
stances at the Castle and other inns. 

On the twentieth, the sun shone out for the first time 
since the frost began ; a circumstance that has been remarked 
before, much in favour of vegetation. All this time the cold 
was not very intense, for the thermometer stood at 29, 28, 
25, and thereabout : but on the twenty-first it descended to 
20. The birds now began to be in a very pitiable and_ starv- 
ing condition. Tamed by the season, sky-larks settled in 
the streets of towns, because they saw the ground was bare ; 
rooks frequented dunghills close to bouses; and crows 
watched horses as they passed, and greedily devoured what 
dropped from them ; hares now came into men’s gardens, 
and scraping away the snow, devoured such plants as they 

could find. _ , . , 

On the twenty-second, the author had occasion to go to 
London : through a sort of Laplandian scene very wild and 
grotesque indeed. But the metropolis itself exhibited a still 
more singular appearance than the country ; for, being 
bedded deep in snow, the pavement could not be touched by 
the wheels or the horses’ feet, so that the carriages ran 
about without the least noise. Such an exemption from dm 
and clatter was strange, but not pleasant ; it seemed to con- 
vey an uncomfortable idea of desolation : 

“ Ipga silentia terrent.” 

On the twenty-seventh, much snow fell all day, and in the 
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evening the frost became very intense. At South Lambeth! 
for the four following nights, the thermometer fell to 11, 7, 
6, 6; and at Selbome to 7, 6, 10; and on the 31st of Ja- 
euarv, just before sunrise, with rime on the trees, and on 
the tube of the glass, the quicksilver sunk exactly to zero, 
being 32 degrees below the freezing point ; but by eleven in 
the morning, though in the shade, it sprung up to 16|* — a 
most unusual degree of cold this for the south of England ! 
During these four nights, the cold was so penetrating, that 
it occasioned ice in warm chambers, and under beds ; and in 
the day the wind was so keen, that persons of robust consti- 
tutions could scarcely endure to face it. The Thames was 
at once so frozen over, both above and below the bridge, 
that crowds ran about on the ice. The streets were now 
strangely encumbered with snow, which crumbled and trode 
dusty; and, turning gray, resembled bay-salt; what had 
fallen on the roofs was -so perfectly dry, that from first to 
last it lay twenty-six days on the houses in the city ; a 
longer time than had been remembered by the oldest house- 
keepers living. According to all appearances, we might now 
have expected the continuance of this rigorous weather for 
weeks to come, since every night increased in severity ; but 
behold, without any apparent cause, on the first of February, 
a thaw took place, and some rain followed before night ; 
making good the observation above, that frosts often go off’ 
as it were at once, without any gradual declension of cold. 

secon< * °** February, the thaw persisted ; and on the 
tiiird, swarms of little insects were frisking and sporting in 
acourfc^wdatBouth Lambeth, as if they had felt no 
frost, VY hy the juices in the small bodies and smaller limbs 
of such minute bemgs are not frozen, is a matter of curious 
inquiry .+ 

wa» greater than at any other place that the author 
»Uk« aTr™. ? r L some re P° rted at the time, that, at a 

?£. degrees Wow zero ’ thir *- f °«“ 

+ T d -a. Sdb0rne If Benjamin Martin. 

** tai *~ rf •** P“ lour - oold at that time was very severe/^ 
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Severn frosts seem to be partial, or to run m currents ; for 
at the tame juncture, as the author was informed by accurate 
correspondents, at Lyndon, in the county of Rutland, the 
thermometer stood at 19; at Blackburn, in Lancashire, at 
19; and at Manchester at 21, 20, and 18. Thus does some 
unknown circumstance strangely overbalance latitude* and 
vender the cold sometimes much greater in the southern than 
the northern parts of this kingdom. 

The consequences of this severity were, that in Hampshire, 
at the melting of the snow, the wheat looked well, and the 
turnips came forth little injured. The laurels and laurua- 
tines were somewhat damaged, hut only in hot aspects. Ho 
evergreens wore quite destroyed ; and not half the damage 
unstained that befell in January, 1708. Those laurels that 
wore a little scorched on the south sides, were perfectly un- 
touched cm their north sides. The care taken to shake the 
tnow, day by day, from the branches, seemed greatly to avail 
the author’s evergreens. A neighbour’s laurel hedge, in a 
high situation, and facing to the north, was perfectly green 
ana vigorous ; and the Portugal laurels remained unhurt. 

As to the birds, the thrushes and blackbirds were mostly 
dtltrayed : and the partridges, by the weather and poachers, 
so thinned, that few remained to breed the following 

year. 


LETTER CVIL 

TO THE SAME. 

A* tb# frost in December, 1784, was very extraordinary, 
you, 1 trust, will not be displeased to hear the particulars ; 
ind especially when 1 promise to say no more about the 
•ivtritm of winter after I have finished this letter. 

*ntf tight ti# Intel! mm frown, and thawed the following day. It w m 
ttertfd by C§pu Kmnklro that during the »ev©re winter ho experienced 
tteif til* Coppermine River, the (Uh froze « they were taken out of the net* 
In i, i||#fi time they tetame a »«iid mat* of ire, ami by a blow or two of the 
hateiiet, they wtr® eifily split open. If, however, in the completely frozen 
they mm tfeswed btfitw the fire, they recovered their animation.— K». 
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The first week in December was very wet, with the baro- 
meter veiy low. On the 7th, with the barometer at 28*5 
came on a vast snow, which continued all that day and the 
next, and most part of the following night ; so that, by the 
morning of the 9th, the works of men were quite overwhelmed, 
the lanes filled so as to be impassable, and the ground covered 
twelve or fifteen inches without any drifting. In the evening 
of the 9th, the air began to be so very sharp that we thought 
it would be curious to attend to the motions of a thermo- 
meter; we therefore hung out two, one made by Martin and 
one by Bollond, w'hich soon began to show ns what we were 
to expect; for, by ten o’clock, they fell to 21, and, at eleven, 
to 4, when we went to bed. On the 10th, in the morning, 
the quicksilver of Dollond’s glass was down to half a degree 
Mow zero, and that of Martin’s, which was absurdly gradu- 
ated only to four degrees below zero, sunk quite into the 
brass guard of the ball, so that, wheu the weather became 
most interesting, this was useless. On the 10th, at eleven 
at night, though the air was perfectly still, Dollond’s glass 
went down to one degree below zero ! This strange severity 
of the weather made me very desirous to know what degree 
of cold there might he in such an exalted and near situation 
as ^Newton. *We had, therefore, on the morning of the 10th, 
written to Mr. , and entreated him to hang out his ther- 

mometer, made by Adams, and to pay some attention to it 
morning and evening, expecting wonderful phenomena in so 
elevated a region, at two hundred feet, or more, above my 
house ; but, behold I on the 10th, at eleven at night, it was 
down only to 17, and the next morning at 22, when mine 
was at 10 1 We were so disturbed at this unexpected reverse 
of comparative local cold, that we sent one of my glasses up, 
thanking that of Mr. must, somehow, he wrongly con- 

structed. But when the instruments came to be confronted, 
tiey went exactly together, so that, for one night at least, the 
0©M at JSewton was eighteen degrees less than at Selbome, 
jsa4 through the whole frost, ten or twelve degrees ; and, 
mdsed* when we came to observe consequences, we could 
readily credit this, for all my laurustines, hays, ilexes, arbu- 
tases, cypresses, and even my Portugal laurels, # and, which 

Mf» Miller, ia his Gardener's Ih(%iowxry } says positively, font the 
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occa*itmfl more regret, my fine sloping laurel-hedge, were 
scorched up, while, at Newton, the same trees have not lost 

a leaf! 

We had steady frost on the 25th, when the thermometer, 
in the morning, was down to 10 with us, and at Newton 
only to 2L Strong frost continued till the 31st, when some 
tendency to thaw was observed, and by January 3rd, 1785 , 
the thaw was confirmed, and some rain fell.* 

A circumstance that 1 must not omit, because it was new 
to tnh is, that on Friday, December the 10th, being bright 
muwhino, the air was full of icy spicules , floating in all direc- 
tions, like atoms in a sunbeam, let into a dark room. We 
thought them, at first, particles of the rime falling from my 
tall hedges, but were soon convinced to the contrary, by 
making our observations in open places, where no rime could 
reach us. Were they watery particles of the air frozen as 
they floated, or were they evaporations from the snow frozen 
as they mounted ? 

We were much obliged to the thermometers for the early 
information they gave us, and hurried our apples, pears, 
onions, potatoes, <fec,, into the cellar and warm closets ; while 
those who had not, or neglected such warnings, lost all their 
stores of roots and fruits, and had their very bread and cheese 
frozen. 

I must not omit to tell you, that during those two Siberian 
days my parlour cat was so electric, that had a person stroked 
her, and oeen properly insulated, the shock might have been 
given to a whole circle of people, 

Portugal laurel* remained untouched in the remarkable frost of 1/39-40. 
Hu that either that accurate observer was much mistaken, or die the frost of 
jfaasinbfr, 1784, was much more severe and destructive than that in the year 

# If a frost happens, even when the ground Is tolerably dry, it has been 
eNerved that when a thaw comes, the path* and field* are all in a batter* 
Country people say that the fruit draws moisture, but the reason is that the 
vapours continually ascending from the earth, are bound in by the frost and 
toot suffered to escape till released by the thaw. No wonder, then, that the 
surface 1# all In a fleet, since the quantity of moisture by evaporation that 
ante* daily from every acre of ground, is astonishing. Dr. Watson, by expe- 
riment, found it to he 1600 to 1000 gallon* in 12 hours, according to the 
degree of heat In the earth, arid the quantity of rain newly Mien.— 
W*t» Whits, ftm Mr unpublished MSS, 
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I forgot to mention before, that dining the two sever© 
two men, who were tracing hares in the snow, had their 
f e et frozen ; and two men, who were much better employed, 
had their fingers so affected by the frost, while they were 
thrashing in a barn, that mortification followed, from which 
they did not recover for many weeks. 

fhe frost killed all the furze and most of the ivy, and in 
many places stripped the hollies of all their leaves. It came 
st a very early time of the year, before old November ended, 
and may yet be allowed, "from its effects, to have exceeded 
any since 1739-40. 


LETTEB CYIII. 

TO THE SAME. 

As the effects of heat are seldom very remarkable in th© 
northerly climate of England, where the summers are often 
so defective in warmth and sunshine, as not to ripen the 
fruits of the earth so well as might be wished, I shall be 
more concise in my account of the severity of a summer sea- 
son, and so make a little amends for the prolix account of 
the degrees of cold and the inconveniences that we suffered 
from some late rigorous winters. 

The summers of 1781 and 1783 were unusually hot and 
dry ; to them, therefore, I shall turn hack in my journals, 
without recurring to any more distant period. In the former 
of these years, my peach and nectarine trees suffered so much 
from the heat, that the rind on the bodies was scalded and 
came off; since which, the trees have been in a decaying 
This may prove a hint to assiduous gardeners to fence 
and shelter their wall-trees with mats or boards, as they may 
©»i% do, because such annoyance is seldom of long conti- 
nuance. During that summer, also, I observed that my 
ver© coddled, as it were, on the trees ; so that they 
* mo ^^ 3aess and would not keep in the 

winter. This circumstance put me in mind of what I have 
heard travellers assert, that they never ate a good apple or 
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apricot m the south of Europe, where the heats were so great 
m to .render the juices vapid and insipid. 

The great pests of a garden are wasps, which destroy all 
the finer fruits just as they are coming into perfection. In 
1781, wo had none; in 1788, there were myriads, which 
would have devoured all the produce of my garden, had we 
not set the hoys to take the newts, and caught thousands 
with hazel-twigs tipped with bird-lime; we have since 
employed the boys to take and destroy the large breeding 
wasps in spring. Such expedients have a great effect on 
these marauders, and will keep them under. Though wasps 
do not abound but in hot summers, yet they do not prevail 
in every hot summer, as I have instanced in the two years 
above mentioned. 

In the sultry season of 1788, honey-clews were so frequent 
as to deface and destroy the beauties of my garden. My 
honeysuckles, which were on© week the most sweet and 
lovely objects that ©y© could behold, became the next the 
most loathsome, being enveloped in a viscous substance, and 
loaded with black aphid™, or smother-flics. The occasion of 
this clammy appearance seems to be this, that in hot weather 
the effluvia of flowers in fields, and meadows, and gardens, 
are draw n up in the day by a brisk evaporation, and then in 
the night fall down again with the dews in which they are 
entangled ; that the air is strongly scented, and therefore 
impregnated with the particles of flowers in summer weather, 
our senses will inform us ; and that this clammy sweet sub- 
stance is of tit© vegetable kind we may learn from bees, to 
whom it its very grateful; and wo may be assured that it 
falls in tlie night, because it is always first seen in warm, 
still mornings, * 

On chalky and sandy soils, and in the hot villages about 
Xiomlon, the thermometer 1ms been often observed to mount 
§i high as 8$ or 84. ; but with us, in this hilly and woody 
district, I have hardly ever seen it exceed 80, nor does it 
'often arrive at that pitch. The reason, I conclude is, that 
our dense clayey soil, so much shaded by trees, is not so 
easily heated through as those above mentioned ; and, besides, 
our mountains cause currents of air and breezes ; and the 
vast effluvia from our woodlands temper and moderate our 
heats. 
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LETTER CIX. 


TO THE SAME. 

The summer of the year 1783 was an amazing and porten- 
tous one, and full of* horrible phenomena ; for, besides the 
alarming meteors and tremendous thunder storms that 
affrighted and distressed the different counties of this king- 
dom, the peculiar haze, or smoky fog, that prevailed for 
many weeks in this island, aud in every part of Europe, and 
even beyond its limits, was a most extraordinary appearance, 
unlike anything known within the memory of man. By my 
journal, I find that I had noticed this strange occurrence 
from June 23 to J uly 20, inclusive, during which period, the 
wind varied to every quarter, without making any alteration 
in the air. The sun, at noon, looked as black as a clouded 
moon, and shed a rust-coloured ferruginous light on the 
ground and floors of rooms, but was particularly lurid and 
blood-coloured at rising and setting. Ail the time, the heat 
was so intense that butchers’ meat could hardly be eaten the* 
day after it was killed ; and the flies swarmed so in the lanes 
and hedges, that they rendered the horses half frantic, and 
riding irksome. The country people began to look with a 
superstitious awe at the red lowering aspect of the sun ; and, 
indeed, there was reason for the most enlightened person to 
be apprehensive, for all the while Calabria, and part of the 
isle of Sicily, were torn and convulsed with earthquakes ; 
and about that juncture, a volcano sprang out of the sea on 
the coast of Norway. On this occasion, Milton’s noble amvil* 
of the sun, in his. first book of Paradise Lost, frequently 
occurred to my mind ; and it is indeed particularly appli- 
cable, because, towards the end, it alludes to a superstitious . 
kind of dread, with which the minds of men are always 
impressed by such strange and unusual phenomena :— ** 

As when the sun, new risen, 

hooks through the horizontal, misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs.” 
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LETTEK CX. 

TO THE SA.MB* 

W'M are very seldom annoyed with thunder-storms ; and it 
is bo less remarkable than true, that those which arise in 
the south have hardly been known to reach this village; for, 
before they get over us, they take a direction to the east or to 
the west, or sometimes divide into two, and go in part to one 
of those quarters, arid in part to the other ; as was truly the 
turn iu the summer of 1788, when, though the country round 
was continually harassed with tempests, and often from the 
south, yet, we escaped them ail, as appears by my journal of 
that summer* The only way that 1 can at all account for 
this fact- for such it is - is, that on that quarter, between us 
ty >and the sea, there are continual mountains, hill behind hill, 
I Vsfr »uch us More-hill, the Barnet, Burter-hill, and Portsdown, 
vw J which somehow divert the storms, and give them a different 
v direction* High promontories, and elevated grounds, have 
; ^ * always been observed to attract clouds, and disarm them of 

their mischievous contents, which are discharged into the 
trees and summits, as soon as they come in contact with 
these turbulent meteors; while the humble vales escape, 
because they are so far beneath them* 

But when I say I do not remember a thunder-storm from 
the south, I do not mean that we never have suffered from 
thunder storms at all; for on June 5th, 1784, the ther- 
mometer in the morning being at 04, and at noon at 
70, the barometer at 29*dt, and the wind north, I observed 
t blue mist, smelling strongly of sulphur, hang along our 
^ # (doping woods, and seaming to indicate that thunder was 
^jL it hand. 1 was called in about two in the afternoon, and 
^ m misted seeing the gathering of the clouds in the north, 
which they who were abroad assured me had something 
uncommon in its appearance* At about a quarter after 
two, the storm began in the parish of Hartley, moving 
slowly from north to south ; and from thence it came over 
Norton-firm, and so to Grange-farm, both in this parish* 
It began with vast drops of rain, which were soon succeeded 
by round hail, and then by convex pieces of ice, which 
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measured three inches in girth. Had it been ait extent., * t 
m it was violent, and of any continuance (for it mm very 
short), it must have ravaged all the neighbourhood. In the 

f arish of Hartley, it did soinci damage to one farm ; bill 
(Orton, which lay in the centre of the storm, was greatly 
injured; as was Orange, which lav next to it. It did but 
just reach to the middle of the village, where the hail broke 
my north windows, and all rnv garden lights, and hand* 
glasses, and many of my neighbours* windows. The extant 
of the storm was about two miles in length, arid one in 
breadth. We were just sitting down to dinner; blit wem 
soon diverted from our repast by the cluttering of tiles in d 
the jingling of glass. There fell at the same time pmdfgiou« 
torrents of rain on the farms above ineiitioned, which oct» 
sinned a flood m violent as it was sudden; doing great 
damage to the meadows and fallows, by d*dt*gmg the one, 
and 'washing away the soil of the other. The hollow Ian© 
towards Alton was torn and disordered as not to be imssabhl 
tih mended, rocks being removed that weighed two fnilidred 
weight. Those that saw the effect which the great hail hat! Oil 
the ponds and jkkiIs, say that the dashing of the water made 
an extraordinary appearance, the froth mid aunty standing up 
in the air three foot above the surface, The rushing anti 
roaring of the hail, m it approached, was truly tremendous* 
Though the clouds at Mouth Lambeth, near Imttdoti* mm 
at that juncture thin and light, and no storm was In sight* 
nor within hearing, yet the dr waa strongly electric ; for fli# 
belli of an electric maehiuo at that pine# rang repeatedly, 
and fierce sparks were discharged. 

When I first took the present work in hand, I pi 
to have added an or the i 

History of the Twelve Months of the Year; which 
ha?© comprised many incidents and occurrence# tin 
not fallen into my way to be mentioned in my m 
letters p^but as Mr. Aiken of Warrington has late 
lifted somewhat of this sort, and m the length 
correspondence hm sufficiently put your patience 
tost, X shall here take a respectful leave of yon and i 
History together. A nut am, with all duo deference and 
Your most obliged, and most humble term? 

(I I I.* Vr 1 

Snaoaiu^ Jmm 21, 1 7$L 
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WITH REMAKES BY MK. MABKWICK. 


OBSERVATIONS ON BIRDS. 


BIRDS IN GENERAL. 

Ik severe weather, fieldfares, redwings, sky-larks, and tit- 
lark h, resort to watered meadows for food ; the latter wades 
up to its belly in pursuit of the pupae of insects, and runs 
along upon the floating grass awl weeds. Many gnats are 
on the mow near the water; these support the birds in part. 

Birds are much influenced in their choice of food by 
colour ; * for though white currants are much sweeter fruit 
than red, yet they seldom touch the former till they have 
devoured every branch of the latter. 

Redstarts, fly-catchers, and black-caps, arrive early in 
April l.f these little delicate beings are birds of passage 
(tm we have reason to suppose they arc, because they are 
never seen in winter), how could they, feeble as they seem,* 
boar up against such storms of snow and rain, and make 
their way, through such meteorous turbulence, as one should 
suppose would embarrass and retard the most hardy and 
resolute of the winged nation? Yet they keep their ap- 
pointed times and seasons ; and, in spite of frosts and winds, 
return to their stations periodically, as if they had met with 
nothing to obstruct them. The withdrawing and appearance 

# Mr. Wltlle hat remarks, page 51, u that food has great influence on the 
«»!«*? of animate*** The dark colour in wild hi rite in a great safeguard 
to them tpintl their enemies; and this is the reason, that, among birds of 
bright |il«ti»gi, the young do not assume their gay colours till the second or 
third year, oa the cygnet, the gold and silver pheasants, See. The remarkable 
dbstwge of plumage among the gull tribe, is a curious ami intricate subject, 
li the rireufiifttaftee mentioned by Mr. Pegge true, that butterflies partake 
Hit colour of the flower* they feed on ? n X think not. See Anonymimk 
p* 469%— Mmmo. 


x 
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of the short-winged summer bird* is a very mttlhw rircum. 

stance in natural history ! 

When the hoys bring mo wa#jw* not*, mv bantam fowl* 

fare deliciously, and, when the comb* art* jmf J, 4 t„ 
devour the young wasp* in their maggot at ate with th« 
highest gleo and delight. Any insort.eating bird would tb 
the same; and therefore 1 have often wondered that the 
accurate Mr. Hay should call one sjsvic* of bu/rard hutm 
apivorus site vemiitorm, or the hwirp-ttussurJ, because wmo 
combs of wasps liappened to be found in one of their in*»t*. 
The combs were conveyed thither doubtleM f<.r the mkv of 
the maggots or nymphs, and not for tlmir honey, since none 
is to bo found in the comb* of wanna.* Bird* of nrev 


sionally feed on insects ; thus have I mvn a Line kite 
picking up the female ant* full of egg*, w ith much rati*. 

taction. White. 


That redstarts, fly-eat client, blur heap, ami other aiendotv 
billed insectivorous smalt birds, particularly the Ml ,»l!ow 
tribe, make their first appearance very early in I 
is a well-known fact j though the fly .catcher . t .. , ■ . 
them all in its visit (a* this accurate naturalist observe* in 
another place), for it is never seen before the month of Mav. 
It these delicate creatures comototw from a distant country. 
fewiU probably bo exposed in their h* Mr. 

White justly remarks, to much greater difficult ic* from 
storms and tempests than their feeble power* . ■ to b# 

*“• to : 1 »“ *» otl»t 1*4 if „ 4*Jii S™ 

* T . herc wnaloly doe. exi.t a .iiflkulty l» nmiew hum ,j- ,u. 

i ast distance , but sttuiu ut tuu* ‘wtuHry v«r «• • * 

:he comt of Africa. •‘Toward,, t|„. J s , , V ' ■ ’ 

wlv«» of a northerly wind to take i lu-ir ,!,««,» }, M J* W *** | f «>•«*• 

me wing, while they present tin; oilier !■* ill, ‘ * 

fraze the billows of tho ,t. ** *•**» Ml mt t lf*ry 

hemeelmmthelndLf Af^? “ o ' Mt «•«*!*** hare 

iihabitants of Zmx”-~ 8 ?, 

kiiTfouD. *** * ¥ mtm% t#i, i p, 


ceated in caverns, or other hiding-places, sufficiently guarded 
from the extreme cold of our winter to preserve their life, 
and that, at the approach of spring, they revive from their 
torpid state, and re-assume their usual powers of action, it 
will entirely remove the first difficulty, arising from the 
storms and tempests they are liable to meet with in their 
passage : but how are we to get over the still greater diffi- 
culty of their revivification from their torpid state ? * What 
degree of warmth in the temperature of trie air is necessary 
to produce that effect, and how it operates on the functions 
of animal life, are questions not easily answered. 

How could Mr. White suppose* that Kay named this 
species the honey-buzzard because it fed on honey, when he 
not only named it in Latin buteo apivorus rive veegivorm, but 
expressly says, that “ it feeds on insects, and brings up its 
young with the maggots, or nymphs, of wasps P ” 

That birds of prey, when in want of their proper food, 
flesh, sometimes feed on insects, 1 have little doubt, and 
think 1 have observed the common buzzard (falco luted) to 
settle on the ground and pick up insects of some kind or 
other.f Maekwick. 

Rooks.— Kooks are continually fighting, and pulling each 
other’s nests to pieces : J these proceedings are inconsistent 

* Mr. Brown in his edition of the Natural History of Selhorne says, that 
lit has received from a friend the following authentic accounts of the migra- 
tion of hints, which cannot fall to be highly interesting, as proving the Jong 
fSttttrttont periodically taken by them. A chaffinch and a goldfinch were 
caught on hoard a ship in the Iky of Biscay, and, at the same time, several 
Siifpei were seen : a small white owl flew round the vessel ; a hawk, several 
•Willows, and martins in great numbers, were seen for several days, many of 
them resting on the rigging. A hen redstart followed the ship for some days, 
and was so tamo that she used to enter the ports of the gun-room, where she 
mm regularly fed by the sailors. The spotted gallinule and a fine kestrel 
hawk were caught in the rigging, about 424 miles from land. 

f Tliert It reason to believe, that insects form also part of the food even of 
the larger beasts of prey. ** Beetles, flies, worms, form part of the lion and 
ti«er*s feed, as they do that of the fox.** Be© Jsurold’s Dlmt. on Man, 
Mirronn. 

f Books generally begin to build their nests about the end of February, 
but In Mr, White’s unpublished MSB. I find mention made of a rook’s nest 
with young in it as late, or, perhaps 1 should say, as early as the 2<Jth oi 
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with living in such close community. And yet, if a pair 
offer to build in a single tree, the nest is plundered and 
demolished at once. Some rooks roost on their nest trees. 
The twigs which the rooks drop in building, supply the poor 
with brushwood to light their fires. Some unhappy pairs 
are not permitted to finish any nest till the rest have com- 
pleted their building. As soon as they get a few sticks 
together, a party comes and demolishes the whole. # As 
soon as rooks have finished their nests, and before they 
lay, the cocks begin to feed the hens, who receive their 
bounty with a fondling, tremulous voice, and fluttering 
wings, and all the little blandishments that are expressed by 
the young, while in a helpless state. This gallant deport- 
ment of the male is continued through the whole season of 
incubation. These birds do not copulate on trees, nor in 
their nests, but on the ground in the open fields. f 

White. 


^ After the first brood of rooks are sufficiently fledged, they 
all leave their nest-trees in the day-time, and resort io some 
distant place in search of food, but return regularly every 
evening, in vast flights to their nest-trees, where, after fly in o' 
round several times, with much noise and clamour, till they 
are all assembled together, they take up their abode for the 
m % ht Maeewick. 

Thrtjsiojs. Thrushes during long droughts, are of great 
service, m hunting out shell-snails, J which they pull in pieces 
tor their young, and are thereby very serviceable in gardens. 


S^n'—Ep 6th ° f December > one of them was found dead about 

? % be tbe CaSe with cananes when confined in breed- 
tog cages, and also with hedge-sparrows. — E d. 

t very feeau ^fol, one may almost say poetical, way in which the male 
crnte by the power of his song, may be seen in the preface to 
?’ XXX 5 fr0m wUch “^corollary 

toay be inferred, that if a confined bird had learned the soncr of another with 

rinr inf **? r 4 otiu Mtorai u ° tes ’ “ d « hu**, * » 

W wraH never find a mate of its own. — Mitfoed. ? probable 

w l 1^2 oteved thrushes place a shell-snail between two stones. 

“ PteTeW their rolliD g> picking then,' 
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Missel thrushes do not destroy the fruit in gardens like the 
other species of turdi , but feed on the berries of mis* 
seltoe, and in the spring on ivy berries, which then begin 
to ripen. In the summer, when their young become Hedged, 
they leave neighbourhoods, and retire to sheep-walks and 
wild commons 

The magpies, when they have young, destroy the broods 
of missel thrushes, though the dams are fierce birds, and fight 
bold in defence of their nests. It is probably to avoid such 
insults, that this species of thrush, though wild at other 
times, delights to build near houses, and in frequented walks 
and gardens. White. 

Of the truth of this I have been an eye-witness, having 
soon the common thrush feeding on the shell-snail. 

In the very early part of this spring (1797), a bird of this 
species used to sit ©very morning on the top of some high 
elms close to my windows, and delight mo with its charming 
song,# attracted thither, probably, by some ripe ivy berries 
that grew near the place. 

I have remarked something like the latter fact; for I 
remember, many years ago, seeing a pair of these birds fly up 
repeatedly and attack some larger bird, which I suppose dis- 
turbed their nest in my orchard, uttering, at the same time, 
violent shrieks. — Since writing the above, I have seen, more 
than once, a pair of these birds attack some magpies that 
had disturbed their nest, with great violence, and loud 
shrieks. Ma rkwick. 

Pototet.— Many creatures are endowed with a ready 
discernment to see what will turn to their own advantage 
and emolument; and often discover more sagacity than 
could b© expected. Thus, my neighbour’s poultry watch for 
waggons loaded with wheat, and, running after them, pick 
up a number of grains which are shaken from the sheaves by 
the agitation of the carriages. Thus, when my brother used 
to take down his gun to shoot sparrow's, his cats would run 
out before him, to bo ready to catch up the birds as they fell 

* w . . , dew drops thick m early blossoms hinnp:. 

And trembled as the minstrel sweetly sung.”— U looxfikto. 
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The earnest and early pmpemdfv of the <jnttinm to rmwfc 
on high m very abHcrvnble ; * nuJ diaemrr# a strong druid 
impressed on their spirits respecting vermin that limy annoy 
them on the ground daring the hours of darkm*##. I tenet 
poultry, if loft to themselves and not housed* will net eh ill© 
winter through on yew trees and fir trees ; and turkey# and 
guinea fowls, heavy as they lire, got, up into apple tree# ; 
pheasants also, in wood#, sleep on tree# to avoid foie# ; 
while pea-fowls climb to the top# of the highest tree# round 
their owner’s house for security, let tin* weather he ever m 
cold or blowing. Partridges, it In true, most on the ground, 
not having the faculty of perching; but then the sum© fear 
prevails in their minds ; for, through apprehension# from 
polecats and stoats, they never trust themselves to covert#, 
but nestle together in the midst of large fields, fur removed 
from bodges and coppices, w hich they love to haunt in iht 
day, and where, at that season, they can skulk mom netmro 
from the ravages of rapacious bird#. 

As to ducks and geese, their awkward, splay, w«*b»feet 
forbid them to settle on tree# ;t they therefore, in the honm 
of darkness and danger, betake tliemiodvr# to their own 
element, the water, where, amidst large lake# and poo!#, lilt 
ships riding at anchor, they fltmt tint whole night long Su 
peace and security. W iitm 

Guinea fowls not only most on high, hut in hard 
weather resort, oven in the duy»tim«i, to the very tops of 
highest trees.J 

* Fowls that roost In tree# are mark later fa laying *Mr egf* tlutn th*m 
which have boon touted and kept warm. Foul# tohmgmg in tombm tokens, 
and which rooat over their «nu», are very ratty layers, Warmth, i\wm» 
for©, seems to to necessary to the early prod ueiton ef rg$i», ami ft might to 
worth inquiry whether the*© bird# which an meat ess* wed to mid flu- not 
begin the process of incubation at a later period I to# those bird# whleh aflfot 
warmth. Pigeons are early breeder*, and they »m warmly tou«e*f.^H#. 

f The Cap© geese in Richmond Fork not only settle mi tree*, tot n»k# 
their nests in the old oak pollards, and convey ttofr young in safety fo tha 
ground by placing one at a time under nm of itofr wings. When (tow* §ef»§ 
made their nests on the ground of the island In tto large pond fa the parti, 
the water-rats destroyed the eggs, which Induced tk* bird# I# taka It* tto !#»#» 
near the side of the pond.— Kn, 

$ This, probably, is tto reason why the/ lay ttolr «fg* m mi A Mm U 
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Last winter, when the ground was covered with snow, I dis- 
covered all my guinea fowls, in the middle of the day, sitting 
on the highest Boughs of some very tall elms, chattering and 
making a great clamour : I ordered them to be driven down, 
lest they should be frozen to death in so elevated a situation; 
but this was not effected without much difficulty, they being 
very unwilling to quit their lofty abode, notwithstanding 
one of them had its toot so much frozen, that we were obliged 
to kill it. I know not how to account for this, unless it 
was occasioned by their aversion to the snow on the 
ground, they being Birds that came originally from a hot 
climate.* 

Notwithstanding the awkward, splay, web-feet, as Mr. 
White calls them, of the duck genus, some of the foreign 
species have the power of settling on the boughs of trees, 
apparently with great ease ; an instance of which I have seen 
in the Earl of Ashburnham’s menagerie, where the summer 
duck (anm #pon*a) flew up and settled on the branch of an 
oak tree in my presence ; But whether any of them roost on 
trees in the night, we are not informed By any author that 
I am acquainted with. I suppose not ; but that, like the 
rest of trie genus, they sleep on the water, where the birds 
of this genus are not always perfectly secure, as will appear 
from the following circumstances, which happened in this 
neighbourhood a few years since, as 1 was credibly informed. 
A female fox was found in the morning drowned in the same 
pond in which were several geese, and it was supposed, that 
in the night, the fox swam into the pond to devour the geese, 
But was attacked by the gander, which being the most 
powerful in its own element, buffeted the fox with its wings 
about the head till it was drowned, Mxrkwjcic 

Hbn Pjlbtbxd cub#— A hen partridge came out of a ditch, 

the year than the common fowl or even the pheasant, which latter, however, 
roosts In tree*, hut generally either in warm fir-tree:;, or in sheltered situation* 
In woods.— Ee, 

* It ia a beautiful arrangement of Providence that guinea-fowls, which are 
African bird*, and deposit their eggs on the ground, thculd have the shell* to 
hard that the common makes of the country cannot break them. They may, 
Indeed, remove some of them from the nest, but in order to make up for this 
deficiency, the guinea-fowl lay* more eggs than any other bird.— Em 
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cock pheasants, who have long ones T^?£ ^/J 1 P™ 
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of the sex. The tail woe 

pleasant, and blunt and square at the end TheWt a - hea 
feathers, and tail, were all of a pale russet en^L l ’ T f 

sa w “>• x^sri 

Mr. Elmer, of Parnham, the famous eume-miriw -nr*** 

pw fa . „ «„ t cow of jar-™* 

JN .Jh It ought to be mentioned, that some good iudxrea 

IS/ir; - hl8 x bird t0 llave bTOn a stra/ grouse or 
black-cock; it. is, however, to be observed that Uv w 

remarks, that its legs and feet were naked,’ whereas those 
of the grouse are feathered to the toes. Whim 

Mr. Latham observes, that “noa-hens +i,„„ 
done laying, sometimes assume the plumage of the mole 
h.rd,” and has given a figure of the mdShered nea hen 
how to l» seen m the Leverian Museum and M ?„i 

wh “ »!»!■» “nc%"g 

„t in 

“thill n^utrioLtrrra a lien phJ r wm - •»•*«&£ 

hen pheawmto which L found rtld’andhiJ Z°‘} ? “f ‘ Uftt a11 tho8 ° 
formerly perfect hen., but that now “ej a re Th^ed w * if *! C °f’ T° 
emm constitutional droumManaa.” \ appeal IftTthS' JSfSwfi 
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Laed-eati*. — A man brought me a land-rail, or daker-bea, 
a bird no rare in this district that we seldom nee mere than 
one or two in a season, and these only in autumn. Thin ii 
deemed a bird of pannage by all the writers ; yet, from k« 
formation, seems to bo poorly qualified for migration ; for its 
whig* are abort, and placed ho forward, and out of the centre 
of gravity, that it men in a very heavy and mntmmmed 
manner, with its legs hanging clown; and can hardly be 
sprung a second time, m it runs very taut, and m*mm to 
depend more on the swiftness of its feet than on its flying. 
When wo cam© to draw it, wo found the entrails no soft 
and tender, that in appearance they might have been cl reused 
Hke the ropes of a woodcock. The craw, or crop, w m small 
and lank, containing a mucus ; the? gizzard thick and strong, 
and filled with small shell-snails, scan© whole, and many 

r und to pieces, through the attrition which is rmeasiotietl 
the muscular force? and motion of that intestine. Wo 
saw no gravels among the food ; perhaps the shell snail* 
might perform the functions of gravels or pebbles, and might 
grind one another. Land-rails used to abound formerly* I 
remember, in the low, wet bean Helds of Christian MsltWt, 
in North Wilts, and in the meadows near Paradise CJ aniens, 
at Oxford, where 1 have often heard them cry, erti, era*. 
The bird mentioned above weighed 7 f o*., was fat find tender, 
and in flavour like the flesh of a woodcock. The liver was 
very large and delicate. Wit If*® 

Land-rails are more plentiful with m than in tbs naiffe* 
bourhood of Solborne. 1 have found four brace in m sltmv 


AKT* •» # 


* TH# tend*mll or eorn-onriu* h s htr«I of poMag*, am! % *utnsMf vlnltcnr S 
this country. When in the neighbourhood of Hwmmu, saute ymm ago, I wm 
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though Mr. White thinks it poorly qualified for migration, 
mx account of the wings being short, and not placed in the 
exact centre of gravity : how that may be I cannot say, but 
1 know that its heavy sluggish flight is not owing to its 
inability of flying faster, for 1 have seen it fly very swiftly ; 
although in general its actions are sluggish. Its unwilling- 
ness to rise proceeds, I imagine, from its sluggish disposition, 
and its great timidity ; for it will sometimes squat so close 
to the ground as to suffer itself to ho taken up by the hand, 
rather than rise ; and yet it will at times run very fast. 

What Mr. White remarks respecting the small shell-snails 
found in its gizzard, confirms my opinion, that it frequents 
corn fields, seed clover, and brakes or fern, more for the 
sake of snails, slugs, and other insects which abound in such 
iiltices, than for the grain or seeds ; and that it is entirely an 
Insectivorous bird.* Maekwick. 

P 000 foe the Bnro-x>OTE.— One of my neighbours shot 
ft ring-dove on an evening as it was returning from feed and 
gning to roost. When his wife had picked and drawn it, 
ilifi found its craw stuffed with the most nice and tender 
tops of turnips. These she washed and boiled, and so sat 
down to a choice and delicate plate of greens, culled and 
provided in this extraordinary manner. 

Hence we may see that graminivorous birds, when grain 
fails, can subsist on the leaves of vegetables. There is 
reason to suppose that they would not long be healthy with- 
out ; for turkeys, though corn-fed, delight in a variety of 
plants, such as cabbage, lettuce, endive, &c.; and poultry 
pick much grass ; while geese live for months together on 
mmmmm by grazing alone. 

m Nought Is um\®m made — 

*- On the barren heath 
Ttii shepherd tends his hook, that daily crop 
Their verdant dinner from the mossy turf 
iuftetent : after them, the cackling yom, 

Clou# gw«r, lads wherewith to ease her want.” 

Philips’ Cyder. 

White. 

f4*§r tin* *m a l»rp coriffrepthro of the*# birds* The next day not one was 
I# be : 

* Tbrrr k m doubt of its feeding much on grass seeds, which the length 
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Tliat many graminivorous birds feed also on tlie herbage, 
or leaves of plants, there can be no doubt ; partridges and 
larks frequently feed on the green leaves of turnips, which 
give a peculiar flavour to their flesh, that is to me, very 
palatable; the flavour also of wild ducks and geese greatly 
depends on the nature of their food; and tlieir flesh fre- 
quently contracts a rank unpleasant taste, from their having 
lately led on strong marshy aquatic plants, as I suppose. 

That the leaves of vegetables are wholesome, and con- 
ducive to the health of birds, seems probable, for many 
people fat their ducks and turkeys with the leaves of lettuce 
chopped small. Markwick. 

Hen-Harrier. — A neighbouring gentleman sprung a 
pheasant in a wheat stubble, and shot at it ; when, notwith** 
standing the report of the gun, it was immediately pursued 
by the blue hawk, known by the name of the hen-harrier, 
but escaped into some covert. He then sprung a second, 
and a third, in the same field, that got away in the same 
manner ; the hawk hovering round him all the while that he 
was beating the field, conscious, no doubt, of the game that 
lurked in the stubble. Hence we may conclude that this 
bird of prey was rendered very daring and bold by hunger, 
and that hawks cannot always seize their game when they 
please. We may farther observe, that they cannot pounce 
their quarry on the ground, where it might he able to make 
a stout resistance, since so large a fowl as' a pheasant could 
not but be visible to the piercing eye of a hawk, when hover- 
ing over the field. Hence that propensity of cowering and 
squatting, till they are almost trod on, which, no doubt, was 
intended as a mode of security: though long rendered 
destructive to the whole race of gallmce by the invention of 
nets and guns. White. 

Of the great boldness and rapacity of birds of prey, when 
urged on by hunger, I have seen several instances ; par- 

rf ils legs and neck enable it to reach from the tops of the stalks. "When 
tie sec^s dkould therefore be placed above them, and not strewed on 
tte grsrand. Mr. Herbert says that he does not believe the land-rail will 

it may be doubted whether or not they ever take tlieir food 

wtm tie ground. — Is®* 
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ticularly, when shooting in the winter, in company wiih two 
friends, a woodcock flew across us, closely pursued by a small 
hawk ; we all three fired at the woodcock instead of tho 
hawk, which, notwithstanding the report of three guns close 
by it, continued its pursuit of the woodcock, struck it down, 
and carried it off, as we afterwards discovered.* 

At another time, when partridge-shooting with a friend, 
we saw a ring-tail hawk rise out of a pit with some large 
bird in its daws ; though at a great distance, we both fired, 
and obliged it to drop its prey, which proved to be one of 
the partridges which we were in pursuit of: and lastly, in 
an evening, I shot at and plainly saw that I had wounded a 
partridge ; but, it being late, was obliged to go home with- 
out finding it again. The next morning, 1 walked round 
my land without any gun ; but a favourite old spaniel fol- 
lowed my heels. When 1 came near the field where I 
wounded the bird the evening before, 1 heard the partridges 
call, arid they seemed to be much disturbed. On my 
approaching the bar-way, they all rose, some on my right 
and some on my left hand ; and just before and over my 
head, I perceived (though indistinctly, from the extreme 
velocity of their motion) two birds fly directly against each 
other, when instantly to my great astonishment, down 
dropped a partridge at my feet ; the dog immediately seized 
it, and, on examination, I found the blood flow verv fast 
from a fresh wound in the head, but there was some dry 
dotted blood on its wings and side ; whence I concluded, 
that a hawk had singled out my wounded bird as the object 
of his prey, and had struck it down tho instant that my 
approach had obliged the birds to rise on tho wing ; but the 
space between the hedges was so small, and tho motion of 
the birds so instantaneous and quick, that I could not dis- 
tinctly observe the operation. Mark wick. 

Great Srbckrrd Diver, or Loon. — A s one of my 
neighbours was traversing Wolraer Forest, from Brarmdiot 
across the moors, he found a large uncommon bird fluttering 
in the heath, but not wounded, which he brought homo alive. 

* l hme known two fattanee* of hawk* dashing through a pane ot glut tc 
Mitt canary birds which were hanging near the window. — En. 



there was no communication by water. How did it get m 
far from the sea, its wings ami legs being so ill adapted 
either to flying or walking? The lesser r rested grebe wm 
also found in a fresh -water pond, wliieh had no eomtnuntoa* 
tion with oilier water, at some miles distance from the pea, 

Mark wsctt. 


STOKK-CtTRLRW.*— On the 27th of February ,1788* *U>tu»» 
curlews were heard to pipe ; and on March tit, after it war 
dark, some were passing over the village, m might fit per- 
ceived by their ijuick short note, which they tut® in tlieir 
nocturnal excursions by way of watch-word, that they wmj 
not stray and lose their companions. 

Thus wo see that, retire whithersoever they may lit til# 
winter, they return again curly in the spring, and are, an it 
now appears, the first summer turds that come back* Per* 
haps the mildness of the season may have cpt tokened th# 
emigration of the curlews this year. 

They spend the day in high elevated fields and sheep* 
walks ; but seem to descend, in the night, to streams and 
meadows, perhaps for water, which their upland haunts do 
not afford ' them. W ft it*. 


On the Hist of January, 1782, ! received a bird of thin 
species, which had been recently killed by a neighbouring 
farmer, who said that be had frequently seen it in bis fields 
during the former part id* the winter : this perhaps was an 
occasional straggler, which, by some accident, was pw'ftiltd 
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m Tk®s» tW* trci?4 rm tlm fahitwt, nmf nfWn naurtls the midnight irutell#? 
tf tbrjp ibrill and omitum* whittle. Thin I# i« \m dt* mm m 

MNitttifsIly tihuud to Uf Sir VV idler Reott In bit poem of ifi« lady of itm 
la&M t— 

u Awl In tl*# shrilly strain, 

Tii® ilfMiti wlit*ll©*§ hsara ifilti f* 
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interested willow-wren, or ehiff-chaf, is the next early summer 
bird which we have remarked; it utters two sharp piercing 
notes, so loud in hollow woods as to occasion an eclio, and is 
usually first heard about the 20th of March. White. 

This bird, which Mr. White calls the smallest willow- wren, 
or ehiff-chaf, makes its appearance very early in the spring, 
and is very common with us ; but I cannot make out the 
three different species of willow-wrens, which he assures us 
he has discovered. Ever since the publication of his History 
qf Skiborne, 1 have used my utmost endeavours to discover 
his three birds, but hitherto without success. I have fre- 
quently shot the bird which “ haunts only the tops of trees, 
and makes a sibilous noise,” even in the very act of uttering 
that sibiious note; but it always proved to be the common 
willow-wren, or his ehiff-chaf. In short, I never could dis- 
cover more than one species, unless my greater pettichaps 
(wflwa hortemk of Latham) is his greatest willow-wren. 

MarkWick. 

Fern-Owl, or Goat-Sucker. — The country people have 
a notion that the fern-owl, or chum-owl, or ©ve-jarr, which 
they also call a puckeridge, is very injurious to weanling 
calves, by inflicting, as it strikes at them, the fatal distemper 
known to cow-leeches by the name of puckeridge. Thus 
does this harmless, ill-fated bird fall under a double impu- 
tation, which it by no means deserves, — in I taly, of sucking 
the teats of goats, whence it is called caprmulyus; and with 
us, of communicating a deadly disorder to cattle. But the 
truth of the matter is, the malady above mentioned is occa- 
sioned by the mirrn fmm, a dipterous insect, which lays its 
'fgp along the chines of kina, where the maggots,' when 
hatched, eat their way through the hide of the beast into the 
flesh, and grow to a very large si m I have just talked with, 
a man, who says he has more than once stripped calves who 
have died of the puckeridge ; that the ail or complaint lay 
along the chin©, where the flesh was much swelled, and filled 
• with purulent matter. Once I myself saw a large rough 
maggot of this sort squeezed out of the back of a cow. These 
« maggots in Essex are called womils. 

; The least observation and attention would convince mm 

T / 
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that these birds neither injure the goatherd nor the grazier, 
but are perfectly harmless, and subsist alone, Wing night* 
birds, on night-insects, such as gcarabtd and pMitnte ; and 
through the month of J uly, mostly on the aearabama mktk 
tialit , which in many districts abounds at that season. Those 
that we have opened have always had their craws stuffed 
with largo night-moths and their eggs, and pieces of chaffers j 
nor does it anywise appear how they can, weak and unarmed 
as they seem, inflict any harm upon kino, unless they possess 
the powers of animal magnetism, and can affect "them by 
fluttering over them. 

A fern-owl this evening (August 27) showed off in a very 
unusual and entertaining manner, by hawking round and 
round the circumference of my great spreading oak for 
twenty times following, keeping mostly close to the grass, 
but occasionally glancing up amidst the boughs of the tree. 
This amusing bird was then in pursuit of a brood of some 
particular phalanue belonging to tin* oak, of which there aw 
several sorts ; and exhibited on the isvssion a command of 
wing superior, 1 think, to that of the swallow itself. 

when a person approaches the haunt of fern-owls in an 
evening, they continue flying round the head of the obtruder j 
and, by striking their wings together above their backs, in 
the manner that the pigeons called amitera are known to 
do, make a smart snap ; perhaps at that time they are jealous 
for their young ; ana their noise ami gesture are intended 
by way or menace. 

Fern-owls have attachment to oaks, no doubt on account 
of food; for the next evening we saw one again several 
times among the boughs of the same tree ; but it did not 
skim round its stem over the grass, as on the evening before. 
In May, these birds find the aeambmm tmkkmiM on the 
oak; and the acarahnta aoktitmik at midsummer. These 
peculiar birds can only be watched and observed for two 
hours in the twenty-four: and then in a dubious twilight, 
an hour after sun-set, and an hour before sun-rise. 

On this day (July 14, 17H9), a woman brought raa two 
•mgs of a fern-owl, or eve-jarr. which she found on the verge 
or the Hanger, to the left of the Hermitage, under abeeehon 
shrub. This person, who lives just at tho foot of the Hanger, 
seems wed acquainted with these nocturnal swallows, and 
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says me has often found their eggs near that place, and 
that they lay only two at a time on the bare ground. The 
eggs were oblong, dusky, and streaked somewhat m the 
manner of the plumage of the parent bird, and were equal 
m size at each end. The dam was sitting on the eggs when 
found, which contained the rudiments of young, and would 
have been hatched, perhaps, in a week. From hence we 
may see the time of their breeding, which corresponds pretty 
well with the swift, as does also the period of their arrival. 
Each species is usually seen about the beginning of May ; 
each breeds but once in a summer ; each lays only two eggs. 

July 4, 1790.— The woman who brought me two fern- 
owl’s eggs last year, on July 14, on this day produced me 
two more, one of which had been laid this morning, as 
appears plainly, because there was only on© in the nest the 
evening before. They were found, as last J uly, on the verge 
of the Down above the Hermitage, under a beechen shrub, 
on the naked ground. Last year, those eggs were full ot 
young, and just ready to be hatched. 

These circumstances point out the exact time when these 
curious nocturnal migratory birds lay their eggs and hatch 
their young.* Fern-owls, like snipes, stone-curlews, and 
mmm other birds, make no nests. Birds that build on the 
ground do not make much of nests* White. 

No author that I am acquainted with has given so accu- 
rate and pleasing an account of the manners and habits of 
the goat-sucker m Mr. White, taken entirely from his own 
observations. Its being a nocturnal bird, has prevented my 
having many opportunities of observing it. I suspect that 
it pantos the day in concealment amidst the dark and shady 
of deep-wooded dells, or, as they are called here, gills *, 

ving more than once teen it roused from such solitary 
places by my dogs, when shooting in the day-time. I have 

# The feniHiwl arrive* one of the last of our migratory birds, and it has been 
known to remain in tbit country till lato in November. 1 disturbed a pair of 
iimm bird** on a bright tunny day at they were fritting on a stunted oak tre* 
at the edge of mmm boggy ground in Wales. They made a short flight, and 
mpmmd •topifted and utuimseious of any danger. It is to he regretted Uat 
they should be wantonly destroyed, for they are vrry useful in devouring 
number* of ebafens— ^ 
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also sometimes seen it in an evening, but not long enough 
to take notice of its habits and manners. I have never seen 
it but in the summer, between tbe months of May and 
September. Markwicjk. 

Sand-Martins. — March 23, 1788. — A gentleman, who 
was this week on a visit at Waverley, took the opportunity" 
of exam inin g some of the holes in the sand-banks with 
which that district abounds. As these are undoubtedly 
bored by bank-martins, and are the places where they 
avowedly breed, he was in hopes they might have slept there > 
also, and that he might have surprised them just as they 
were awaking from their winter slumbers. When he had 
dug for some time, he found the holes were horizontal and 
serpentine, as I had observed before; and that the nests 
were deposited at the inner end, and had been occupied by 
broods in former summers ; but no torpid birds were to be 
found. He opened and examined about a dozen holes. . 
Another gentleman made the same search many years ago, 
with as little success. These holes were in depth about 
two feet. # 

March 21, 1790. — A single bank or sand-martin was seen 
hovering and playing round the sand-pit at Short Heath,: 
where in the summer they abound. , 

April 9, 1793. — A sober hind assures us, that this day, on 
Wish-Hanger Common, between Hedleigh and Trinsham, 
be saw several hank-martins playing in and out, and hanging? 
before some nest holes in a sand hill, where these birds? 
usually nestle. 

This incident confirms my suspicions that this species of 
Tiirundo is to be seen first of any ; and gives great reason to 
suppose that they dp not leave their wild haunts at all, but 
are secreted amidst the clefts and caverns of those abrupt 
a&fis where they usually spend their summers. 

The bite severe weather considered, it is not very probable 

* I am not sure that the habits of the little sand-martin (JEZirwndo , 
d© not interest me more than those of the swallow. They ex. avate 
tfiii'' Wes in sunny sand-banks with wonderful rapidity, and dart in and 
wilt of tfcfm i® a way peculiarly pleasing, and which I am never tired of watch* 
ittjflk Wlii® the made and female are resting for a few moments, in the recesses 
retreat, their gentle notes of love ana affection may be heard, and 
ifbey resume their rapid and “joyous 99 flight. — E d. ' * • ■ * 
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that these birds should have migrated so early from a tropical 
region, through all these cutting winds and pinching frosts * 
hut it is easy to suppose that they may, like bats and Hies, 
bare been awakened by the influence of the sun amidst their 
secret htehra, where they have spent the uncomfortable 
foodless months in a torpid state, and the profoundest of 
slumbers. 

There is a large pond at Wish-Hanger, which induces 
these sand-martins to frequent that district. For I have 
<tver remarked that they haunt near groat waters, either 
rivers or lakes. White. • 

Here, and in many other passages of his writings, this 
very ingenious naturalist favours the opinion that part, at 
least, of the swallow tribe pass their winter in a torpid state, 
in the same manner as bats and flies, and revive again on the 
approach of spring. 

I have frequently taken notice of all these circumstances, 
which induced Mr. White to suppose that some of the 
kimmtmm lie torpid during winter. 1 have seen, so late as 
November, on a finer day than usual at that season of the 
year, two or three swallows flying backwards and forwards 
under a warm hedge, or on the sunny side of some old 
building; nay, I once saw, on the 8th of December, two 
martins flying about very briskly, the weather being mild. 

1 had not seen any considerable number, either of swallows 
or martins, for a good while before: from whence, then, 
could these few birds come, if not from some hole or cavern 
wham they had laid themselves up for the winter? Surely 
it will not bo asserted that these birds migrate back again, t 
from some distant tropical region, merely on the appearance 
of a fin# iky or two at this late season of the year. Again, 
mrf early in the spring, and^ sometimes immediately after 
very coldi stviw weather, on its growing a little warmer, a 
few of itme birds suddenly make their appearance, long 
before the generality of them are seen. These appearances 
fevour the opinion of their passing the winter in a 
torpid »»!§, but do not absolutely prove the fact; for who ■ 
tvitf mm them wiving of their own accord from their torpid 
iWtei 'Without being first brought to the fire, and, as it were, 
fhmtd into life gain; soon after which revivification, they 
ecmstaatly die* Maekwick. 
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Swallows, Congregating- and Disappearance of.* 
During the severe winds that often prevail late in the spring, 
it is not easy to say how the hirwidines subsist ; tor tliey 
withdraw themselves, and are hardly ever seen, nor do any 
insects appear for their support. That they can retire to 
rest, and sleep away these uncomfortable periods, as bats do, 
is a matter rather to be suspected than proved: or do they 
not rather spend their time in deep and sheltered vales near 
Waters, where insects are more likely to be found ? Certain 
it is, that hardly any individuals of this genus have, at such 
times, been seen for several days together. 

September 13, 1791.— The congregating flocks of Jivrwi- 
dmes on the church and tower are very beautiful and amusing . 
When they fly off together from the roof, on any alarm, they 
quite swarm in the air. But they soon settle in heaps, and, 
preening their feathers, and lifting up their wings to admit 
the sun, seem highly to enjoy the warm situation. Thus 
they spend the heat of the day, preparing for their emigra- 
tion, and, as it were, consulting when and where they are to 
go. The flight about the church seems to consist chiefly of 
house-martins, about four hundred in number: but there 
are other places of rendezvous about the village frequented 
&t the same time. 

It is remarkable, that though most of them sit on the bat- 
tlements and roof, yet many hang or cling for some time by 
their claws against the surface of toe walls, in a maimer not 
practised by them at any other time of their remaining 
with us. 

The swallows seem to delight more in holding their 
assemblies on trees. t 

November 3, 1789. — Two sw allows were seen this morning 
at Newton Yicarage House, hovering and settling on the 
roofs and outbuildings. None have been observed at Sel- 
bome mice October 11. It is very remarkable, that after 

* A correspondent informs me that he has observed that when a large 
number of swallows have congregated in the neighbourhood of Liverpool^ they 
have suddenly disappeared, but, upon a strong gale of wind arising, they have 
Hi suddenly reassembled till the gale was over. — Ed. 

t On the 2nd and 3rd of December, 1842, several swallows were seen 
Hying about some of the towers of Windsor Castle ; the thermometer then was 
48 , and the wind S.S.W. — Ed. 
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tlie Mr undines have disappeared for some weeks, a few are 
occasionally seen again; sometimes, in the first week in 
November, and that only for one day. Do they not with- 
draw and slumber in some hiding-place during the interval ? 
for we cannot suppose they had migrated to warmer climes, 
and so returned again for one day. Is it not more probable 
that they are awakened, from sleep, and, like the bats, 
are com© forth to collect a little food ? * Bats appear at all 


♦ Concerning swallows, the reader will see, that Mr. White appears, to 
incline more and more in favour of their torpidity , and against their migration . 
Mr. I). Barrington it still more positive on the same side of the question. See 
hii Mkedlfink% p. 2*25. The ancients generally mention this bird as winter- 
ing in Africa. See Anacreon, Ay. ed. Brunk. p. 38. The Rhodians had a 
festival called when the bo>s brought about young swallows : 

the song which they sang may be seen in the works of Meursius, v. iii. 
p. 074. fol. 

v HA0e, *HA8#, nakds 

&yov<ra, teal Kakovs 'Eviairrobs 
*Eirl yaffripa kwna k dm vara pekatva. 

u He comes I Ho comes 1 who loves to bear 
Soft sunny hours and seasons fair ; 

The swallow hither comes to rest 
IBs sable wings and snowy breaBt. ,, 

And, alluding to this custom, A Vienna (who may be considered only as a 
very bad translator of an excellent poem, the Periegms of Dionysius,) thus 
mjb v. 7®8, 

* Ham cum vere novo, tell us m dura relaxat, 

Cuimlnlbusque cavil, bhmdum strepit ales hirundo, 

Clont devota chorus agitatl” 

When the hard earth grows soft in early spring, 

And on our roofs the noisy swallows sing. 


From ft MMrnm In the Birds of Aristophanes, we learn, that among the Greeks, 
til® crane pointed out the time of sowing ; the arrival of the kite, the time of 
•heetoshearing; and the swallow the time to put on summer clothes. Accord ^ 
Int to the mek Calendar of Flora, kept by Theophrastus at Athens, the 
Okttthita winds blow, and the swallow comes, between the 28th of February 
and the 12th of March ; the kite arid nightingale appear between the 11th 
mi itih of March ; the cuckoo appears at the same time the young figs come 
null thence Ms name. Bee Btillingflkkt’s Tracts on Natural 

up, P.148, it i» Itrange that rook, and .tarUng. w^mpwjr 
ewh other: but thl» to tho <aw with othor bird. i a the ' hort ' ea f! d <r™rfL 1 ^ 
mmmmmlm Rights of woodcocks in this country. See Pennant s tfcoted, u 
p. 1 1. In Greece, tho cuckoo migrates with tho turtle flocks, thence they 
call him tmjomkractm, or turtle-leader.— M its-oho. 
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seasons through the autumn and spring; mouths, when ih* 
thermometer k at ISO, because then pfwLnht uml unit In are 
stirring. These swallows looked like young ones. 

Wmm 

Of their migration, the proofs nm mwh m will 
admit of a doubt. Hir Charles Wager amt Ciifitain Wright 
saw vast flocks of them at sea/ when cm their passage from 
one country to another. Our author, Mr. Wtuto, saw wfuit 
ho deemed the actual migration of f hew? birds, and which ho 
has described at p. 78 of his Hitter# qf ^Umrm ; ami pf 
their congregating together on the nxtf* of churches and 
other buildings, and on trees, provioua to their *loi*»rt,4irc f 
many instances occur; partumhtrly, I once oh«N<nW a largo 
flock of house-martins on the roof of the church hero at 
Catsfield, which acted exactly in the manner hero dcm*ritff?it 
by Mr. White, soimdiines preening their feathers, and 
spreading their wings to the sun, mul then living off all 
together, but soon returning to thrir former aitiwliot*. The 
greatest part of these birds seemed to be young cities, 

Maukwicic. 

Waotaibs.— -W hile the cows are feeding in tint niciwt 
low pasture, broods of wagtails, white and grey, run mutsd 
them, close up to their noses, and under their very ladlie% 
availing themselves of the flam that settle on their leg*, amt 
probably finding worms and farm that are roused by t)$u 
trampling of their feet. Nature is such an flint 

* I have hail m* many fact* writ me <*f vw% farts *f »wsttew« faring 
bwn seen at mm, amt a \m of their settling «m the rigging #f sb*f»Mfat tf« 
proofs of their migration cannot bo doubted. Indeed I t»*w» ' ftafutaily 
■witnessed their departure bom, awl, in *m» imtemm* thrir arrival I* ibsi 
eoun try. In the latter mm they actilrd on iU g ? muni m g« .. t* nl, «t mi 
1 1 o’clock in the naming, and wemm nnjrh erimmsted, tfat ifay *nfaf«4 m» m 
lid© dose to then*. This was in April. The iirwng $mimm Ify «T migrttsiy Mid* 
to leave and return at ttm appointed plainly drttmiistmtei flit ihl* 

unvarying principle within them Is an Inaitnet gifts them hy * fattefafftl 
Creator at the very time fait adapted ter their flight, md tt'lifcft k 
apparently imwlatihlo. Indeed, they arson to migrate m by a sadden imfuilii, 
and neither sooner or later than is ngpedtatt* alitmsi at the mm tint# yMrly | 
•o that up to the hour of their flight, and as long m It k mm Ifni I# stay fit 
■Ihrir presemUon, they aj>peur to l*sv« no thought, of depart 
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j the most incongruous animals can avail themselves of each 
j other! Interest makes strange friendships. "White. 

Birds continually avail themselves of particular and un- 
usual circumstances to procure their food; thus wagtails 
: keep playing about the noses and legs of cattle as they feed, 

in quest of flies and other insects which abound near those 
animals ; and great numbers of them will follow close to the 
plough to devour the worms, &c., that are turned up by that 
instr um ent. The red-breast attends the gardener in digging 
his borders ; and will, with great familiarity and tameness, 
pick out the worms almost close to his spade, as I have 
frequently seen.* Starlings and magpies very often sit on 
the backs of sheep and deer to pick out their ticks. 

Mabkwick. 

Wrynecks. — These birds appear on the grass-plots and 
1 walks ; they walk a little as well as hop, and thrust their 
i ' bills into the turf, in quest, I conclude, of ants, which are 
1 their food. While they hold their bills in the grass, they 
draw our their prey with their tongues, which are so long as 
I to be coiled round their heads. White. 

Grosbeak. — M r, B. shot a cock grosbeak, which he had 
observed to haunt his garden for more than a fortnight. I 
began to accuse this bird of making sad havoc among the 
buds of the cherries, gooseberries, and wall-fruit of all the 
neighbouring orchards. Upon opening its crop, or craw, 

| no buds were to be seen ; but a mass of kernels of tbe stones 
of fruits. Mr. B. observed, that this bird • frequented tbe 
spot where plum-trees grow ; and that he had seen it with 
somewhat hard in its mouth, which it broke with difficulty ; 
these were the stones of damsons. Tbe Latin ornithologists 
ref ill this bird coccothrcmstes, i. e. berry-breaker, because with 
its large horny beak it cracks and breaks tbe shells of stone 
fruits for the sake of the seed or kernel. Birds of this 

sort are rarely seen in England, and only in winter. 

J White. 

• Rooks may be seen following close upon a plough, at work, to feed upon 
any grubs or worms which may be tamed up. — E d. 
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I have never seen this rare bird but during the severest 
cold of the hardest winters : at which season of the year,I 
have had in my possession two or three that were killed in 
this neighbourhood in different years. Marewick. 

Owls. — Mr. White has observed, p. 159, that the owl 
returns to its young with food once in five minutes. Mr. 
Montague has observed, that the wren returns once in two 
minutes, or, upon an average, thirty-six times in an hour ; 
and this continued full sixteen hours in a day, which,, if 
equally divided between eight young ones, each would receive 
seventy-two feeds in the day, the whole amounting to five 
hundred and seventy-six. See Omitholoy. Diet . p. 35. To 
this I will add, that the swallow never fails to return to its 
nest at the expiration of every second or third minute. 

Mitford. 

Cuckoos. — Since Mr. White’s time, much has been added 
to our knowledge of the cuckoo, by the patient attention of 
Dr. Jenner. Concerning the singing of the cuckoo, men- 
tioned by Mr. White, at p. 140, I will add the following 
curious memoranda from the 7th volume of the Transactions 
of the Linn&an Society. a The cuckoo begins early in the 
season with the interval of a minor third, the bird then 
proceeds to a major third, next to a fourth, then a fifth; 
after which his voice breaks without attaining a minor 
sixth. 51 This curious circumstance was, however, observed 
very long ago ; and it forms the subject of an epigram in 
that scarce black-letter volume, the Dpigrams of John 
Heywood, 1587. Mitford. 
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Sheep.— THo shw»p on the downs this winter (1769) are very 
wtgff©tl t and their coats much torn ; the shepherds say, they 
t«f their ibmm with their own mouths and horns, and they 
Sf*i! always in that way in mild wet winters, being teased and 

link hid with a kind of lie©. 

A fter owes and lambs are shorn, there is great confusion. 
*nA * bleating, neither the dams nor the young being able 
tt> diattnjpmn on© another as before. This embarrassment 
mmm not so much to arise from the loss of the fleece, 
which may occasion an alteration in their appearance, as from 
the defivt of that mfm odor, discriminating each individual 
pwwnnally i which also is confounded by the strong scent of 
the pitch and tar wherewith they are newly marked; for the 
tmito creation recognise each other more from the smell than 
the night j and in matters of identity and diversity, appeal 
mmk more to their noses than their eyes. After sheep 
!»?# t?e*»rt washed, there is the same confusion, from the 
mmm gwmt above* Wuim 

EiltiJm—lkbbitg make meomparably the finest turf, for 
they not only bite closer than larger quadrupeds,* but they 

* It hm fc*w» mwilljr atippowd that wild rabbits will not become domes- 
ff»?#4 Tb# Mlawlng interfiling account of one, comraunioated to me by a 

My, will #Mm& a proof to tbt contrary t— 

*♦ Cittis ntwittg lust spring my dog barked at something behind a flower-pot 
I bat stand In lb# 1 thought a toad was there, but it proved to be 

S «#f f ftn§«§ mbMl, a wild on#. The poor thing was in a state of great 
mkmmm m if ft had been chased, and bad been a long while without food, 
fl mm l« lit# hand and allowed a little warm milk to be put into its 
MMMtlh. t*f»tt Mftg wrapt In flannel and placed in a basket by the fire, it 
mtm mm im ’ When it awoke, more milk was offered in a small spoon,, 

«4iM» this flint tmt m itktd with right good will ; and the little creature eon* 
tfntHftS !# rnk% til# milk In this way for several days, until strong enough to ■ 
Mp imlf mi of a trip* It appeared to become tame mmediately, soon 
Itifft ! lit mmm, unit I mmr mw % happier or merrier little pet. Its gambols 
m Ilf iftiftf «f«f full of fan. When tired with play, it would feed on the 
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allow no bents to rise ; hence warrens produce much the 
most delicate turf for gardens. Sheep never touch the stalks 
of grasses.* White. 

green food and nice bits placed there for it, and, when satisfied, it used to 
climb up the skirt of the dress, nestle in the lap or under the arm, and go t 
sleep. If this indulgence could not be permitted, then Bunny (as we called 
it) Would spring into my work-basket, and take a nap there. At mid-day it 
liked to sit in the sun on the window-seat, then it would clean its fur and 
long ears, each being separately drawn down, and held by one foot while 
brushed by the other. This duty performed, it would Btretch at full length, 
and basking in the sun-beams fall asleep. Strange to tell, all this was going 
on with the dog in the room, who had been made to understand that the rabbit 
was not to be touched ; stranger still, the rabbit ceased to 6how any fear Oi 
tiK dog ; but, on the contrary, delighted in jumping on the dog’s back and 
running after his tail. These liberties, however, were not pleasing to Jewel; 
they were evidently only endured in obedience to the commands of his mistress. 
Not approving of one favourite being made happy at the other’s expense, 1 
was obliged to interfere upon these occasions, and call Bunny to order. 

u Being frequently told that a wild rabbit could not be so thoroughly 
domesticated, but that it would return to the woods if it regained its liberty 
I feared that if mine got loose it would certainly run away. Yet I wished it 
should be sometimes in the garden to feed upon such green food as it liked 
best : for this purpose I fastened it with a collar and small chain, and, thus 
secured, led it about. One evening the chain unfortunately broke, and Bunny 
was free ! At first we saw it running from place to place with wild delight, 
but after a little while we could not see it, and we hunted in vain under 
the shrubs, calling it by name, until it became dark ; we then ceased to search 
&ny longer, and I concluded my pretty pet was gone. 

** Before retiring for the night, 1 gave a last look out of the window, in the 
hope I might chance to see it once more. The moon was then shining brightly, 
and I distinctly saw my little rabbit sitting at the door with head and enrs 
erect, as if listening for its friends within, anxious, perhaps, for its accustomed 
nice supper and soft warm bed. 1 hastened down stairs to let it in, calling it' 
by name, when, the moment I opened the door, a strange cat darted forward, 
seized it by the neck, and bore it screaming away ! Of course every effort of 
mine was useless to overtake the cat. 

** I feel convinced that this fond little creature would not have left us, to 
return to the wood. That it did not come when called, was the effect or 
excessive joy for its newly found freedom, which must have been doubly' 
delightful while we were near, a9 no doubt it saw us when we could not scv 
it, and was only quietly feeding when we thought it was gone away. 

months must have been the extent of poor Bunny’s ebon 

* *8 a ^36 and beautiful provision of Providence. If sheep, or indeed 

any quadrupeds were to feed on the stalks of grasses, the seed vessels would 
Ve destroyed, and, consequently, the turf would not be renovated from time to 
tpae* In order to guard against their destruction,' the stalks are very bitter* 

(See Rabbits.)- — En. 
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Cat and Squirrels.— A boy ban taken three little young 
tquirrota in their nest, or drey,* as it is called in these parts. 
Those small creatures he put under the care of a cat who had 
lately lost her kittens, and finds that she nurses and suckles 
them with the sumo assiduity and affection as if they were 
her own oflbpring.+ This circumstance corroborates my 
suspicion, that the mention of exposed and deserted children 
being nurtured bv female beasts of prey who had lost their 
young, may not he so improbable an incident as many ba\e 
supposed; and therefore may bo a justification of those 
authors who have gravely mentioned, what some have deemed 
to be a wild and improbable story. 

Bo many people went to see the little squirrels suckled by 
a eat, that the foster mother became jealous of her chai'go, 
and in pain for their safety; and therefore hid them over 
the ceiling, where one died. This circumstance shows her 
affection for these foundlings, and that she supposed the 
squirrel* to be her own young. Thus hens, when thoy have 
hatched ducklings, are equally attached to them as if they 
wore their own chickens, ‘White. _ 

House.— A n old hunting mare, which ran on the common, 
being taken very ill, ran down into the village, as it were, to 
implore the help of men, and died the night following in the 
street. White. 

Hounds.— T he king’s stag hounds came down to .Alton, 
attended by a huntsman and six yeomen prickers, with horns, 
to try for the stag that has haunted Harteley Wood for so 
long a time. Many hundreds of people, horse and foot, 
attended the dogs to see the deer unharboured; but though 
th# huntsman drew Harteley Wood, and Long Coppice, and 
Bhruhwood, and Temple Hangers, and, in their way back, 
Hartoloy and Wiml4e4iam Hangers, yet no stag could be 
found. 

• Hi# Wife It not only tailed a drey in Hampshire, but also in 

iitfsr mwtlm | $ft Suffolk it it mlkd a bay. The word * drey," though nm 
MwtaiteS, I baft wait with in mim of our old writers.*-- Mitfohd. - . • 

' f A §>t that h»d lest her euhs, *t»U and tackled one of the puppies of a 
Jlfcm deg, la thi north of England, It was dug out of the fox’s earth, 
titd It now the Wittaat and retriever of an officer in the I4§ 

‘ " , " * * 
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The royal pack, accustomed to Have the deer turned out 
before them, never drew the coverts with any address and 
spirit, as many people that were present observed; and 
this remark the event has proved to be a true one : for as a. 
person was lately pursuing a pheasant that was wing-broken, 
in Harteley Wood, he stumbled upon the stag by accident, 
and ran in upon him as he lay concealed amidst a thick brake 
of brambles and bushes. White. 


©BSEEYATIONS ON INSECTS AND VEEMES. 


INSECTS IN GENERAL. 

JlWM day and night insects occupy the annuals alternately ; 
the pmpilms, muscee, and apes, are succeeded at the close of 
imfbj pkmhmds, earwigs, woodlice, &c. In the dusk of the 
evening, when beetles begin to buzz, partridges begin to call: 
these two circumstances are exactly coincident. 

Ivy is the last flower that supports the hymenopterous 
■Bad dipterous insects. On sunny days, quite on to Novem- 
ber, they swarm on trees covered' with this plant ; and when 

JtJL I* -ill , • -i . . . •*-. ~ . 


it entwines. 


Whiter 


^This I have often observed, having seen bees and other 
wia|*ei insects swarming about the flowers of the ivy very 
kte in the autumn. Marbtwick. 

Spiders, woodlice, lepi&mce in cupboards and among sugar, 
so me e mpedes, gnats, flies of several species, some phalmnm 
m hedges, earth-worms, &c., are stirring at all times, when 
an d are of great service to those soffe- 
wHed birds that never leave us. 

On every sunny day, the winter through, clouds of insects, 
^ gnats (I suppose fipuhs and empedes), appear 
* oyer the tops of the evergreen trees in 
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they are very punctual in their coming out every year. tLhey 
are a small species, about half the size of a May-chaffer, and 
are known in some parts by the name of the fern-chaffer. 

White. * 


A singular circumstance relative to the cochchaffer, or, as 
it is called here, the May-hug (scarabceus melolontha), hap- 
pened this year (1800) My gardener, in digging some 
ground, found, about six inches under the surface, two cf 
these insects alive and perfectly formed, so early as the 24 th 
of March. When he brought them to me, they appeared to 
be as perfect and as much alive as in the midst of summer, 
crawling about as briskly as ever : yet I saw no more of this 
insect till the 22nd of May, when it began to make its 
appearance. How comes it, that though it was perfectly 
formed so early as the 24th of March,* it did not show 
itself above ground till nearly two months afterwards ? 

Mabkwich 


Ptotus Pectintcobisis. — Those maggots that make worm- 
holes in tables, chairs, bed-posts, &c., and destroy wooden 
furniture, especially where there is any sap, are the larvtS 
of the ptimts pectinicornis. This insect, it is probable, 
deposits its eggs on the surface, and the worms eat their 
way in. 

In their holes, they turn into their pupa state, and so 
come forth winged in July: eating their way through the 


state, but when they have arrived at maturity, for I have frequently observed 
them in search of them on trees and hedges. Mr. White recommends that a 
tuok should be shot weekly the year through, and its crop examined in order 
to discover whether upon the whole they do more harm or good, from the con r 
tents at various periods. Though his experiment might show that these birds 
occasionally injure corn and turnips, yet their continual consumption of grubs, 
and wire-worms, and other noxious insects would greatly preponderate in their 
favour. In fact, I believe rooks to be great friends to the farmer, and it is to 
he regretted that they are often so wantonly destroyed. — E d. 

* I have often observed this fact, and also ascertained that the perfectly 
formed chaffer never comes forth till the leaves are on the trees, which they 
are not so early as the *24th of March. This is an interesting fact, and shew* 
how kindly Providence has instilled dven into insects the means of self* 
(preservation. — Eo. 


Kfw. 


i 






happens to obstruct their passage. 

They seem to bo most inclined to breed in beech ; hence 
beech will not make lasting utensils or furniture. If their 
eggs are deposited on the surface, frequent rubbing will 
preserve wooden furniture. White. 

Bx/ATTa. Orikhtams (Cockroach). — A neighbour com- 
plained to me that her house was overrun with a kind of 
mack beetle, or, as she expressed herself* with a kind of 
black-bob, which swarmed in her kitchen when they got up 
in the morning before daybreak. 

Soon after this account, I observed an unusual insect in 
cm© of my dark chimney closets, and find since, that in the 
night they swarm also in my kitchen. On examination, I 
soon ascertained the species to be the blatta orientalu of 
Linmmm, and the bhtta molmdmaria of Mouffet. The mala 
is winged ; the female is not, but shows somewhat like the 
rudiments of wings, as if in the pupa state. 

That© insects belonged originally to the warmer parts of 
America, and were conveyed from thence by shipping to the 
East Indies ; mid, by means of commerce, begin to prevail in 
the more northern parts of Europe, as Eussia, Sweden, &c. 

How long they have abounded in England I cannot say ; but 
have never observed them in my house till lately. 

They love warmth, and haunt chimney closets and the 
bucks of ovens. Poda says that these and house-crickets will 
not associate together ; but he is mistaken in that assertion, as 
Lfttiwttts suspected he was. They are altogether night- 
iiwwti, hm/uf/tffy never coming forth till the rooms are dark 
atkd still, and escaping away nimbly at tne approach of a 
candle. Their antenna) are remarkably long, slender, and 
flexile. 

"October, 1790.— After the servants are gone to bed, the 
Kitchen hearth swarms with young crickets, and young blatta 
molmdin&ria of all sizes, from the most minute growth to 
their full proportions. They seem to live in a friendly 
mmmm together, and not to prey the one on the other. 

August, 1792.*— Alter the destruction of many thousands 
of bhttm makndmaria, we find that at intervals a fresh , 
detachment of old ones arrives, and particularly during this f 
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tot season ; for, the windows being left open in tbe evenings, 
tbe males come flying in at tbe casements from tbe neigh- 
bouring bouses, which swarm with them. How the females, 
that seem to have no perfect wings that they can use, can 
contrive to get from house to house, does not so readily 
appear. These, like many insects, when they find their pre- 
sent abodes overstocked, have powers of migrating to fresh 
quarters. Since the blattce have been so much kept under, 
the crickets have greatly increased in number. White. 

Gtryleus Domesticus (House Cricket). — November.— 
After the servants are gone to bed, the kitchen hearth swarms 
with minute crickets, not so large as fleas, which must have 
been lately hatched. So that these domestic insects, che- 
rished by the influence of a constant large fire, regard not; 
the season of the year, but produce their young at a time 
when their congeners are either dead or laid up for the 
winter, to pass away the uncomfortable months in the 
profoundest slumbers, and a state of torpidity. 

When house-crickets are out and running about in a room 
in the night, if surprised by a candle, they give two or three 
shrill notes, as it were for a signal to their fellows, that they 
may escape to their crannies and lurking holes, to avoid 
danger. White. 

Cemex Linearis.* — August 12, 1775. — Cvmioes lineares 
are now in high copulation on ponds and pools. The females, 
who vastly exceed the males in bulk, dart and shoot alo ng on 
the surface of the water with the males on their backs. When 
a female chooses to be disengaged, she rears, and jumps, and 
plunges like an unruly colt ; the lover, thus dismounted, soon 
finds a new mate. The females, as fast as their curiosities 
are satisfied, retire to another part of the lake, perhaps to 
deposit their foetus in quiet ,* hence the sexes are found 

^ * Tbe egg of the long -water-bug, Mr. Bennett informs us, has been suffi- 
ciently known for many years. It is armed at one end with two bristles, and 
is inserted into the stem of an aquatic plant, generally of a dub-rush, in which 
it is so deeply immersed by the aid of the le ngthened ovipositor of the insect, as 
tso be entirely hidden from view; tbe bristles alone project from the plate of 
concealment. The object of this curious arrangement is among the most 
beautiful and beneficent of the provisions of Nature. 
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■eparate, except where generation is going on From +1,0 

gjMn d..f^ t , ™SL of a gJSLtf 

insects soun without doubt to be viviparous. White. 

Phalsna Qukeods.— Most of our oaks are naked of 
J^^ , .“ nd ..f vcu tlie Ilolt in general, having been ravaged by 
e^er|nllar8 of a email [phalama, winch £ of a pale yello w 
oolour. These insects, though a feeble race, yet from tW 

effect, iefngTble to 

destroy the foliage of whole forests and districts. At this 
they leave their aurelia, and issue forth in their fly 
Btato, swarming and covering the trees and hedges. 7 

In a field near Cheatham I saw a flight of swifts busied in 

hawk!? Si? r 7 the ® round 5 and found they were 
ban king alter these phalama. The aurelia of this moth is 

shining, and as black as jet ; and lies wrapped up in a leaf of 
& W lu ' 1 ** ^ round it, and secured at the ends by 

a web, to prevent the maggot from falling out. Whit®. 7 

I suspect that the insect hero meant is not the phalama 
qmrem, but the phalama mridata, concerning which I find 
I7K0 • l’ WWIg n °k* 111 ln ^ ^Gt'waluit's Calendar for the year 

About this time, and for a few days last past, I observed 
the leaves of almost all the oak trees in Derm copse to be 
eaten and destroyed, and, on examining more narrowly saw 
an tti(oiifc number of small beautiful pale green moths flying 
about the trees; the leaves of which, that were not quite 
destroyed, were curled up, and withinsido were the exmim 
Off of ttw eftrymlw, from whenc© I suppose the moths 

Iisued| and whose o&terpillw had eaten the leaves. 

Mabkwicx* 

. »ra*li»SA Oacda Bisbta (Mat Fit) J uno 10, 1771. 
Mjfftmm of May flies appeared for the first time on the 

mmmrn of May flies I ever witnessed was on 
at IMnhnm near uskidg©, the hospitable seat of the late John Drmn- 
WMm.p Mm |« Th# nil* vii full of them, and the water covered by them. The 
Whole t mm m* anally bmutmi awl surprising, and I have no doubt' but that 
Htchaid Pewi, laq., will recollect the day aud Um 
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Alrceford stream. The air w m crowded with them, md ill#; 
surface of the water covered. Large trout# sucked them la! 
as they hy struggling on the surface of the stream, unable j 
to rise till their wings were dried. | 

This appearance reconciled me in some meaatife to ihtl 
wonderful account that Seopoli gives of the quantitiff; 
emerging from the rivers of Carmola. Their motions art; 
very peculiar, tip and down for many yawls almost in a 
perpendicular lino. Wilim j 

I once saw a swarm of these insects playing tip and down; 
over the surface of a pond in Dean park, exactly in the 1 
manner described bv this accurate tmUmiYmi. It va kfce in 


the evening of a warm summer day when I observed them* 

Makkwiok. 


Sphywx Oobllata.— A vast insect appears after it is 
dusk, flying with a humming noise, and inserting its tongue 
into the bloom of the honeysuckle; it scarcely settles norm 
the plants, but feeds on the wing in the manner of humming- 
birds. Wirim 

I have frequently seen the largo bee-moth* {uphms §i§t» 
laiarum) inserting its long tongue, or proboscis, into the 
centre of flowers, and feeding on their nectar without sttUiug 
on them, but keeping constantly on the wing. 




IM '■* f £ -1*1 1 Ty il \ uVM n foil 


it turns to some purpose m this bmimm of nidiikation. It 

* This wphynx may almost \m thought to h® a link telwmn the humming* 
bwUmi an iummi. It h v*ry wild md by m mmm mmmm In my own 
Jwigltbmirh(K«l.— En. 

T The mention of b©c?» remind# m© of tho fbtkwfag fd«ttiii§ lines of 

Pope:— * 

w Tb© happy bm that will* tb# spring mmw 


w mmm 


Cm duiky fitlds and ahaded smtevs f y, 
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h very pleasant to see with what address it strips off the 
mbm p running from the top to the bottom of a branch, and 
f bar * with all the dexterity of a hoop shaver. 
When it has got a vast bundle, almost as large as itself, it 
nits away, holding it secure between its chin and its fort 
kl||8h 

There is a remarkable hill on the downs near Lewes, in 
Sussex, known by the name of Mount Carbura, which over- 
looks that town, and affords a most engaging prospect of 
all the country round, besides several views of the sea. On 
the very summit of this exalted promontory, and amidst the 
trenches of its Danish camp, there haunts a species of wild 
bee, making its nest in the chalky soil. When people ap- 
proach the place, these insects begin to he alarmed, and, 
with a sharp and hostile sound, dash and strike round the 
beads and faces of intruders. I have often been interrupted 
myself, while contemplating the grandeur of the scenery 
around me, and have thought my soli* in danger of being 
stung.* White. 

Wasps.— W asps abound in woody wild districts, far from 
neighbourhoods. They feed on flowers, and catch flies and 
caterpillars to carry to their young. Wasps make their 
nests with the raspings of sound timber ; hornets with what 
they gnaw from decayed. These particles of wood are 
kneaded up with a mixture of saliva from their bodies, and 
moulded into combs. 

When there is no fruit in the gardens, wasps eat flies, 
and suck the honey from flowers, from ivy-blossoms, and 
umbellated plants. They carry off also flesh from the 
butchers* shambles. White. 

Ik the year 1770, wasps abounded so prodigiously in this 
neighbourhood, that, in the month of August, no less than 
mrm or eight of their nests wore ploughed up in one field ; 
of which there were several instances, as X was informed. 

In. the spring, about the beginning of April, a single wasp 
is sometimes seen, which is of a larger ska than usual. 

♦ Mr. White had acme maw for hw apprehension, for those boos sting ren 
sewrdy.— £a. 
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This, I imagine, is the queen,* or female wasp, the mother 
of the future swarm. Mabkwick. 

CEstbtjs Cttbyicauda. — This insect lays its nits, or eggs, 
on horses 5 legs, flanks, &c. each on a single hair. The mag- 
gots, when hatched, do not enter the horses’ skins, hut fall 
to the ground. It seems to abound most in moist, moorish 
places, though sometimes seen in the uplands. White. 


■ 


Is not this insect the oestrus nasdlis of Linnaeus, so well 
described by Mr. Clark, in the third volume of the Lmncem 
Transactions, under the name of oestrus vetermus ? 

Mabkwick. 

Ichxbtjmok Ply. — I saw lately a small ichneumon fly 
attack a spider much larger than itself, on a grass walk* 
When the spider made any resistance, the ichneumon ap- 
plied her tail to him, and stung him with great vehemence, 
so that he soon became dead and motionless. The ichneu- 
mon then running backwards, drew her prey very nimbly 
over the walk into the standing grass. This spider would 
be deposited in some hole where the ichneumon would lay 
some eggs ; and as soon as the eggs were hatched, the car- 
case would afford ready food for the maggots. 

* In Mr. White’s MSS., he mentions that he used to give a reward to hoys 
who brought him these female wasps in the spring, knowing that each of then 
would he the parent of a new colony. — E d. 


Nose Pet. — A bout the beginning of July, a species of 
fly {mused) obtains, which proves very tormenting to horses, 
trying still to enter their nostrils and ears, and actually 
laying their eggs in the latter of those organs, or perhaps 
in both. When these abound, horses in woodland districts 
become very, impatient at their w r ork, continually tossing 
their heads, and rubbing their noses on each other, regard- 
less of the driver ; so that accidents often ensue. In the 
heat of the day, men are often obliged to desist from 
ploughing. Saddle-horses are also very troublesome at such 
seasons. Country people call this insect the nose fly. 

White. 


remaps some eggs might De injected into the body of fcne 
spider, m the act of stinging. Some ichneumons deposit 
their eggs in the amelia of moths and butterflies. 

White. 

In my Naturalist's Calendar for 1795, July 21st, I find 
the following note : — 

It is not uncommon for some of the species of ichneumon 
flies to deposit their eggs in the chrysalis of a butterfly. 
Some time ago, I put two of the chry sales of a butterfly into 
a box, and covered it with gauze, to discover what species of 
butterfly they would produce ; but instead of a butterfly, one 
of them produced a number of small ichneumon flies. 

There are many instances of the great service these little 
insects are to mankind in reducing the number of noxious 
insects, by depositing their eggs in the soft bodies of their 
latrvm; but none more remarkable than that of the ichneumon 
ttpula } which pierces the tender body and deposits its eggs 
in the larva of the tipula tritici , an insect which, when it 
abounds greatly, is very prejudicial to the grains of wheat. 
This operation! have frequently seen it perform with wonder 
Mid delight. Mabkwiok. 

Bombylius Medius.— The lombylius medius is much 
about in March and the beginning ot April, and soon seems 
to retire. It is a hairy insect, like a humble-bee, but with 
only two wings, and a long straight beak, with which it sucks 
the early flowers. The female seems to lay its eggs as it 
poises on its wings, by striking its tail on tne ground, and 
against the grass that stands m its way, in a quick manner, 
for several times together. White. 

I have often seen this insect fly with great velocity, stop 
on a sudden, hang in the air in a stationary position for 
some time, and then fly off again ; but do not recollect having 
ever seen it strike its tail against the ground, or any other 
substance. Ma.bkwiok. 

Mtrscja (Fbibs.)* — I n the decline of the year, when the 

• Three species of English house-flies We now been introduced into 


# 
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mornings and evenings become chilly, many species of flies 
(mused) retire into bouses, and swarm in the windows. 

At first they are very brisk and alert ; but, as they grow 
more torpid, one cannot help observing that they more 
with difficulty, and are scarce able to lift their legs, which, 
seem as if glued to the glass ; and, by degrees, many do 
actually stick on till they die in the place. 

It has been observed that divers flies, besides their sharp 
hooked nails, have also skinny palms or flaps to their feet 
whereby they are enabled to stick on glass and other smooth 
bodies, and to walk on ceilings with their backs downward, 
by means of the pressure of the atmosphere on those flaps ; . 
the weight of which they easily overcome in warm weather, 
when they are brisk and alert. But, in the decline of the 
year, this resistance becomes too mighty for their diminished 
strength ; and we see flies labouring along, and lugging 
their feet in windows, as if they stuck fast to the glass, and 
it is with the utmost difficulty they can draw one foot 
after another, and disengage their hollow caps from the 
slippery surface. 

Upon the same principle that flies stick and support them- 
selves, do boys, by way of play, carry heavy weights by only 
a piece of wet leather, at the end of a string, clapped close 
on the surface of a stone. White. 

. Tipttljs, OB Empedes. — M ay. — Millions of empedes, or 
tipulce, come forth at the close of day, and swarm to such a 
degree as to fill the air. At this juncture they sport and 
copulate ; as it grows more dark, they retire. All day thev 
hide in the hedges. As they rise in a cloud, they appear 
Hk© smoke. 

I do not ever remember to have seen such swarms, except 
in the fens of the Isle of Ely. They appear most over grass 
grounds. White. 

APKpis.y-On the first of August, about half an hour 
mm three in the afternoon, the people of Selbome were 

Aastrala, where they promise soon to he a complete pest Nature does not 
to toe made any premsion to guard against this great increase of insects 
•y means of insectivorous Dirds. — Ha, 
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by * 8, ‘?^ er °f a P hi(k *> "*** f ell in these parts. 

ZjZ^T W T the Btrt ‘ eto a,; that time, found them- 

covered with these insects, which settled also on the 

fiTJ£&!rt5!* an< “ acken ? d IlU the vegetables where 
2Sl htod - , Th ,^. armi I 08 - n ° d «“ht, were then in a state of 
their quarters ; and might, perhaps, 
mm frrnn the great Hop plantations of Kent or Sussex, the 
wtod being that day at north. They were observed at the 
•*»« time at iarnham, and all along the Yale at Alton. 

White 

. Asm*— August 23.— Evm ant-hill, about this time, is 
in ft strait go hurry find confusion ; and all the winged ants, 
ftfpfiiicil by ioinc violent impulse, are leaving their homes, 
iiid, bent on emigration swam by myriads in the air, to 
flte grmt # ?m« tlmmmfc of the hirudinm, which far© luxuriously. 
Thom ilmt ©scape the swallows, return no more to their 
J* % looking out for fresh settlements, lay a foundation 

for future colonies. AW the females at this time are preg- 
Mut ; the males that escape being eaten, wander away ana die. 

October 2.**— Flying ants, male and female, usually swarm 
anil migrate on hot sunny days in August and September; 
but this day 11 vast emigration took place in my garden, and 
myriads came forth, in appearance, from the drain which 
jfofi under the fruit wall; filling the air and the adjoining 
Irass and shrubs with their numbers. The females were 
full of eggs. This late swarming is probably owing to the 
back ward wet season. The day following, not one flying ant 
Ms to be seen. 

Home anti travel home to their nests laden with flies, 
Which they have caught, and the aurelim of smaller ants, 

which they m*m by violence. White. 

Itt my Ndntdk$'$ Calendar for the year 1777, on 

* ifr, Whitt lit hit unpubltahcd MSS., states that “ a colony of black ants 
mmm forth m§ff Midsummer from under my staircase, which stands in the 
saddle of my bmm ; and m tmn a« the males and females (which fill all the 
window* and rermia) art flown away, the workers retire under the stairs, and 
•» tw mmm* It does not appear how this nest can have any comtnunica- 
tfoii with the garden and yard ; and if not, how can these ants subsist in 
piftffctttl darkness and confinement?*— -Km 
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September 6th, I find the following note to the article 

hiring Ants : — 

I saw a prodigious swarm of these ants flying about the 
top of some tall ehn trees close by my house : some were 
continually dropping to the ground as if from the trees, and 
others rising up from the ground : many of them were joined 
together in copulation: and I imagine their life is but short; 
for as soon as produced from the egg by the beat of the sun, 
they propagate their species, and soon after perish. They 
were black, somewhat like the small black ant, and had four 
wings. I saw, also, at another place, a large sort, which 
were yellowish. On the 8th of September, 1785, I again 
observed the same circumstance of a vast number of these 
insects flying near the tops of the elms, and dropping bo the 
ground. " ° 

On the 2nd of March, 1777, I saw great numbers of ants 
come out of the ground. Markwick. 

B -T observin g two glow-worms, which 
were brought from the field to the bank in the garden 

hnuwftf+!f to Y 8 ***** t bese crea tures put out their 
“ d *” lre - “ d ”» «» «- 

lr *• rf «» 

mM i wS’hIr E ^'Tw r,: \ worms mafee their Casba racwt in 

i do not ]» top§ 
travdaW;* i° me foi ? b there is no frost; tfiey 

tracks on the soft mnrW” ^ as a PP ears from their sinuous 
UnLY Izlu m ,r ^ perhaps in search of food 

011 * he *“* ib ^ 
t of 1 

■ a 5S5,*3^L”e5 “ u., 

Widi the entli ©f 4 m. t .:v * . . while in. a boat. I haw a ' * 9 

eu-tfe-womii. on being disturtX^En 111 h ° leS ’ di4e ^ ‘“to them, lil<S 
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when tint® extended, they seem to be content with, — such 
m blades of grans, straws, fallen leaves, the ends of which 
they often draw into their holes ; even in copulation, their 
Wilier parts never quit their holes : so that no two, except 
they lio within ranch of each other’s bodies, can have any 
mmmerm of that kind ? but, as every individual is an her- 
maphrodite, there is no difficulty in meeting with a mate as 
would bo the ease were they of different sexes. White. 


Bit aim AND 8i.no*.— Tho shell-less snails called slugs are 
In motion ail the winter, in mild weather, and commit great 
dbpradnibtia on garden plants, and much injure the green 
wheat* the loss of which is imputed to earth-worms; while 
tilt »ittdk*d snail, the <p#pt<n*&r, does not come forth at all till 
about April 10th» and not only lays itself up pretty early in 
iiutiitti.fi* ill place* secure from frost, hut also throws out 
round ittn mouth of its shell a thick opm'culwm formed from 
its own saliva ; so that it is perfectly secured, and corked up, 
m it wens from nil inclemencies. The cause why the slugs 
lire able to endure the cold so much better than shell-snails 
ii t that their bodies are covered with slime, as whales are 

• 4 iiyi ^ jj H|^| m ^ 

Snail* copulate about midsummer ; and soon after deposit ' 
their mm in the mould, by running their heads and bodies 
unilrr ground, lienee, the way to be rid of them is, to kid 
a* many its possible before they begin to breed. 

I Arm gray, shelUets cellar snails lay themselves up about 
tb# aaih# iisti# with those that live abroad; hence, it is plain 
that a defect of warmth k not the only cause that influences 
their retreat. Wmm 


shark's mmm . 

There the throwi her enamoU’dricto. 

Sn^ssmas, Muk. Night 0 imam* 

About the middle of this month (September) we found, m 
a rtenr a hedge, tho slough of a large snake, which 
smnwi to have been newly cast. From eirmimstenws, it 
appeared as if tunn d wrong side outward, and as drawn off 


* Tbs stag sowwd with a much ‘tkkor «limo than the Adh4 
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backward, like a stocking, or woman’s glove.* Not only the 
whole skin, but scales from the very eyes, are peeled off, and 
appear in the head of the slough like a pair of spectacles. 
The reptile, at the time of changing his coat, had entangled 
himself intricately in the grass and weeds, so that the friction 
of the stalks and blades might promote this curious shifting 
of his exuvia — 

a Lubrica serpens 

Exuit in spinis vestem.” — L ticket. 

Smooth serpents that in thickets leave their skin. 

It would be a most entertaining sight, could a person be 
an eyewitness to such a feat, and see the snake in the act of 
changing his garment. As the convexity of the scales of the 
eyes in the slough is now inward, that circumstance alone is 
a proof that the skin has been turned : not to mention that 
now the present inside is much darker than the outer. If 
you look through the scales of the snake’s eyes from the 
concave side, viz. as the reptile used them, they lessen objects 
much. Thus it appears, from what has been said, that snakes 
crawl out of the mouth of their own sloughs, and quit the 
tail part last, just as eels are skinned by a cook-maid. While 
the scales of the eyes are growing loose, and a new skin is 
forming, the creature, in appearance, must be blind, and feel 
itself in an awkward, uneasy situation. White. 

I have seen many sloughs, or skins of snakes, entire, after 
they have cast them off ; and once, in- particular, I remember 
to have found one of these sloughs so intricately interwoven 
amongst some brakes, that it was with difficulty removed 
without being broken : this undoubtedly was done by the 
creature to assist in getting rid of its encumbrance. 

. I have great reason to suppose that the eft, or common 
lizard, also casts its skin, or slough, hut not entire like the 
KDake; ff)r, on the 30th of March, 1777, I saw one with 
something ragged hanging to it, which appeared to be part 
M lls old skin. Markwick. 

* “ The snake, renew’d in all his speckled pride 
Of pompous youth, has cast his slough aside ; 

And in Ms summer livery rolls along, 

and brandishing his forked tongue.” Dkyden.—Ed. 
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TREES, ORDER OE LOSING THEIR LEAVES. 

One of the first trees that become naked is the walnut ; the 
mulberry, the ash, especially if it bears many keys, and the 
horse-chestnut come next. All lopped trees, while their 
heads are young, carry their leaves a long while. Apple-trees 
and peaches remain green very late, often till the end of 
November : young beeches never cast their leaves till spring, 
till the new leaves sprout and push them off: in the autumn, 
the beechen leaves turn of a deep chestnut colour. Tal 
beeches cast their leaves about the end of October. 

White. 

Size and Growth.-— M r. Marsham, of Stratton, near 
Norwich, informs me by letter thus : “ I became a planter 
early ; so that an oak, which I planted in 1720, is become 
now, at one foot from the earth, 12 feet 6 inches in circum- 
ference, and at 14 feet (the half of the timber length), is 
g feet 2 inches. So, if the hark were to be measured as 
timber, the tree gives 116 1 feet, buyer’s measure. Perhaps 
you never heard of a larger oak, while the planter was living. 
1 flatter myself that I increased the growth by washing the 
stem, and digging a circle as far as I supposed the roots to 
extend, and by spreading sawdust, &c., as related in the 
PMl. Trcms. I wish I had begun with beeches (my favourite 
trees, as well as yours) ; I might then have seen very large 
trees of my own raising. But I did not begin with beech 
till 1741, and then by seed ; so that my largest is now 5 feet 
from the ground, 6 feet 3 inches in girth, and, with its head, 
spreads a circle of 20 yards diameter. This tree was also 
dug round, washed, &c. 
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The circumference of trees planted by myself, at one foot 
from the ground 0 790) : — 


Feet. Inches. 


Oak in . 

. 1730 . 

. 4 

5 

Ask . 

. . 1730 . 

. 4 

6i 

Great fir 

. 1751 . 

. 5 

0 

Greatest beech. 

. . 1751 . 

. 4 

0 

Elm 

. 1750 . 

. 5 

3 

Lime 

. . 1756 . 

. 5 

5 


The great oak in the Holt, which is deemed by Mr. Marsham 
to be the biggest in this island, at 7 feet from the ground, 
measures, in circumference, 34 feet. It has, in old times, 
lost several of its boughs, and is tending to decay. Mr. 
Marsham computes that, at 14 feet length, this oak contains 
1000 feet of timber. 

It has been the received opinion that trees grow in height 
only by their annual upper shoot. But my neighbour over 
the way, whose occupation confines him to one spot, assures 
me that trees are expanded and raised in the lower parts 
also. The reason that he gives is this : the point of one of 
my firs began, for the first time, to peer over an opposite 
roof at the beginning of summer ; but, before the growing 
season was over, the whole shoot of the year, and three or 
four joints of the body beside, became visible to him as he 
sits on his form in his shop. According to this supposition, 
a tree may advance in height considerably, though the 
summer shoot should be destroyed every year. White. 

Blowin& of Sap. — If the hough of a vine is cut late in 
the spring, just before the shoots push out, it will bleed con- 
siderably ; but, after the leaf is out, any part may be taken 
off without the least inconvenience. So oaks maybe barked 
while the leaf is budding ; bnt, as soon as they are expanded, 
the bark will no longer part from the wood, because the sap 
that lubricates the bark, and makes it part, is evaporated off 
through the leaves. White. 

Henovation of Leaves. — When oaks are quite stripped 
of their leaves by chaffers, they are clothed again soon after 
midsummer with a beautiful foliage ; but beeches, horse- 
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l maples, once defaced b- 


/ear; others never seem + n w. 1 ^ 01 Ke 7 s every 

ones axe naked of 5 S ai ? aU % The prolific 

sterile abound in folia™ ’ ’ tll0se that are 

while, and axe pleasSnSec^ verdu £ * W 

White. 

will insinuate themselves through Tb^tV* 1 ^ aituations > and 
to surmount it all : they are thlckest «>vert, so as 

places in tall hedges. therefore Proper to mend thin 

White. 

in bIoon£°and at^his\ewn h mS m T’ °M^ eat ma P le > is 
and afl’onls much pabulum for h!! & kea .^. tliul appearance, 
honey. The foliage P 0 f lh* Z like 

mental to outlets 5 All the mLl«. A an . d vei ? oma - 



the woodpeckers had begun to bore tnem. * xne mmucr auu 
bark of these trees are so very like oak, as might easily 
deceive an indifferent observer ; but the wood is very shakey, 
and, towards the heart cup-shakey (that is to _ say, apt to 
separate in round pieces like cups), so that the inward parts 
are of no use. They are bought for the purpose of cooperage, 
but must make but ordinary barrels, buckets, &c. Chestnut 
sells for half the price of oak ; but has sometimes been sent 
into the king’s dock, and passed off instead of oak. 

White, 

Like Blossoms.— Dr. Chandler tells, that in the south 
of France an infusion of the blossoms of the lime-tree (tittd) 
is in much esteem as a remedy for coughs, hoarsenesses, 
fevers, &c. ; and that at Msmes, he saw an avenue of limes 
that was quite ravaged and torn in pieces by people greedily 
gathering the bloom, which they dried and kept for these 
purposes. 

Upon the strength of the information, we made some tea 
of lime blossoms ; and found it a very soft, well-flavoured, 
pleasant, saccharine julep, in taste much resembling the 
juice of liquorice. White. 

Blackthorn. — This tree usually blossoms while cold 
N.E. winds blow; so that the harsh rugged weather ob- 
taining at this season, is called by the country people black- . 
thorn winter.* White* 

Ivt Berries. — Ivy berries afford a noble and providential 
supply for birds in winter and spring ; for the first severe 
frost freezes and spoils all the haws, sometimes by the 
unifMlft of November. Ivy berries do not seem to freeze. 

White. 

* “Fled is fne blasted verdure of the fields, 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery raoe 
Their sunny robes resign. E’en what remain’d 
Of stronger fruits, falls from the naked 1 ree ; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 

^he desolated prospect thrills the soul.” Thomson.-— Ed» 
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Hops. — The culture of Virgil* s vines corresponded very 
exactly with the modern management of hops. I might 
instance in the perpetual diggings and hoeings, in the tying 
to the stakes and poles, in pruning the superfluous shoots, 

; hut lately I have observed a new circumstance, which 
was, a neighbouring farmer’s harrowing between the rows 
hops with a small triangular harrow, drawn by one horse, 
&,jxd guided by two handles. This occurrence brought to my 
jxiixid the following passage : — 

“ipsa 

Fleeter© luctantes inter vineta juveneos.” 

Qeorgic II. 

The struggling steers between the vine-rows bend. 

Hops are dioecious plants: hence, perhaps, it might be 
proper, though not practised, to leave purposely some male 
plants in every garden, that their fanna might impregnate 
blossoms. The female plants, without their male at- 
tendants, are not in their natural state: hence we may 
©-oppose the frequent failure of crop so incident to hop- 
grounds. No other growth, cultivated by man, has such fre- 
quent and general failures as hops. 

Two hop-gardens much injured by a hail-storm, June 5, 
©How now (September 2) a prodigious crop, and larger and 
fairer hops than any in the parish. The owners seem now 
to T>e convinced that the hail by beating off the tops of the 
t>inds has increased the side-shoots, and improved the crop. 
C^xxery. Therefore, should not the tops of hops be pinched 
off when the binds are very gross and strong P White. 

Sjejsb LXINO HOEMANT.-— The naked part of the Hanger 
is now covered with thistles of various kinds. The seeds of 
•fixes© thistles may have lain probably under the thick shade 
of fix© beeches for many years, but could not vegetate till 
fixe mm mi air were admitted. When old beech-trees are 
cleared away, the naked ground, in a year or two, becomes 
cowered with strawberry plants, the seeds of which must 
lia,ve lain in the ground for an age at least. One of the 
<sl£dd&rs, or trenches, down the middle of the Hanger, cJose 
covered over with lofty beeches near a century old, is still 
celled strawberry-didder^ though no strawberries have grown 
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there in the memory of man. That sort of fruit didonce, no 
doubt abound there, and will again, when the obstruction is 
removed.* White. 

Beaks sowk bv Bibds. — Many horse-beans sprang up 
in my field-walks in the autumn, and are now grown to a 
considerable height. As the Ewelwas in beans last summer, 
it is most likely that these seeds came from thence; but 
then the distance is too considerable for them to have been 
conveyed by mice. It is most probable, therefore, that they 
were brought by birds, and, in particular, by jays and pies, 
who seem to have hid them among the grass and moss, and 
then to have forgotten where they had stowed them. Some 
peas are growing also in the same situation, and probably 
under the same circumstances. White. 

Ctxottmbebs set by Bees. — If bees, who are much the 
best setters of cucumbers, do not happen to take kindly 
to the frames, the best way is to tempt them by a little 
honey, put on the meal and female bloom. When they are 
once induced to haunt the frames, they set all the fruit, and 
will hover with impatience round the lights in a morning, 
till the glasses are opened. Proved by experience. 

White. 

Wheat. — A notion has always obtained, that, in England, 
hot summers are productive of fine crops of wheat ; yet in the 
years 1780 and 1781, though the heat was intense, the wheat 
was much mildewed, and the crop light. Does not severe 
heat, while the straw is milky, occasion its juices to exude, 
which being extravasated, occasion spots, discolour the 
stems and blades, and injure the health of the plants ? 

White* 

Tbotfles. — August. — A truffle-hunter called on us, 

• la breaking up ofd turf in making plantations in the royal parks, and 
which probably bad not been disturbed for centuries, I have bad several 
opportunities cif observing tbe vegetation of plants which had not previously 
Weu observed in tbe neighbourhood . For instance, in Bushy Park, heart*** 
ease, and the tree mignonette ( reseda luteola) appeared in abundance. I alia 
#. taw the blue columbine in a plantation in Devonshire. — E d. 
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in Ms pocket several large truffles found in 
M«hWho»d,. H. ..ys, these rS,t» STS, to 2 f„“,d t 
deep, woods, but in narrow hedge-rows and I S ™ 

ffis, 2r,o^t‘ e o“r^ e "ztdt 

the ye”’ m nt Situati0ns > at least BinemLthsk! 

White. 

evOT E s^ A ,S°f °°'~ TIi0 5 11 the weafcher may have been 

shape, and shift situation contmuaC discovert T 7 ^ eir 

SaSSSSSSS 

White. 

truffitea crowded together & un^er a younff cedant immense f tock of vet 7 *mll 

sz&lirS'Xf&L H sF-" 1 
&Lir- . cs.t.tnnr u r sri 

a figure tfTuffK eT'thaUome aml, 0 ^ “” shroonl "> tllCT ® « generally 
productions of nature. Ed. ofluences alike these analogous 

•nrand thenu^ Thk’ t,lcir 8e ° a in «■ circle 

freshness of th« gnun is prolmbly prodled Tv ^ drc ? 8 " ?**“““■ The 
fungi. Amu, on the derivo(! f «"» *»'• 

*“*. «*•",<! m, th.t "oaTu^.Zv^T'' fc ' 
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Barometer. — November 22, 1768. — A remarkable fall of 
the barometer all over the kingdom. At Selbome, we had 
no wind, and not much rain ; only vast, swagging, rock-like 
clouds appeared at a distance. White. 

Partial Eeost. — The country people, who are abroad in 
winter mornings long before sun-rise, talk much of hard 
frost in some spots, and none in others. The reason of these 
partial frosts is obvious, for there are at such times partial 
fogs about : where the fog obtains, little or no frost appears ; 
but where the air is clear, there it freezes hard. So the 
frost takes place either on hill or in dale, wherever the air 
happens to be clearest and freest from vapour. White. 

Thaw. — Thaws are sometimes surprisingly quick, consi- 
dering the small quantity of rain. Does npt the warmth at 
such times come from below P The cold in still, severe sea- 
sons, seems to come down from above : for the coming over 
of a cloud in severe nights raises the thermometer abroad at 
once full ten degrees. The first notices of thaws often seem 
to appear in vaults, cellars, &c. 

If a frost happens, even when the ground is considerably 
dry, as soon as a thaw takes place the paths and fields are all 
in a batter. Country people say that the frost draws mois- 
ture. But the true philosophy is, that the steam and vapours 
continually ascending from the earth, are hound in by the 
frost, and not suffered to escape, till released by the thaw. 
No wonder, then, that the surface is all in a float ; since the 
quantity of moisture by evaporation that arises daily from 
every acre of ground is astonishing. White, 

Ebozen Sleet. — January 20. — Mr. H.'s man says, that 
he caught this day, in a lane near Hackwood-park, many 
fpoks, which, attempting to fly, fell from the trees with their 
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wings froaen together by the sleet that froze as it fell 
There were, he affirms, many dozen so disabled. White, 

Mist, called London Smoke. — T his is a blue mist, 
which has somewhat the smell of coal-smoke, and as it 
always comes to us with a north-east wind, is supposed to 
come from London. It has a strong smell, and is supposed 
to occasion blights. When such mists appear, they are 
usually followed by dry weather. White. 

Bbelectiok ok Fog.* — "W hen people walk in deep white 
fog by night with a lantern, if they will turn their backs to 
the light, they will see their shades impressed on the fog in 
rude gigantic proportions. This phenomenon seems not to 
have been attended to, but implies the groat density of the 
meteor at that juncture. white. 

Hokby Dbw.+— J une 4, 1783.— -Vast honey dews this 
■week. The reason of these seems to be, that in hot days the 
effluvia of flowers are drawn up by brisk evaporation, and 
then in the night fail down with the dews, with which they 
are entangled.^ 

This clammy substance is very grateful to bees, who gather 
it with great assiduity ; but it is injurious to the trees on 
which it happens to fall, by stopping the pores of the leaves. 
Tha greatest quantity falls in still, close weather; because 
winds disperse it, and copious dews dilute it, and prevent its 
ill effects. It fails mostly in hazy, warm weather. W am, 

• The country people look with a hind of guper&titioug awe at the red 
lowering aspect of the turn through a fog. u Cum caput obscurd nitidum 
femiglne toxin” — Mu, Wmru*$ MSS. — K», 

f Honey-dew i* the extivta of fnttote. They are llttk green aphides and 
harbour under the leaves of trees, from whence their dm it dropped on the 
leaves below. This ii collected by bet* and ant#; the latter are very careful 
not to injure the Insect, m I have frequently observed. It seems extra- 
ordinary that io observant a natumliat m Mr. White thould have been ignorant 
of thi» d^ouuwtauto. Ho mention! in one of hit MSS. that one ot big trees 
was covered with aphides and vl#eon* hemey-dew*.— Ko. 

$ It will hardly be deemed a discredit to an observer so patient, go 
accurate, and to faithful, a# Mr. White, to mention, that his conjecture con- 
cerning the origin of boney-dew ii erroneous $ the gubject has been elucidated 
by the observation! of Mr. William Curtis, who bat discovered it to be the 
u excrement of the aphides.” See Tmwact. of the Linnrnm Society, vol si. 
No. 4. — Mrrroiut. 
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Mobnutg Clouds. — A fter a bright night and vasfc dews, 
the sky usually becomes cloudy by eleven or twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon, and clear again towards the decline of the 
day. The reason seems to be, that the dew drawn up by 
evaporation occasions the clouds ; which, towards evening, 
being no longer rendered buoyant by the warmth of the sun, 
melt away, and fall down again in dews. If clouds are 
watched in a still, warm evening, they will be seen to melt 
away and disappear. White. 

D sipping Weatheb apteb Dbottght. — JSTo one that has 
not attended to such matters, and taken down remarks, can 
be aware how much ten days dripping weather will influence 
the growth of grass or corn after a severe dry season. This 
present summer, 1776, yielded a remarkable instance; for, 
till the 30th of May, the fields were burnt up and naked, and 
the barley not half out of the ground ; but now, June IQ, 
there is an agreeable prospect of plenty. White. 

Auboba Bobealis. — November 1, 1787. — The north 
aurora made a particular appearance, forming itself into a 
broad, red, fiery belt, which expended from east to west 
across the welkin : but the moon rising at about ten o’clock, 
in unclouded majesty, in the east, put an end to this grand, 
but awful, meteorous phenomenon. White. 

Black SpEDfc, 1771. — Dr. Johnson says, that “in 1771 
the season was so severe in the Island of Skye, that it is 
remembered by the name of the black spring. The snow, 
which seldom lies at all, covered the ground for eight weeks ; 
many cattle died, and those that survived were so emaciated, 
that they did not require the male at the usual season.” The 
case was just the same with us here in the south; never 
were so many barren cows Known as in the spring following 
that dreadful period. Whole dairies missed being in call 
together. 

At the end of March, the face of the earth was naked to a 
surprising degree : wheat hardly to be seen, and no signs of 
any grass ; turnips all gone, and sheep in a starving way ; all 
provisions rising in price. Banners cannot sow for want of 

White. 












1768. Begins with a fortnight’s frost and snow; rainy 
during February. Cold and wet spring; wet season fronm 
the beginning of June to the end of harvest. Latter end ox 
September foggy, without rain. All October and the first 
part of November rainy; and thence to the end of theyeaac 
alternate rains and frosts. 

1769. January and February, frosty and rainy, with 
gleams of fine weather in the intervals. To the middle ox 
March, wind and rain. To the end of March dry and windy* 
To the middle of April stormy, with rain. To the end of 
June, fine weather, with rain. To the beginning of Augusts, 
warm, dry weather. To the end of September, rainy, with 
short intervals of fine weather. To the latter end of October, 
frosty mornings, with fine days. The next fortnight rainy ; 
thence to the end of November, dry and frosty. December, 
windy, with rain and intervals of frost, and the first fortnights 
very foggy. 

1770. Frost for the first fortnight ; during the 14th and 
15th, all the snow melted. To the end of February, mild, 
hazy weather. The whole of March, frosty, with bright 
weather. April cloudy, with rain and snow. May began 
with summer showers, and ended with dark cold rains* 
June rainy, chequered with gleams of sunshine. The first 
fortnight in July, dark and sultry; the latter part of the 
month, heavy rain. August, September, and the first fort- 
night in October, in general fine weather, though with fre- 
quent interruptions of rain ; from the middle of October to 
the end of the year, almost incessant rains. 

1771. Severe frosts till the last week in January. To 
the first week in February, rain and snow ; to the end of 
February, spring weather. To the end of the third wee! in 
April, frosty weather. To the end of the first fortnight in 
May, spring weather with copious showers. To the end of 
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June, dry, warn weather. The first fortnight tn July, warm, 
rainy weather. To the end of September, warm weather, 
but in general cloudy, with showers. October rainy. No- 
vember frost, with intervals of fog and rain. December, hi 
general, bright, mild weather, with hoar frosts. 

1772. To the end of the first week in February, frost 
and snow. To the end of the first fortnight in March, frost, 
sleet, rain, and snow. To the middle of April, cold rains. 
To the middle of May, dry weather, with cold piercing 
winds. To the end of the first week in June, cool showers. 
To the middle of August, hot, dry, summer weather. To the 
end of September, mm, with storms and thunder. To De- 
cember 22, rain, with mild weather. December 28, the first 
ice. To the end of the month, cold, foggy weather. 

1778. The first week in January, frost; thence to the 
end of the month, dark, rainy weather. The first fortnight 
in February, hard frost. To the end of the first week in 
March, misty showery weather. Bright spring days to the 
close of the month. Frequent showers to the latter end of 
April To the and of June, warm showers, with intervals of 
sunshine. To the end of August, dry weather, with a few 
days of rain. To the end of the first fortnight in November, 
rainy. The next four weeks, frost ; and thence to the end of 
the year, rainy. 

1774. Frost and min to the end of the first fortnight in 
March ; thence to the end of the month, dry weather. To 
the 10th of April, showers $ thence to the end of April, 
§m spring days. During May, showers and sunshine in 
about m equal proportion. Dark, rainy weather to the end 
of the third week in July ; thence to the 24th of August, 
sultry, with thunder and occasional showers. To the end of 
the third week in November, rain, with frequent intervals 
of sunny weather. To the end of December, dark, dripping 


1775. To the ©ad of the first fortnight in March, min 
almost ©very day. To the first week in April, cold winds, 
with showers of min and snow. To the end of June, warm* 
bright weather* with frequent showers. The first fortnight 
ta July almost incessant rains. To the 26th of August, 
siltey weather, with frequent showers. To the end of the 
third week in September, rain, with a few literals of $M 
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weather. To the end of the year, rain, with intervals of hoar- 
frost and sunshine. 

1776. To January 24, dark, frosty weather, with much 
snow. March 24, to the end of the month, foggy, with hop- 
frost. To the 80th of May, dark, dry, harsh weather, with 
cold winds. To the end of the first fortnight in July, warm, 
with much rain. To the end of the first week in August, 
hot and dry, with intervals of thunder showers. To the end 
of October, in general fine seasonable weather, with a consi- 
derable proportion of min. To the end of the year, dry, 
frosty weather, with some days of hard rain. 

1777. To the 10th of January, hard frost. To the 20th 
of January, foggy, with frequent showers. To the 18th of 
February, hard, dry frost, with snow. To tip end of May*, 
neavy showers, with intervals of warm dry spring days. ^ To 
the 8th of July, dark, with heavy rain. To the 18th of July# 
dry, warm weather. To the end of July, very heavy ruins. 
To the 12th of October, remarkably fine, warm weather* 
To the end of the year, gray mild weather, with hut little 
rain, and still less frost. 

1778. To the 18th of January, frost with a little snows 
to the 24th of January, rain ; to the 80th, hard frost. To 
the 23rd February, dark, harsh, foggy weather, with rain. 
To the end of the month, hard frost with snow. To the end 
of the first fortnight in March, dark, harsh weather. Prom 
the 1st to the end of the first fortnight in April, spring 
weather. To the end of the month, snow and ice. To the 
11th of June, cool, with heavy showers. To the 1Mb of J«I|» 
hot, sultry, parching weather. To the end of the 
heavy showers. To the end of September, dry, warm weather* 
To the end of the year, wet, with considerable intervals of 
sunshine. 

1779. Frost and showers to the end of January. To the 
21st of April, warm, dry weather. To 8th of May, rainy. 
To the 7th June, dry and warm. To the 6th July# hot 

ether, with frequent rain. To the 18th July, dry# hot 
weather. To August 8th, hot weather, with frequent rates* 
To the end of August, fine dry harvest weather. To tbs 
end of November, fine autumnal weather, with fotavvirii of 
rate. To the end of the year, rain with frost and snow, 

1780. To the end of January, frost. To the mi t sf 
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February, dark, harsh weather, with frequent intervals of 
frost. To the end of March, warm, showery, spring weatler. 
To the end of April, dark, harsh weather, with rain and frost 
To the end of the first fortnight in May, mild, with rain. To 
the end of August, min and fair weather in pretty equal 
proportions. To the end of October, fine autumnal weather, 
with intervals of min. To the 24th of November, frost. To 
December 10, mild, dry, foggy weather. To the end of the 
year, frost and snow. 

1781. To January 25, frost and snow. To the end of 
February, harsh and windy, with rain and snow. To Aprils, 
cold, diving winds. To the end of May, mild spring weather, 
with a tew light shpwera. J une began with heavy rain, but 
thence to the end of October, dry weather, with a few flying 
showers. To the end of the year, open weather, with frequent 
rains. 

1782. To February 4, open, mild weather. To February 
22, hard frost. To the end of March, cold, blowing weather, 
with frost, and snow, and rain. To May 7, cold, dark rains. 
To the end of May, mild, with incessant rains. To the end 
of June, warm and dry. To the end of A ugust, warm, with 
almost perpetual ranis. The first fortnight in September, 
mild and dry s thence to the end of the month, nun. To the 
end of October, mild, with frequent showers. November 
began with hard frost, and continued throughout, with alter* 
naie frost and thaw. The first part of December frosty ; the 
latter part mild. 

1788. To January 10, rainy, with heavy winds. To the 
24th, hard tot. To the end of the first fortnight in February, 
blowing, with much nun. To the end of February, stormy, 
dripping weather. To the 0th of May, cold, harsh winds 
(thick ice on 5th of May). To the end or August, hot 
weather, with frequent showers. To the 23rd September, 
mild, with heavy driving nuns. To November 12th, dry, 
mild weather. To the 18th December, gray, soft weather, 
with a few showers. To the end of the year, hard frost. 

1784. To February 19, hard tot, with two thaws ; one 
the 14th January, the other 5th February. To February 28, 
mild, wet fop. To the 3rd March, tot, with ice. To 
Much 10, sleet and snow. To April 2, snow and hard frost. 
To April 27, mild weather, with much rain. To May 12 
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cold, drying winds. To May 20, hot, cloudless weather. To 
June 27, warm, with frequent showers. To July 18, hot, and 
dry. To the end of August, warm, with heavy rains. To 
November 6, clear, mild, autumnal weather, except a fevr 
days of rain at the latter end of September. To the end ot 
the year, fog, rain, and hard frost (on December 10, tno 
therm. 1 degree below 0). . 

1785. A thaw began on the 2nd of January, and ramy 
weather, with wind, continued to January 28. . To 15th. 
March, very hard frost. To 21st March, mild, with sprink- 
ling showers. To April 7, hard frost. To May 17, mild, 
windy weather, without a drop of rain. To the end of Mayy 
cold, with a few showers. To June 9, mild weather, with 
frequent soft showers. To July 18, hot, dry weather, with 
a few showery intervals. To July 22, heavy rain. To the 
end of September, warm, with frequent showers. To. the end 
of October, frequent rain. To 18th of November, dry, mild 
weather. (Hay-making finished November 9, and the wheat 
harvest November 14.) To December 23, rain. To the end 
of the year, hard frost. 

1786. To the 7th January, frost and snow. To January 
13, mild, with much rain. To the 21st J anuary, deep snow. 
To Febr uar y 11, mild, with frequent rains. 21st February, 
dry, with high winds. To 10th March, hard frost. To 13th. 
April, wet, with intervals of frost. To the end of April, dry, 
mild weather. On the 1st and 2nd May, thick ice. To 10th 
May, heavy rain. To June 14, fine, warm, dry weather. 
From the 8th to the 11th July, heavy showers. To October 
13, warm, with frequent showers. To October 19, ice. To 
October 24, mild, pleasant weather. To November 3, frost. 
To December 16, rain, with a few detached days of frost. 
To the end of the year, frost and snow. 

1787. To January 24, dark, moist, mild weather. To 
January 28, frost and snow. To February 16, mild, showery 
weather. To February 28, dry, cool weather. To March 10, 
stormy, with driving rain. To March 24, bright, frosty 
weather. To the end of April, mild, with frequent rain. To 
May 22, fine, bright weather. To the end of June, mostly 
warm, with frequent showers (on June 7, ice as thick as a 
crown piece). To the end of July, hot and sultry, with, 
copious rain. To the end of September, hot, dry weather* 
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with occasional shower#. To November 28, mild, with light 
frost# and rain. To the end of November, hard frost. To 
December 21, still and mild, with rain. To the end of the 
year, frost. 

1788. To January 18, mild and wot. To January 18 , 
frost. To the end of the month, dry, windy weather. To 
the end of February, frosty, with frequent showers. To 
March 14, hard fowl. To the end of March, dark, harsh 
weather, with frequent showers. To April 4, windy, with 
showers. To the end of May, bright, dry, warm weather, 
with a few occasional showers. From June 28 to July 17, 
heavy rains. To August 12, hot dry weather. To the 
end of September, alternate showers and sunshine. To 
November 22, drv, cool weather. To the end of the year, 
hard frost. 

17811. To January 18, hard frost. To the end of the 
month, mild, with showers. To the end of February, Ire- 




weather, with frequent showers. To l)e< ember 1, hard frost 
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and snow. To the end of the year, rain and snow, and a few 
days of frost. 

1791. To the end of January, mild, with heavy rains. To 
the end of February, windy, with much rain and snow. From 
March to the end of June, mostly dry, especially June. 
March and April, rather cold and frost. May and J une, not. 
July, rainy. Fine harvest weather, and pretty dry, to the 
end of September. Wet October, and cold towards the 
end. Very wet and stormy in November. Much frost in 
December. 

1792. Some hard frost in January, but mostly wet and 
mild. February, some hard frost, and a little snow. March, 
wet and cold. April, great storms on the 18th, then some 
very warm weather. May and June, cold and dry. July, 
wet and cold; indifferent harvest, rather late and wet. 
September, windy and wet. October, showery and mild. 
November, dry and fine. December, mild. 
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Whitlow grass (draba verna) fl. . . • April 14 , • . Jan 15, March 24. 

Larch- tree (pinus-larix rubra) 1. April 14 . . . April 1, May 9. 
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Sedge warbler (sylvia saliearia) ap. . . • • May 1 1 — 13 . , August 2. 

Oak (quercus robur) fl. • . , • • . May 13 — 15 . • April 29, June 4. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES 

TO 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELB0RN1L 

mr 

SIB W. JARDINEj Baht. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES, 

By Sm Wm. Jardine, Bart. 


The value of “ White's Naturd History of SeUorne will be _ best 
estimated by the number of editions it has passed tbrougb, by 
the extent of the annotations written upon it (many of them by- 
persons of considerable eminence in science), and by the demand 
which still continues for the work. 

In 1829, when Mr. Constable had proceeded so far with his 
« Miscellany,” I was requested to read over and add some notes 
explanatory of various passages in “ Selborne^ wlnch he then 
proposed to form one of the volumes of Ins collection. To this X 
agreed, and that edition is the only one with which. I have had 
any connection whatever. At the disarrangement of . 
Constable’s affairs, the “Miscellany ” fell into other hands ; and 
editions, in 1832 and 1836, were re-published under my name, 
with woodcuts and illustrations, of * which I knew- nothing. 
Subsequently, various other editions have been published, some 
of them copying my notes, others annotating upon them, while 
one or two contained much original information, and were 
illustrated by beautiful woodcuts. Mr. Bohn having resolved 
to re-publish the work, under the charge of Mr. Jesse, in his 
Standard Library, requested me to make any additions I might 
think necessary to what I had written in 1829. Tim request 
was made too late for these to he inserted in the body of the 
work * hut, as many of the notes of 1829 were not m accord- 
ance with our knowledge and the general state of -Natural History 
in 1850, 1 considered the opportunity for correction to he favour- 
able, and have, accordingly, made a few observations and altera- 
tions, which are now given in the form of an Appendix, not 
that in these I consider the subject exhausted, but that m a 
work which is so likely to come extensively into the hands of 
persons of almost every class and age, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that all error should be avoided. 

W« J* 

Jasdikb Hall, 

HtJUVcw, 1850. 
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The Beech-tree. — Letter I., 'page 13, note. 

The loveliness of the beech is a matte of opinion ; hot, much as 
we admire the tree, and liberally plant it, we would adhere, so far as that 
epithet is concerned, to what we have before written. The beech is a 
tree selected by all for its expanse and shade (patwlafagus). We quoted 
Gilpin in favour of the ash ; of the beech he says — “ On the whole, 
however, the massy, full-grown, luxuriant beech is rather a displeasing 
tree ; ” and Loudon, though aware of its graceful hanging branches, 
writes of its “ lumpish head.” Nevertheless, we are not insensible to 
what belongs to it, and agree with Sir T. D. Lauder in the opinion that 
“ a noble beech is a magnificent object,” and with Mr. Selby that It 
K combines magnificence with beauty.” 

Geology of Selborne. — Letter I., pa!ge 16, note *. 

The first of the various editions of “ Selborne ” which took notice of 
the geology of the district, was that by E. T. Bennet, Esq., in 1836, who, 
we believe, examined the locality for the purpose. Mr.Jenyns after- 
wards used an extract of the note in question for big edition in 1848 ; 
and as it is essential to the proper understanding of the text, and 
the note we appended in 1829, Mr. Bennet will, we trust, not find 
fault with our now extending the information he has so well given : — 
cc The parish of Selborne is situate on the lower part of the chalk 
formation, and embraces within it the upper members of the weald. 
In crossing it from east to west, each strata is visited in the order of 
super-position. They are four in number ; comprising the Chalk, the 
Upper Ch'em Sand , the Gualt, and the Lower Green Sand.” It is upon the 
chalk, so favourable to the growth of beech woods, that the “ Hanger” is 
placed; but the “ Freestone ,” upon which the C( Stiakey ” oak wood grows, is 
a part of the green sand, which is here in the form of rock, which “ usually 
rises slowly in a lengthened and widely-spread flat until it terminates 
suddenly by an abrupt or cliff-like fall, constituting a terrace or escarp- 
ment” This is quite different from the rock alluded to in the former 
note, which usually here and in many parts of Scotland has the name of 
Freestone also applied to it. It is the presence of iron which forms the 
colouring matter of the Fed Sandstone or Freestone , and of the Red TUI, 
that is obnoxious to the larch ; and the decay has been observed, also, 
though not at so early an age, in trees planted on the older or Silurian 
rocks, where iron, or the traces of it, was present. 

The Elm-tree. — Letter II., pages 16, 17, notes + and *, 

The elms commonly prevalent in Great Britain are now considered 
as only two ; the one alluded to in the text and note, U. montoma 
(Bauhinus), and TJ, campestris (Linnaeus), the one most commonly met 
with in Scotland, and producing wood of considerable value'; the other, 
frequent everywhere in the south of England, forming the common 
hedge-row timber and brushwood, often a part of the fence itself, and 
also appearing as the often magnificent and picturesque trees of our 
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avenues and public parks. The other elms, under various names, may 
generally be traced as varieties to the stock of one or other of these — 
U. suberosa of authors being one of the more distinct, and, though given 
a separate place by Mr. Selby, is given so with doubt. The largest 
recorded Wych elm trees, are, in England, that in Sir Walter Bagofs 
Park in Staffordshire, mentioned in previous note ; in Scotland, the 
u Trysting-tree,” in Teviotdale, Roxburghshire, measured in the begin- 
ning of the century, at four feet from the ground, thirty feet in circum- 
ference ,* and in Ireland, a tree at Bawn, about 1 20 years of age, was 
9 feet 8 inches in diameter. 

Fossil Shells Letter III., page 20. 

By some oversight in the printing of the edition in cc Constable’s 
Miscellany,” the last sentence in the first paragraph of this letter has been 
omitted, and the same occurs in Mr. Jenyn’s edition, and in almost every 
other, no doubt because there was no engraving contiguous. The sentence 
is — “ The curious foldings of the suture, the one into the other, the 
alternate flutings or grooves, and the curved form of my specimen being 
much easier expressed by the pencil than by words, I have caused it to 
be drawn and engraved.” This is of little import, but it is as well to 
have the edition complete. In the large original quarto copy of 1789, 
a whole plate is devoted to this fossil. In the various late editions, it 
has been annotated upon, and first, again, by Mr. Bennet, who states 
that it is the Ostrea carinata (Lamarkj, a fossil limited and apparently 
peculiar to the upper green sand (not the chalk), the stratum on which 
the village of Selborne is built. (See note, Bennet’s Edit., page 12.) 

Meteorology. — Letter Y., page 24. 

In Mr. Bennet’s edition, a continuation of the Meteorological Register is 
added for six years — (the fourth edition, 1789, gives it only up to January, 
178 7) — the two last years of which (1792 and 1793) the amount of rain 
was very large, far exceeding any of the former quantities ; in the first it 
amounted to 44-93 inches, and in the second to no less than 48*56, 
exceeding all the previous years, except 1782-3, when it was 50*25 
inches. The intelligent gentleman referred to in the note to the above 
page, was Thomas Barker, of an ancient and respectable family in the 
County of Rutland, and brother-in-law to our author. 

Bog Timber. — Letter VI., page 27, note *. 

From Mr. Bennet’s note upon the timber of the Selborne bogs, it would 
appear that in 1835 the supply was not exhausted, several trees having 
been at that time dug up. In the south of Scotland the oak is the most 
abundant tree found in the bogs, is very general, in some places ex- 
tremely abundant, and the brushwood of our present copses frequently 
accompany it. In the north of Scotland, again, pine-wood is commonly 
met with and used as we before mentioned, as well for making lights to 
u bum the water,” or to spear salmon by torelright, for which it answers 
admirably. 
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The Capercailzie. — Letter VI., page 27, note J. 


Since the date of the above referred- to note, the capercailzie, or wood* 
grouse, has been re-introduced into the Highlands of Scotland, by tha 
exertions of die Earl of Fife, and more lately by Lord Breadalbane. A 
few years since, they had increased considerably in the woods around 
Taymouth, and had even strayed and bred in some adjoining properties. 

Several of the American partridges might be introduced, as well as the 
little Virginian ortyx mentioned. They are a much more numerous 
group than was supposed at the date of the note, no less than thirty-five 
species being now described and figured in the beautiful monograph just 
completed by Air. G-ould. Several are from northern climat es, and 
would in all probability succeed with us. 

Deer-stealing. — Letter VII., page 29, note. 

The following notice, bearing on this subject, appeared in a late 
number of the “ Times ” newspaper : — 

a Official Announcements. — The Solicitors of the f Woods and 
Forests ’ have received instructions to give the necessary Parliamentary 
notices preparatory to the introduction of a bill to extinguish the right 
of the Crown to stock the New Forest in Hampshire with deer and 
other wild beasts of the forest, and to empower Her Majesty to inclose 
the several portions of the said forest.” 


Marsh Plants. — Letter VIII., page 32. 

Mr. Bennet tells us that Bin’s-pond is now “ drained, and cattle graze 
upon its bed.” The plants, therefore, alluded to, and mentioned more 
particularly in Letter LXXXIV. of present edition, or XLI. part 2, of 
other editions, will not now be found. Increase of population, cultiva- 
tion, modern improvements, Railways, Commons’ Inclosure Acts, Drain- 
age Acts, &c. &c., have made sad changes in the localities — extirpation 
and introduction of both animal and vegetable life. White’s letters are 
therefore, very valuable records of what did exist ; and the changes 
which have taken place can now only be marked by one resident on the 
Jjefc ; but however interesting Mr. Bennet’s remarks are on these points 
they can only be partial from the limited time he had to spare in the 
locality, while preparing his edition for the press. In our own vicinity 
G r Seen these chaQ § es most raarke d, and surely progressing The 
habitat of many rare muir or marsh plants exists only in recollection or 
in manuscript Many birds frequenting unenclosed sub-alpine lands 
have gone to seek haunts less intruded on—(are White’s stone-curlews 
as abundant as formerly!)— while from the increase of plantations, 
n few wh^i did not visit us thirty years since, are now frequent. 
Motivation is an enemy to various wild birds not included in the list of 
f Baa in Dumfriesshire, associations have been formed for the destruc- 
gon of rooks, and committees appointed to take charge of districts 
There 18 m Forfarshire, and fourteen thousand young crows* 


t.J* 
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East Lothi»n ed Wlthm - the we< * ta the plantations of Ingliemald-.e. In 
last year fS tL^°?' atl ? n by ‘he local agricultural society was formed 
»nd premi^ S nffe^ t U 'r ,° f ^-pigeons ; funds were- subscribed, 
first ^preminm lar S est number killed. At Dunglass, the 

eggs for destruction of 1154 birds and 786 

getter 8 000 h »«4 blrds were ^nlled in other two localities ; and, aJto- 
to onepigeon h d C<>m ' puted 88 destroyed, counting two eggs as equal 

the^^^^nf 1 H ? l“ ti0 ur r ,r atil1 ?. to the above enbject was inserted in 
certain^ b7 f u Hen ?? WlUiam FuUer . of $t. George’s Hospital. In 
sitting with thfir^Md** 116 ’ partrid g es were f°nnd dead in the fields, 
in the dish-w T h d8 erect ’ and e y es open. Inquiry established that 
IntlS r 18 ^ “ *• habi * of eteeping their wheat in a 

Of the birds and traced k I lll iT found it; ’ b . v analysis, in the viscera 
TWi,™ * ana . tracecl to seed-com m their crops. 

of four hundrea°i Ieft Kirkcudbright in one day ; and to the value 
dred pounds weekly from Kirkcudbright and Wigton. 

^ HE Wood-wren. — L etter X., page 38. 

des<^fbed h mn./h UO ri," bi S 1 ’ 7 ”- 80 far 88 we ean judge from the habits 
ornithoiogi^s Thc .Ww™ f ' wo '> d -wren of modem British 
fly-catcher The fol J? ^ 18 th ® M-mcicapa grisola, or spotted 

its ha“Cliter XlI “I exac ^ dea f ibed - (See, hither, 

are more than oL . Wblte 13 also qmte right in supposing there 
of Linnmns h™» Motaodla troche." The true Motacilla, trochilus 

rou^T^rSi 8 . a contoentol speciea ’ arid has not y et ba - 

The Black-cap.— Letter X., page 39. 

he^or b birfrfpl2^r“ atraealdlla ^ “ a regular migratory species 

whbh he^tes haS «^r w “ n t ° te • fr ? m Mr - tte^e, in his edition, in 
statinn^ ^S T- D Hemeken informs us that it (the black-cap) is 
our birds^rS?^^ W 5 Sir W * Jardin e is wrong in thinking 

is nVht in ^ thlttrer - We have no doubt whatever that Dr. Heineken 
follow from h ^ g statio . nar y ™ Madeira,” but it does not 

is statio^v^rf r ^ ! T?* do ? ot ^ ^ere also. The song thrush 
year so G f? at B ^ ta l n5 hundreds migrate to and from every 

- 9 , _ gold-crests, also snipes and many other species “ Where 

it is probable they partly retire” are the •' - ! Vhere 

page 112 of present ^didon ’ ° f **' ° ngmaJ note > 

The Water-bat.— Letter X., page 39. 

Mr. Jenyn^ in his edition, has given the best exDlanatiou of 

•¥**. and considered 5 that it refers to 
tiue common water rat Armcola amphibia^ and that Iimneus^fas in fir r2 

hea he wrote “PedXwpaknaHt” There ie only one^peciesoTwSe* 




Fish.— Letter XL, page 42 and notes. 

Thumb,” in the northern parts of our island, is not 
generally distributed. We do not know its exact range, but in the 
northern bosses of England it is by no means general. 

The broad-nosed eel (A. latirostris) is the grig or glut eel of Pennant 
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Grosshawk, Crossbill, &c. — Letter XL, page 41, notes * +. 

There is little to add to this note, except that specimens of the bird 
continue to arrive at intervals, and from ornithology being more attended 
to, they appear to be more frequently discovered ; the same localities 
repeatedly afford specimens, and another was killed in 1849, on the 
Northumberland coast, not far from Bam borough, in Budle Bay. Mr. 
Thompson has given a table of its recorded appearance in Ireland, in 
the first volume of his locally interesting u Birds of Ireland ” It has 
occurred thirty-six times between 1819 and 1847. 

The “ Grossbeaks ” referred to (same page) continue also to occur 
occasionally, and have been discovered by the late Mr. Donbleday to 
breed regularly in Epping Forest, from whence he kindly communicated 
to us both the nest and eggs. He considers their extreme shyness has 
hitherto kept us in ignorance of their habits, and states that their' 
principal food was the seed of the hornbeam ( Corpinus betulus). (See 
further — “ Mag. of Zool. and Bot.” vol. i. page 448.) 

The Crossbill {Loxia cwrvirostra ) is far from uncommon, but is very 
uncertain in its visitations ; it is a bird which apparently breeds very 
in the season. In our own vicinity, and in Roxburghshire, for 
years previous to 1889, they were regularly seen, but not one has 
appeared since. In one season they remained from November to the 
July following, but no traces of nidifieation could be discovered. An 
excellent account of the structure and anatomy of the bill, and its 
accessaries, is given by Mr. Yarrell in the “ Zoological Journal,” VoL IV, 
(See note in present Edition, page 124.) 


rat hitherto known in Great Britain ; the black-coloured individuals, 
A\ aier macgillivray , found in the north, and which we once captured In 
Sutherlandshire, being considered as only a variety. It is scarcely 
possible to decide now what other field mouse may have been referred 
to in this chapter, and it will be for Mr. Bell, the present proprietor and 
preserver of Mr. White’s . retreat, to discover which of tide British 
species are most abundant in his vicinity. For an excellent paper on 
the distinctions of some of our small mammalia, see Rev. L. Jenyns in 
« Annals of Natural History,” vol. vii. page 261. 


The Falcon. — Letter X., page 40. 

Mr. Bennet states that the u Falco” proved to be the F. p&regrvnu^ 
or peregrine falcon. The authority is W. Y. The yellow iris does not, 
however, agree with this, if in its long kept state Winters report could 



Bats. — Letter XI., page 43. 

Mr. Bell, in his “ British Animals/’ describes seventeen species of 
bats as inhabitants of this country. It is only of late that the distinctio s 
between nearly allied species have been pointed out, and several may be 
easily, and are constantly confounded. Mr. Bell has again to tell us 
which prevail at Selbome. 

Pallas, in his travels, mentions a curious superstition regarding hats 
found m the grottos or natural caves in the neighbourhood of Pertova. 
In these caves they are in immense abundance, and are found flying and 
enjoying their gloomy solitudes at all hours. It is the opinion of the 
surrounding natives, who are very superstitious, that one of these bats 
dried, and carried suspended about the person as an amulet, will ensure 
W £° od { or tane and prosperity ; and that boiling water, in which one of 
O) thera _ ha8 b< r en di PPed, when given as a chink, will prove an effectual 
remedy for intermittent fevers or rachitis in children. 

V Migratory Birds.— Letter XIII., page 51, text and note*. 

The great proportion of onr migratory birds appear at the seasons of 
migration to separate into flocks, composed almost entirely of one sex. 

■ us we k now the males of many of the summer birds of passage 
Rrri V0 before the females ; and it has been thought, by some ofour 
^ ornithologists, that we receive an addition to the numbers of the chaffinch 
* n en(i ?f autumn. About this period they begin to assemble in 
p Nj?§ N flocks, and it has been also thought that these flocks were, in many 
y S instances, composed of females alone. This is, perhaps, the case to a 
*>^ 0 ^ considerable extent ; but from many young males not having attained 
their foil plumage it has been over-rated. In the South of Scotland, at 
*. foast, the flocks are not of that exclusive sexual character ; we have 
. noticed that two-thirds at least were females, while not a half of the 


fni — ^ uuwi uuc icuiaaca aoacjuuuxv XIX vtaiy large th witb, . 

v <• These, from never being but with flocks of male birds, he is disposed to 
^j^believe have migrated to this island from more northern latitudes* 

The Bunting.— Letter XIIL,. page 51, note +* 

Mie range of the common bunting extends generally, but locally, 
northward to Sutherlandshire and the Hebrides. 


O vrv*M***v»*. wa m mi g UAWWUa gCXLCXiXXI 

northward to Sutherlandshire and the Hebrides. 

Wagtails.— Letter XIII., page 5% 
Our original note to the wagtails has been omitted ; It j 


Yarrell, Br. Fishes, where three British species are enumerated. Mr. 
Bell could easily ascertain the species of sticklebacks which are fou 
around Selborne. There is a good paper by Dr. Parnell on the stick e- 
backs, with etchings of the costal plates, in Trans. Roy. Soc. Edinburgh. 
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nova, yenow wagtail, is a summer bird of passage, arriving about tho 
end oi May, and leaving us about the end of August or middle of 
September. W. J. The yellow wagtails alluded to by White would 
be the M. boamla , , which has a black throat nr summer ; many pairs 
breed occasionally in suitable localities in Scotland and North of England, 
but a few only remain over winter, visiting the farm-yards or streams 
near a dwelling. Locality, however, is the principal breeding requisite, 
an were the southern counties always suitable we should find it there* 
lr. (xould found it breeding last year in Buckinghamshire, near the 
ernes, m a beautiful valley between chalk hills, and ascertained that it 
was not uncommon, while the JBudytes fiava, or yellow wagtail, did not 
occur. the pied, or Yarr ell’s wagtail, the habits in an alpine country 
are very similar to those of the grey species, but where the country 
mes more densely peopled the manners are accommodated to cireum- 
stances, and the nest, though generally placed in the vicinity of water, is 
n bu t m the midst of a manufactory, and without apparent inter- 
im' 1011 from the noise and constant moving about of the workmen. 


The Wheatear.— -Letter XIII., page 52. 

TOeWBeatBar extend8 from the Land’s-End to Cape Wrath and tho 
ficbndes, but in many districts it is gradually giving way to enclosures 
and plantations. It extends far northward, and is sometimes driven a 
long way out of its courses. One of these little birds was observed flying 
round the ship m Felix Harbour, on the 2nd of May, 1830, but was 
ound dead the next morning, having arrived before the ground was 

feSplTn ti ?V UI1C0Ve r d , t0 , enal i’ !e ** to P rocure its food— (Ross, Append. 
Ber^hf y° y ?? e -). has been once or twice killed in the island of 

ontTAfa track " Wedderbu ™» of th ® 42d Regiment, a locality far 

nnA^l 08 - Fauna might be written of the visitors to ships at sea, 

^ m ,* e European seas, but even in the passages between Great 
k A “d lreland, and from London or toe south to the north of Scot- 
land. If the observations were made in toe spring and fall, with 
80me mtere8t ™g migratory information would follow. 
The wheatear ts a very common visitant at these seasons, sometimes 
remaining twenty-four hours on board. 

ItESPiRAiokr Oroaxs— Letter XIV., page 55, text and note. 

From the accounts of all, including Professor Owen toe 

foerSmwrfMS do not seem at all connected with the respiratory functions • 

Mom toTA 6 ^ wWch is likely obiain a ^de cfreu- 

totion, toe opinion should not be allowed to go abroad as a feet 

no connexion between the organs of respiration and these slits 

^e^mT;^ 1 ^ 116 ^ 01 “ intended for someTrS 

W a PP“ eB % nas not yet been resolved. Both Mr. 

'"**»*» ~ - 


mi _ " HE ^-Letter XV., page 60. 

a white variation than ^^^thfer^Bri^h SGem8 t0 be more subject to 
white are not often seen C ° n ? eners * Secies entirely 

tail pure white, occur in almost everv t’ parts of 11x6 wings and 
entirely 0 f a cream colour were hatched at^? 7 * A pair ° f r *' a ^P {es 
Dumfriesshire, and being muck thouo-ht nf ?! f ^ m ' ste admg in Eskdale, 
preserved, and contimn/near ti^ spoVfor ma^ yeC"^’ "" 8trictl -> r 

Stone Curlew. — Letter XVI., page 61 
®^^ver^“Sti^^^t^^ Sp ?,“ de “f in ^gard *° this 

Has it been driven from its haunfe ^ a .ently a favourite with him. 

' I* ia by this group Zaw ^ace The flV* 8tffl *“ Vmt the locality? 
WU does not trice it be/on d York hire W. 0 ! the bustards - Mr - 
bemg killed in Scotland. Mr n„„ n l n , have no record of its 

Irelani It ranges to the ptefrstetweeTthe Rl “if® a J" e visita,lt to 
Asm Minor and Madeira. P between the Black and Caspian Seas, 

to a eS^rCLfthat^ " t"” 6 *’ 8 ® di ‘ i °"> refers 

found to breed except on "the chM •« t^l uf f* bW is "ever 
confirmation. ^ will, however, require 

i 44 - .aw** 

um&iwis given as an ocelsS -v.'s^ i 5 ’ s 7 & De S knd > «*« 

. c 3 ueDtl f occurs, and is common also in r\vf othe1 ’ ^ ta syriaca, more 
to the authority quoted, it £ ? re ff e , and Syria. Ac^rdfo* 

Sym, and I have lately received *“1“ Daimatia . *e Levant, and 
Caledonia, shot when the fleet was in the^teiwt T 80n ’ of 
of fltjs group from Alpine India amount mfif 7 ° f f &ena - The species 
* We “ the •““« ® f form and ZZ^tlZ 

To this not I>S page 67, text and #ofe-fv 

S*- 1- a. Srid^ r .°a*^ft£“ L 5 

8 ■ Possesses some proDertW 3 the excretion from the 

.Pg^ef. a large Labrador* iog,v iJyfaTj?* 1 f ° r P rotecti °n. We 
alive, which took a fancy to sect ^ nyin ® anything, dead or 

5ft- .When taken in to mouth thf am ° n g *e to»W 

dlately increased, and his jaw. hZ^tf- 86 ?? 10 ?..^ ^h'va wag imme- 

*ifaBSitsr ■ wo ^ d *^&£££tS' 

2> J> 2 


,4.. v'b. 



it again in disgust, though he eats a frog greedily.” What is the 
cause of disgust 1 — the same acrid secretion. We have kept several 
toads in the stove upon the tan pits, to catch insects. They have become 
quite tame, and will come to watch at the edge of a flower pot, until 
it is lifted, darting instantaneously with the tongue upon anything 
exhibiting morion that is under it. 

The Sandpiper. — Letter XX., page 77, text and notes. 

We stated in our « British Birds “ Although this’ species extends 
,t© .'the northernmost parts of the main land of Scotland, it does not 
appear to visit the islands.” We, however, find it mentioned in Mr. 
Heddle’s Birds of Orkneys, as visiting Hoy and Sanday ; Iceland, Green- 
land and Faroe Islands are given by Mr. Yarrell, and southward, India 
and its islands, Japan, Southern Africa ; in America it is represented by 
T. macularius, or spotted sandpiper, so similar in its young plumage, that 
the geographical distribution has on this account been confounded. 

Eagle Owl. — Letter XXVIII., page 103, text cmd note. 

Montague stated that the eagle owl had been killed in Yorkshire, 
Sussex and Kent. Mr. Selby records a specimen killed on the muirs in 
the county of Durham. In Ireland, a single record is given by Mr, 
Thompson, on authority of Mr. Stuart, that a pair bred on Tory Island, 
on the coast of Donegal. 

Parasitic Hatching of Eggs. — Letter XXX., page 107, text and note % 
cmd XXXIII., page 114, text and note. 

There is no economical habit more remarkable in ornithology, than 
that of the parasitic hatching of eggs, which first was thought to be 
confined to the common cuckoo of Europe ; but more extensive -re- 
searches discovered that it was common to various genera of the 
cuckoos, and that members of a few other groups also pursued the 
same instinct. Various causes have been assigned for this anomalous 
habit, but without sufficient reason ; and researches and comparisons 
in the structure of the parasitic species are still wanting, and would, 
without doubt, repay the inquirer. A large black species of Indian 
cuckoo, Eudgnamys orientalis, invariably deposits its eggs in the nests 
of crows ; and it is suspected that, in this instance, the cuckoo some- 
times destroys the eggs of the crow, its eggs being frequently found 
alone. The young crows are also expelled. It is a very remarkable 
instance of design in the case of this bird, that, except in size, (the 
cuckoo’s egg being slightly smaller,) the colour and markings are 
to those of the crow. (See Contributions to Ornithology for 1850, 





steadily. We have frequently witnessed disappointment from this 
cause. The ordinary and general food is insectivorous or muluscons ; when 
observed in the evening, they are rooting through the herbage 
pigs, every now and then picking out something which is not 
table ; and although animal food, such as dead animals, eggs, and the 
young of various animals and birds, may be seized and fed upii wilSi 
met with, it is not their ordinary, or sought for food. There is a curious 
note in the Zoological Journal, supplied by Professor Buekiand, on the 
food of Hedgehogs, who, suspecting that hedgehogs eat snakes, |fal 
experiment, which proved his suspicion to foe correct. He bad i®mt 
experimenting upon different kinds of food, and concludes, m Her® W* 
have evidence that the hedgehog feeds on roofs, fruits, insects^ and 
snakes ; in fact, that it is an omnivorous animal.” 


Soft-billed Birds. — Letter XXXYI., page ISO, note* 

The observation in this note is quite correct; there are many 
members of the family musdcapidee in America, though none of the Old- 
World form of fly-catchers ; and the Old-W arid form of Sylvia, or warblers, 
of White, is taken up by the Sylvieolinee of the American forests, la 
America, again, we have no tote motacilla; but in Guinea, and West 
Africa, we have both a motacilla and numerous species of drymoi&fy ke. 
In tills latter country, nevertheless, the ploceine , or weaver forms, are 
very abundant, and being mostly of somewhat gay colours, would, as 
Mr. White observes, form the bulk of the collection. 


The Swallow. — Letter XXXIX., page l%* 

The original letter, concludes : — “lam pleased to see tiia 
(Pennant’s) description of the moose corresponds so wed with 
The swallow was H. rupestris, a species found, acccgdi ag to P 
besides France and Switzerland, also in Sicily, Sardinia, North of 
aid Eastern Asia. 


The Fly.— L etter XXIII, page 140, note. 

There is no doubt that both the species might come under W 
observation, though we have, in our former note, stated to 
“probably” was S. rmwrwrn. These M§' insee: 
widely distributed, and common f&t I t #t i: 1S c 

when the young plant is weak, from want of proper manure, or^ 
drought, that it is very injurious. has the ua- 1 *? 6 c ' 

fly,” and is the one commonly known by that appellation. But 1 
the most destructive insect is the larva of a 
allied to the “ gooseberry caterpillar,** which appears it intervals, ws 
apparent cause, disappearing as unexpkii!&iy, »ud s weepi ng j 
fields, even after they have ©trained considerate size, mm m 
rapidity. It nas been made out to be the Sara c: dM » qjjjSB 
. < described by Mr. Yarrell, and more lately by Sir. tui-ia 
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Journal of the Agricultural Society 0 f England. It lias only come 
once under our own observation, disappearing, except in very limited 
numbers, the year following. 

Jardine Hall. — Letter LII., page 157, note. 

This note refers to the old mansion-house of Jar din e-hall, pullec 
down about 1812. 

Bank-Swallow. — Letter LVII., page 17 5, text. 

Our observation in Scotland and the North of England has always 
noted the H. riparia, or bank-swallow, to be the first in arriving. 

Irish Fauna. — Letter LX IV., page 201, note. 

I forget the authority on which this note regarding Ledvm palustre 
and Papaver nudicale was inserted. Neither are given in either Mackay’s 
« Flora Hibernica” or in Babington’s Manual ; and, on writing to 
Mr. Mackay for information, he states that Sir Charles Gieseke had been 
mistaken in the plants — having seen only an imperfect specimen of 
Andromeda polifolia in a hut in Ennis, while the P. cambricum was 
found both by Mr. Mackay and Dr. Graham in the habitat given foJ 
the latter. 

White’s hopes have been fulfilled, and we have now a host of natu- 
ralists working out the natural history of Ireland, among whom William 
Thompson has long taken the lead, and in his valuable zoological 
papers in the anuais of natural history has worked out, minutely and 
successfully, many of the departments. These have again assumed the 
form of a regular Irish Fauna in the work alluded to by the Editor. 
The third volume, the completion of the Birds, being finished. For the 
Botany, Mr. Mackay has given us a complete Flora. 

Foster-Dams. — Letter LXXVL, page 223, text and notes . 

In White's observation we have the account of a cat having suckled 
yoiog squirrels. In the “ Zoological Journal,” Mr. Broderip relates 
that he saw a cat give suck to seven young rats. In these cases the 
animal does not seem to be able to discriminate ; and we would be 
almost tempted to consider that it is the relief alone to be afforded that 
allows the intrusion of almost any young animal. In the ease of a cow, 
"m ewe, on the contrary, it is with extreme difficulty that a strange calf 
Dtp lamb can be substituted for the real offspring ; and the common 
practice among shepherds, in the case of a dead lamb, is to apply the 
around the stranger before introduction, smell being apparently the 
guide to recognition or detection. 

The Vulture.— Letter LXXXVl. } page 243, notes. 

. ITull ut (ca.thartes) Aura is an American species, not found in Africa.. 
#ii© superstition mentioned in the note continues, but there seems no 
foundation for it, - 



ttmmr XCMU w m. 

An n<***ml *4 lh* mptitr* iif a *f*rimrn of this rare bird is 

e mi- If Mr i*% to «f the Berwickshire Naturalists* 
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When we consider that swallows hare been seen in this country every 
month in the year, with the exception perhaps of January, it is not 
to he wondered at that Mr. White and some other naturalists should 
have clang to the idea of their remaining in a state of torpidity during a 
portion of the year, instead of migrating. They hare been found in 
December merrily hawking for flies round the tower of Windsor Castle, 
and again on a mild day in February. These facts may well puzzle 
naturalists. The grand flight of the main body of these birds, it is well 
known, takes place towards the end of October, and many smaller flights 
of six or seven soon afterwards, and lastly the stragglers. Except on 
the supposition of some partial hybernation, it is difficult to account for 
these birds being occasionally seen in the cold months of December 
and February. In illustration of this, a most observant naturalist writes 
me, that some years since, on the 28th of December, he went op horse- 
back from Rochester to Arundel The ground was then covered with 
saow, and so severe a frost set in, that he was obliged to leave his horse 
m& proceeded on foot. On arriving at Arundel, several persons were in 
front of the coach-office, looking at a couple of martins playing in the sun 
winch then shone brightly. He left them so engaged, after watching 
them for about half an hour, during which time the birds often rested 
themselves by clinging to the wall immediately under the eaves of an 
-*"2 neajd y °PP0site, probably the place of their retreat and 

The Nuthatch, pages 65 and 2 78. 

Bje nuthatch hides nuts as crows do acorns. Magpies ravens 
snch hirds ’ amon g m&r *y other things, are prone to hide food 
irw Cai Tf COns ^ me at th f time * Acorns are thus hidden in 
fee grcmnd and by such means the growth of oaks would necessarily 
temueh extended were it not for the operations of agriculture. Those 

"b? “24 varti “.“r 

rssfcj”*- bi4 X S 

.Md-rflSSTZ “ B»«lWob » 

g"** <■ \<V «*• total. 



Frogs, page 70. 

Frogs are said not to croak unless under circumstances when it would 
appear that they croaked from moires of pleasure ; hat experience 
seems to negative this notion. I lived in a house in the country, which 
was surrounded by a deep area; and every spring, when the frogs began 
to wake up and move towards water (which they may then be observed 
to do instin ctively), the bottom of the area was constantly covered wi® 
frogs (and a few toads), that would seem to have encountered the area 
in their passage. Their numbers were so great, and the area so 
and difficult of ingress and egress, that the daily removal of them, on the 
score of humanity, became at length too serious a task, and a im® was 
sent down at intervals to collect than, which he did by sweeping the® 
bodily into a corner, and then shovelling them, pett-meS, into • 

Those who are inured to physical hardships, become bardv ; a hardy 
body is comparatively insensible, and an insensible body will n&tuww y 
have a congenial mind. The frogs were then thrown over the garden- 
wall into some rough ground, where there was a pond, towards W 
they were no doubt proceeding in such numbers when my im mm 
my area. I often heard these frogs croak when ^ 
area, and observed that many of them looked miserabl T™»J*** 
and dry. On one occasion, when I had collected a fe^ketrfuh—m vm 
first days of this plague of frogs-and ^*2 

over the wall, a half-starved wretch erectedhunsetf atti® bottom at tne 
basket, and, like a ghastly phantom, croaked hombiy U me, mum 
reproach. In croaking, his throat was distended m a Ime down we 
middle of it, like that of a bird when he sings. That fr^s 


the board abov 
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and if it thns fell within reach of the toad, he sat still ; if not, ht hopped 
spasmodically towards him until he came within reach of the bee, which 
was at a distance from it about two inches. Then, after looking at it 
with much gravity, he opened his great jaws, and protruded a long 
tongue, with which he caught up the bee, and, drawing it in again, 
instantly closed them on his victim, which he swallowed at once, but 
with evident difficulty, for he could only accomplish it after several gulps, 
like a dog who tries to swallow a dry substance. The toad then resumed 
his position, and ff looked out,” like Dampier’s booby, “ for another prize.” 
I conclude that the end of the tongue of a toad is viscous, or glutinous, 
and that the prey adheres to it, as in the case of other insectivorous 
reptiles ; but I do not happen to have ascertained the fact by inspection. 
— R. C. N. 


Woodcocks, page 183. 

In the preserves of Lord Abercom, on the borders of Hertfordshire, 
the keepers found a woodcock’s nest, on which the old bird sat very close, 
and allowed a very near approach without moving. In order to save the 
young ones, they determined to take effectual precautions to hinder them 
imm escaping, and, therefore, before the eggs were hatched, they sur- 
rounded the spot at a sufficient distance with' close hurdles, the inter- 
stices in width they were careful to fill with heath. The woodcock 
eerdhmed to set, and was visited constantly, several times in a day, until 
&m morning when she was gone, and the nest was found to be quite 
empty. The ground within the enclosure was then examined rigidly 
by the men alone, and finally with dogs, but no young woodcock 


The Snake under Water, page 73. 


I was walking by the side of a very small brook with one of my sons, 
when my attention was caught by the motion of a common snake (ncctrix 
torqnata ), which I saw distinctly at the bottom of the water, behaving as 
I have said. After a while I took him out with my hand, catching him 
easily, indeed so easily that I am led to doubt whether he saw me, and, 
therefore, whether he could see well under water. I then carried him 
to a bare place in the part of the field near the brook, and put him on 
the grass ; here, being ignorant, I suppose, of local bearing, instead of 
proceeding to effect his escape by gliding away, he immediately proceeded 
to coil himself into a ball, continually turning and involving the folds of 
his body so as to protect his head, which he hid as carefully as he could 
in the midst of the folds. He also emitted freely the characteristic efflu- 
via of his species when made angry or alarmed. After a while he changed 
his tactics, elevated his head, looked very fierce, and hissing violently, 
darted out his forked tongue ; also, when I put my foot near him, he 
struck at my shoe like a viper, and that several times, not only going 
through the motion of striking, but hittvrig mg shoe so hard a blow with 
Ms Mad as to be distinctly audible. 1 have lived among snakes of the 
same species for many years, but never saw any C, natrix behave like 
bin. — R. & N. 
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*ould anywhere be found, and the old birds were sef>n no more. It was 
asserted by my informant, who had it from one of the keepers, that wood- 
cocks will take up tlieir young singly in their feet, and fly away with 
than ; and that he had seen a woodcock so flying, and he attributed the 
above disappearance of the young birds to the parents thus instinctively 
removing them from apprehended danger. — R. C. N. 

Affection of Animals, page 223. 

The ardent affection of animals for their young lasts in general only till 
they are able to cater for themselves. When the purposes of nature are 
Milled the tie is dissolved, and neither parent nor offspring appear to 
recognise each other. There are, however, remarkable exceptions on 
record, to which the following instance may be added : — A gentleman in 
Scotland had a cock golden pheasant, which he placed in a pen with a 
solitary chicken. These birds formed a strong attachment for each 
other, which was shown in a variety of ways. The pheasant died, and 
was stuffed. The chicken was turned loose, but appeared miserable 
after the death of its companion; and, on being shown it in its stuffed 
State, drooped its wings, and, after vainly striving to get at it, fixed its 
eyes on it earnestly, and in this attitude died.— Ed. 

Mucilaginous Seeds, — Why do they not eeadily germinate ? page 352. 

The Seeds of ivy are not in general found to grow well, however 
carefully planted ; while that which is self-sown, or sown by birds, under 
trees and walls, will grow abundantly ; from which fact it has been 
supposed that such mucilaginous seeds require to be passed through 
some digestive process to render them fruitful. This would not at first 
seem to be a well-founded conclusion, since yew-berries and quince- seeds 
are as mucilaginous as any of them, and yet grow freely ; not to speak 
of the common cress, which, when it is held in the mouth, becomes more 
thickly coated with mucilage than the quince itself. The fact, never- 
theless, is certainly true that ivy grows ** naturally ” at the foot of trees, 
the stems of which are its natural supports. Hollies are also commonly 
fouitd growing under trees. There is a wood near Newbury, where several 
hollies grow under every forest tree ; indeed it may more properly be 
Med a holly forest. It appears to me that the true inference to be 
drawn from the circumstance of the ready germination of ivy and holly 
under forest trees, is that the seeds require an unusual supply of ahf 
as well as moisture, which cannot both be procured in situations that 
are exposed to sun and wind. It would he well to test the value of 
this surmise, by dropping the berries of ivy and holly when they are 
as nearly as possible in the state in which they are eaten by the birds, at 
the foot of the trees, and about their roots, where ivy and holly are seen 
to abound, and shake down the seeds until they are tolerably covered by 
the mossy vegetation which is commonly found in such situations, but 
put no earth over them, and then await the result. — R. C. N. 
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Black game, 27. 

Black Jack, 140. 

Blackthorn, winter, 352. 

JBlatta Orientalis (cockroach), 33/- 
Blind-worm (cmgms fragility 7i. 
Bog oak, 26, 397. 

Bohemian chatterer, 48. 
Bombylius mediae, 343. 

Botany of Selborne, 238 — 242 
Brutes, their sociality, 205. 

Bug, harvest, 139. 

Bullfinch, 60, 131. 

Bunting, common, 51,401. 
Bustards, 126, 130, 153. 
Butcher-bird, 77, 98, 161. 
Buzzard, 306, 307. 


Affection of Annuals, 223, 411. 
Affection of birds, 153. 

Anne, queen, visits Wolmer Forest, 

28. 

Antelope, 56, 57. 

Ants, 345. 

Aphides, 272, 344. 

Arum, or cuckoo-pint, 60. 

Ash-tree, 351 ; a shrew one, 214. 
Auk, 163, 244. 

Aurora Borealis, 358. 

Ayles Holt, or Alice Holt, 12; forest 
of, 34. 


Bank Swallow, 175, 406. 

Barometers at Selborne, Newton 
Valence, and South Lambeth, com- 
pared, 287, 288. 

Barragons, a genteel corded stuff, 25. 

Barrow-hogs, 221. 

Bats, 4% 45, 85, 104, 144, 156, 32 7, 
401. 

Beans sown by birds, 354. 

BfcqcsMree^ 13, 351, 396. 

Bee-catching toads, 70, 410. 

Bees, wild, 340 ; management of, 290. 

li^s or Bean’s Pond, for what 
remarkable, 32. 

observations on, 305 — 330; 
influenced in their choice of food 
by colour, 60, 305. 

Black act, 30. 

Blackbirds, mountain, 78. 

Bkck-c&p, 39, 49, 106, 112, 132, 189, 


Canary-birds, 48, 132. 

Cancers supposed to be cured by 
toads, 75, 81. 

Cane, or common weasel, 59, 
Capercailzie, or wood-grouse, 27, 3981 
Carp, 188. 

Castration, its effects,, 221 . 

Cats, 116, 223, 333. 

Celibacy of birds, 115. 

Chaffers, 139, 188, 335. 

Chaffinches, 51, 130, 132. 

Chestnut timber, 351. 

Chickens, 247. 

Chiff-chaf, $21. 

Chinese dogs, 282. 

Chirper, 62. 

Choughs, Cornish, 161. 

Ct'rnex Linearis , 338. 

Coccus vitis virdf&ree , 27L 
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Hirundines, 159, 172, 197, 325. 


Hags, 222. 

Halt, the district of, 33. 
Honey-buzzards, 264,507, 407. 
Honey-dew, 357. 

Hoopoes, 40. 

Hops, 353. 

Horse, 333. 

Hounds, 333. 

House-flies, 343. 

House-martins, 42, 49, 1 15, 121, 151, 
Jg4 — 170, 188, 269, 275, 278. 
House-swallows, 48, 280. 
Humming-birds, 340. 

Huxham, his observations on rain at 
Plymouth, 286. 

Hibernation of swallows, 37, 407. 

I. 

I JHNEFMON FLY, 342. 

Idiot boy, 211. 

Insect-eating birds, 306. 

Insects, or vermes, observations on, 
334 _ 348 . 

Instinct of birds, 49, 155, 165, 277, 
312. 

Irish Fauna, 201, 406. 

Ivy berries, 352. 

J. 

Jackdaws, 80, 81. 

4m bird, what, 64. 

Jardine Hall, 157, 406. 

K. 

Kites, 243. 

L. 

LlllFItETS, 74. 

Land-rail, 314. 

Language of birds, 245. 

Lapwings, 163. 

Larks, 60, 62, 76, 138. 

Leprosy, a case of, at Selbome, 258. 
Leveret suckled by a cat, 223. 
lime blossoms, 352. 
linnets, 51, 132. 
lizard, 79, 85. 


Loaches, from Ambresbury, 74. 
Loon, 317. 

- M. 

Maggots, 336 ; star-tailed, 141. 
Magpies, 82, 198, 309. 

Marsh plants, 32, 398. 

Martins. 42, 49. 115, 121, 151, 164 — - 
170, 182—186, 269, 275, 324. 
May-fly (epfamera), 91, 339. 

Mazel, Mr. Peter, engraver, 74. 
Meteorological observations, 24, 356 
— 366,397. 

Mezzotinto, the inventor, 85. 

Mice, harvest, 46, 53, 188. 

— water shrew, 104. 

Migration of birds, 50, 51, 52, 64, 
78, 81, 84, 86, 93—96, 102, 112, 
115, 117, 135—138, 143, 146, 152, 
169, 199, 305—307, 314, 328, 401 . 
Miller’s-thumb, or bull’s-head, 42, 
100 . 

Missel-thrush, 161, 198. 

Misseltoe, its utility, 200. 

Moose-deer, 111, 119. 

Mosquitoes, 159. 

Moths, 339. 

Mucilaginous seeds, why they do not 
readily germinate, 352, 411. 

Mus amphibius , 39, 399. 

Muscat (flies), 343. 

Museum, the countryman’s, 40. 
Music of birds, 2 79. 

N. 

Nattoaxist’s Calendar, as kept at 
Selbome, 367. 

Nature, the economy of, 33, 328. 
Newt, 71. 

Nightingales, 131, 137, 186. 
Night-jar, 84. 

Nose-fly, 342, 

Nuthatch, 64, 278, 403, 408. 

O. 

Oaks, 18, 349, 397. 

Oak-hanger ponds, 32. 
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Oestrum curmmuda, 1 40, 342. 
Osprey, 1 00* 

Otter kill«*4 at Selborne, 117. 

Ousels, 48, 77, 78, 81, 88, 86, 102, 
120, 124, 125, 138, 152, 161, 173. 
Owls, 42, 114, 115, 142, 145, 157, 
218, 880. 


pAtftfifO of birds, 115, 1 18. 

Parasite hatching of eggs, 107, 114, 
404. 

Parental affectum of birds, 18, 154, 
812. 

Partridges, 310, 811. 

Peacocks, 141. 

Peadumi, 818. 

Peregrine falcon, 281. 

Pettlehsp**, 280. 

Pkakma Qmrtm, 388. 

Pheasant, 812. 

Pigeons, 188, 161, 265. 

Pint tret { tmmlkm dmtkhm) 9 17. 
Plaster, its history, 17, 214. 

Plover, the stilt, a curious bird, 260. 
Poems, 1—8. 

Ponds on hills, 216. 

Poplar-tret, 351, 

Portugal laurel, 286, 407, 

Poultry, 308. 

Ptkm Pmtmwwmk^ 886 


QuAMteriM, ohwrmtioii on, Bai- 

rn. 

Quaite, 82, 806. 

teak, why so called, 21, 

It 

lUftsra, $21. 

Rate, mcta quantity of, 24, 86, 286. 
Pal, water, 184 
Harem, 18 # 

100. 188. 

B#d deer, 21. 

Redstart, 68, 187, 188* 

Bdbwinp, 14$. 

J«N9dH^awow, 10$, 106, 11% 1 18. 
Bm4re«ci>te% it. 


| Reptiles, 97. 

Respiratory organs, 402. 

Ring-doves, 267, 315, 

Riiig-ourel, 48, 77, 78, 81 1 88, 96, 
102, 120, 125, 138, 152, jfy], 173. 
Robin, 1 87. \ 

Rooks, 307. \ 

— • milk-white, 60, 403. 
Rush-candles, 208. I 

'I 

»■ j 

Salkcaria, 89, 97. j 

Sand-martin, 1 82, 324. I 

Sand-piper, 77,404. ) 

Xcarahicm, or nwlolontkafuUo, :%8. 
Scallops, or pectiium, found in 
riea, 21. \ 

Sco{k> 1 i f $ A nnusprimus, 1 18,1 22, PJ7. 
Scott (Sir Walter), his oak sou 
box, 26. 

Sedge warbler, 89, 90, 106, lo$. 

Seed lying dormant, 353. s 

Sei borne, and its environs, 1, 10-4 
its streams, 15? geology, 16, $96 
parish, 24, 190 ; zoology, 4ft; 
botany, 238 ; ornithology, ~ 
superstition of, 212. 

, Selbornedmnger, IB. 

< Sex of birds, 118, r ah 

* Sheep, 331 ; of Sussex downs, 172. * 

Shrew-ash, 214. ** 

Singing.birds,98, 106, 112, 11% 131* 
Slugs, $47. 

Snails, 347. 

Snake under water, 7$, 410s. 

Snakes, 72, 73, 97. 

Snakes’ slough. 347. 

Snipes, 39, 66, 162, 201. 

Snowitcka. 108. 

Soft-billed birds, 120, 405. 
Sjmrrmv-hawks, 187, 265. 

Sparrows, 1 1$, 118, 123, 187 
Spliynx Octdlata, 840. 

Spiders, 20$. 

Spiracula of animals, 55 . 

Squirrels, 818. 

Scjunek, oratoaok, 97* 

Sticklebacks, 73. 

Stilt plovers, 2t>U. 




Stock-dove? 138, 161, 266. 

Stone cui/lcw, 61, 75, 57, 125, 820, 

403. / 

Storm-cdck, 161. 

Summer birdof passage, 64, 93, 128, 
305/ 

Snmn^er-duck, 311. 

SusseU downs, 171. 

Swallows, 37, 48, 87, 115, 122, 128 
14|8, 161, 164, 168, 174—181, 186, 
1917, 227, 280, 326—328, 405. 
Swanm 187. 

Swiftel, 38, 49, 104, 105, 122, 163, 
19W-—196, 237, 269. 

Sycafmore tree, 351. 


YjkiLS, 157, 163. 

DRpbompson’s Natural History of Ire- 
§ land, 201. 

'fairush, 308; golden, 135. 
ffairush, missel, 161, 198, 309. 
(,Tipnlg&,or empedes, 344. 

•^Titlarks, 106, 161. 
ivjtn ouse, 145, 188, 200. 

Miads, 67, 70, 75, 81, 403, 409. 
G^rpidity of birds, 38, 525, 327. 

" Utoise, 127, 149 — 151, 174, 261 — 
264. 

dripping, 215; on planting, 
order of losing their leaves, 
growth, ib. 

355. 


Vegetables, observations cn, 349— 
355. 

Viper,* 71, 219. 

Vulture, 243, 406. 


Wagtails, 52, 162, 328, 401. 
Waldon Lodge, inWolmer Forest, 31* 
Wasps, 341 ; nests, 306. 

Water-bug, 338. 

Water-rats, 39, 399. 

Weasel, common, 59, 187. 

Weather, summary of the, 359— 
366. 

Wheat, 364. 

Wheatear, 52, 131, 201, 402. 
Whin-chat, 131, 201. 

Whip-poor-will, 84. 

Whitethroats, 132, 189. 

Winter birds of passage, 95, 146. 
Wolmer forest, 25 — 36 ; pond, 32. 
Woodcocks, 39, 121, 133, 137, 144* 
410. 

Wood-grouse (capercailzie) 27, 398. 
Wood-larks, 92. 

Wood-pigeons, 138, 267. 

Wood- wren, 38, 309. 

Worms, 71, 224—226, 346. 

Wren, 38, 6f 63, 67,7 6, 157, 188 
199, 320, 3^1. 

Wrynecks, 329. 

Wych-elms, celebrated, 17. 


Yellow-bibd, car grasshopper-lark, 
38 , 6 $* ^ 

Yeoman-prickers, their agility, 28. 



